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Tuts work, which has now been some ten years before 
the public, bids fair to produce a revolution in the mode of 
treating English Grammar. Lowth and Murray, — the latter 
an American by birth,—had reduced the grammar of our 
language to a sort of technical system, which had been very 
generally received. Harris had enriched it with philoso- 
phical elucidations and reflections. All these works were 
founded chiefly on classical ideas and classical models. Of 
real genial additions to English philology, little had been 
made since Johnson’s Dictionary and Horne Tooke’s Face 
Iregoevre, New grammars had been published in England 
and in this country ; but they were, for the most part, but 
amplifications, emendations, repetitions, or abridgments of 
Lowth and Lindley Murray. The nearest approximation to 
real progress had been made in the Practical and Philoso- 
phical Grammar of our own Webster ; which, however, fol- 
lowed too zealously the leading of Horne ‘Tooke, and, withal, 
was somewhat too highly tinctured by that spirit of radical and 
reckless innovation which was always the author’s beset- 
ting sin. After the appearance of Jacob Grimin’s Deutsche 
Grammatik, the philological study of the ‘Teutonic languages 
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received a new impetus, and assumed a more comprehensive 
and philosophical form. The work of Latham, though in 
many ways indebted to Grimm’s, both as its exciting cause 
and its abundant source, is the most original and scholarlike 
contribution to the department of English philology which 
has yet been made. It was not intended as a_ practical 
school grammar, but to supply the deficiencies of such gram- 
mars, or to be used as a substitute for them, by scholars 
whose linguistic acquirements, in other directions, might fit 
them to relish its investigations, and profit by them. Consi- 
dered as a complete grammar of the English language, — 
although this last edition is greatly superior to its predeces- 
sors, — it is yet exceedingly defective in details, ill-digested, 
and ill-arranged. Considered as an independent contribu- 
tion to English grammar, it is a manly, learned, and most 
valuable work. 

It is distributed into seven parts : —1 and 2. Origin, His- 
tory, and Analysis of the English Language. 3. Phonology, 
including Orthoépy and Orthography. 4. Etymology, gram- 
matical and comparative. 5. Syntax. 6. Prosody. 7. Dia- 
lects of the English Language. ‘The sixth and seventh parts 
are mere addenda, 

In the historical view, the Indo-European tribe, or family 
of languages, is assumed as the widest field of observation. 
This is divided into five stocks, — the Iranian, the Sarmatian, 
the Classical, the Gothic, and the Celtic. In regard to the 
Celtic, notwithstanding Dr. Prichard’s arguments in favor of 
the eastern origin of the Celtic nations, Latham considers its 
claims of aflinity with the Indo-European family as extremely 
doubtful. 

The Gothie stock is divided into two branches, — the 
Scandinavian and the Teutonic ; and the Teutonic branch 
into three divisions, — the Moeso-Gothic, the high Germanic, 
and the low Germanic. Interesting specimens and illustra- 
tions are given of the languages of the different stocks, 
branches, and divisions. ‘The English and Anglo-Saxon are 
low Germanic. ‘The general historical relations of the Eng- 
lish to other divisions and branches of the Gothic stock are 
given, and especially to the Moeso-Gothic and the Frisian. 
The relations of the English to the Anglo-Saxon, and its 
gradual development therefrom, are next traced out more in 
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detail ; the whole followed by some illustrations of English 
dialects. 

Professor Latham is not disposed to ascribe to the Norman 
conquest any great influence in modifying the Anglo-Saxon, 


* What the present language of England would have been, 
had the Norman Conquest never taken place, the analogy of Hol- 
land, Denmark, and of many other countries, enables us to deter- 
mine. It would have been much as it is at present. What it 
would have been had the Saxon conquest never taken place, is a 
question wherein there is far more speculation. Of France, of 
Italy, of Wallachia, and of the Spanish peninsula, the analogies 
all point the same way. They indicate that the original Celtic 
would have been superseded by the Latin of the conquerors ;” as 
it was superseded, we may add, by the Saxon of its Teutonic 
conquerors. 


Professor Latham has spoken more distinctly and sensibly 
upon the tendencies of the English language to future deve- 
lopment than grammarians have generally condescended, or 
dared, to do. 

“The present tendencies of the English may be determined 
by observation ; and as most of them will be noticed in the ety- 
mological part of this volume, the few here indicated must be 
looked upon as illustrations only. 

“1. The distinction between the subjunctive and indicative 
mood is likely to pass away. We verify this by the very gene- 
tal tendency to say If it is, and If he speaks, for If it be, and If 
he speak.” 

How much better is such a plain, historical view, than 
the snarling discussions of some grammarians in regard to the 
English subjunctive, or the attenuated theories of contingency, 
and the absolute dogmas of Mr. Harrison,* which seem to 
take for granted, that old fluctuations have just now entirely 
ceased, and that the present use of the subjunctive is at length 
crystallized around the nucleus of an abstract and permanent 
* principle.” 

“2. The distinction (as far as it goes) between the participle 
passive and the past tense is likely to pass away. We verify 
this by the tendency to say Jt is broke and He is smote, for It is 


* Rise, Progress, and Present Slate of the English Language, by Rev. Mat- 
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3. “ Of the double forms, sung and sang, drank and drunk, &c. 
&c., one only will be permanent.” 


How Mr. Harrison must be horrified, if he should live to 
see and hear these two last tendencies in full development 
and realization ! 

Prof. Latham gives the following, among others, as “ mere 
variations of the same general statement,” which he considers 
as indicating a universal and fundamental principle in lan- 
guage. 

“(1.) The earlier the stage of a given language, the greater the 
amount of its inflectional forms, and the later the stage of a given 
language, the smaller the amount of them. (2.) As languages 
become modern, they substitute prepositions and auxiliary verbs 
for cases and tenses. The reverse never takes place.” 


Such statements, taken in their absolute form, convey, we 
are compelled to think, a very questionable doctrine. Prof. 
Latham himself incidentally admits, a little further on, that 
* the grammar of the New German is complex, compared not 
only with the Old High German, but with the Moeso-Gothic.” 
Thus “ the reverse’ seems once to have taken place. 

In a paper presented to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in 1847, and referred to in a former 
number of this Review, Bunsen has demonstrated the philo- 
sophical absurdity of languages beginning in an inflectional 
state. All prefixes and suflixes and inflectional syllables 
must originally have been separate, significant words. He 
has sustained his speculative’ theory by the fact that the 
oldest languages, such as the Chinese and the old Egyptian, 
retain a greater or less approximation to the original sylla- 
bic character. Latham himself fully recognizes this view 
in another place, where, arguing against the Indo-European 
character of the Celtic, he says, — ‘The Celtic became 
detached from the mother-tongue anterior to the evolution of 
the declension of nouns, whereas the Gothic, Slavonic, Clas- 
sical, and Iranian languages all separated subsequent [subse- 
quently ?] to that stage.” 

Prof. Latham probably had in view, however, ancient and 
modern languages in a more restricted sense, — the cases 
where a distinct modern language has been, as a known his- 
torical fact, developed out of one more ancient, — in short, 
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the tendencies of those languages which, having once reached 
a full inflectional development, have been broken up, to be 
reconstructed in new forms. In such cases, the tendency of 
languages to retrace the steps by which they originally 
advanced, and to return to the simpler grammar of primitive 
times, is certainly a remarkable, as it is in general an un- 
doubted, fact. 

The third part of this Grammar, on the Phonology of the 
English language, is a most valuable, and in some respects, 
a highly original, contribution to this branch of English gram- 
matical science, —a branch which has usually been almost 
as much neglected as that of the historical relations of the 
language. We cannot follow the author through the details 
of this part; but as we differ from him and his school in 
several important particulars, we shall take leave to present 
our own views in an independent form. 

We venture to propose, without further apology, a system 
of consonant and vowel sounds for the English, and in gene- 
ral for the Teutonic and Pelasgic languages, in the accompa- 
nying tabular form. (See next page.) 

The consonant system and the vowel system are to be 
conceived as having each its independent origin ; as starting 
from opposite poles, as it were, and meeting each other in 
certain points of contact; and not as being continuously 
developed one from the other. They must, therefore, be 
treated separately. 

We subjoin, first, the following notes and explanations of 
the system of consonants. 

i. The progress in a vertical direction through any part of 
the table corresponds, step by step, with the transition through 
the organs, from one extreme to the other, between the throat 
and the lips. 

2. The progress from left to right is, throughout, from 
surd consonants, through an increasing degree of vocalization, 
until we reach the transition to pure vowel sounds. 

3. We have proposed to give, in our table, a separate 
representation to all those consonant sounds, and to those 
only, which are simple, that is, which are produced with a single 
effort of the organs, and, when protracted, retain unchanged 
the same character throughout their whole extent. 

4. Although p and 6 are proper labials, their aspirates ph 
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b = English 5. 
bh = English v, or Greek Beta. 
1 = English 2, 
Th = Welsh U. 
r = English r in roar. 
= English ng in hang. 
nhz — French nasal in enfant, 
n= English n in no. 
m= — m in me, 
= English y in 
» = Greek att 
h = English A in hat, or Gr. aspirate « 
ri = Sanscrit vowel r. 
w = English w in wit. 
wh= English wh in whit. 
rh = Greek Rho, or r doubled or rolled ? 
nh and mh may be considered proble- 
matical. 
i =i in machine; shorter in infinity. 
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é = é fermé, or a in fate; shorter in 
fatal and in fatality. 

é= French é in pére, or English in 
there? shorter in berry, bed, bet. 

i=a in hat; longer in Aad, Harry, 
hairy? hair? 

a= Italian a, or @ in father, partial ; 
shorter in partiality, America, 

&=a in fall, or o in nor; shorter in 
lost, wasp, was, not. 

©=o0 in note; shorter in notice, noto- 
rious, wholly ? most ? 

u==u iv rule, or oo in fool; short in 
bull, foot. 

i = French u, connecting u with i; 
not found in English. 

ti= English u in but, bud, burst ; 
French ¢ in me; Hebrew Sheva. 


and 6h (or f and v) have, in actual utterance, become labio- 
dentals ; but this is merely a result of accommodation for 
greater facility in articulating them. In Spanish and German, 
these sounds are still produced by many persons between the 
lips. It may be added, that kA and gh are easily made more 


perfectly guttural than their corresponding lenes. 

5. Q=k, is followed only by u, and either requires the u, 
as in French and Spanish, to be silent, or, as generally in 
English and German, reduces the u or 00 to a semivowel 


equivalent to w. In Anglo-Saxon, it was represented by 
c=k, followed by w. 

6. The consonants, it will be perceived, are distributed 
into four classes, called surds, sonants, liquids, and semi- 
vowels. Each of these four classes is divided into two 
branches, which we have denominated lenes and aspirates. 
By lene, we mean a determinate consonant sound defined by 
a simple contact or particular position of the organs ; and by 
aspirate we mean, in each case, the result of bringing the 
organs nearly into the same contact or position, and then 
continuing to expel the breath for an indefinite length of 
time. In every case, the aspirate combines a breathing with 
its corresponding lene, and the relation of the lene to the 
aspirate is the same throughout the table ; so that, k to kk, 
as g to gh, as d to dh, as b to bh, as w to wh, &e. 

7. The aspirates are all, in their nature, continuous ; and 
of the surds and sonants, the lenes are all explosive, or 
incapable of prolongation. From this characteristic, these 
two classes may be put under the common term mutes, 


| 
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8. The term surd is applied to those mutes which can 
only be whispered, and are sometimes called sharp; sonant 
to those which are accompanied with tone or voice, and are 
sometimes called flat. 

9. Of the liquids, the lenes as well as the aspirates are 
continuous ; and this arises from the peculiar characteristic 
which distinguishes them as a class from all other consonants, 
and to which we would direct special attention ; namely, that 
while, like the lene mutes, they are defined by a perfect con- 
tact of the organs, and are, therefore, not aspirates, they 
allow the breath to flow easily through some other passage, 
as through the nose in the case of the nasal liquids, or around 
the points of contact in the case of the palatals. 

10. The semi-vowels (lene) may be described as a sort of 
fulcrum, or pivot of articulation, in passing from the English e 
(or i short) to any closely subjoined vowel sound, in the case 
of y; and from u or 00 to any such vowel sound, in the 
case of w. Thus, in yarn, wit, we may give first the full 
sounds ee-’arn, oo-it, where, between the initial vowel sound 
ee, oo, and the following vowel sounds, the organs pass 
through a certain momentary but definite position, which 
gives the character of a consonant sound, and which we have 
denominated a fulerum or pivot. If now the vowel part, the 
ee or oo-sound, be reduced to a minimum, and we begin 
immediately upon this pivot or fulcrum, and pronounce yard, 
wit, we shall have the y and w representing sounds of a pro- 
per consonant character. ‘These sounds may be, etymologi- 
cally and historically, the result of thus minimizing a vowel 
sound, and may then be called semi-consonants ; or they may 
be the result of reducing a full consonant sound, as kh, g, gh, 
or /, for example, to this mere pivot or fulcrum, and then be 
called semi-vowels, which only comes to the same thing. 
They are, in short, the points of contact between the conso- 
sant and vocal systems. 

11. Each of the aspirates might have been represented by 
a single character ; but, as A represents a simple breathing or 
aspiration, and as all the aspirates are similarly combined 
with such a breathing, and those of them which are used in 
English are generally so represented, we have chosen to 
represent them all as combined with A. We do not mean 
by this to intimate that the sound of A is added to the re- 
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spective lenes —for in that case the aspirates would not be 
simple sounds — but that it is combined with them through- 
out their whole extent. They are simple, therefore, under 
our definition ; and, if in any sense compound, they are so 
by a sort of chemical composition, in distinction from a me- 
chanical aggregate or mixture. Kh, for example, is not 
equal to k+-A, but to kKxA. This we consider a true aspi- 
ration; while the sound of A, added after a consonant, no 
more renders that consonant a true aspirate, than it does the 
following consonant or vowel. We do not doubt there are 
such aspirates (“so called”) in other languages, as in the 
Sanserit, for example; but we here speak of the strict pro- 
priety of the term. 

12. The ch (in the German ich) and yh (g in the German 
siege) are more palatal than their corresponding lenes & and 
g, and thus constitute a transition to the surd and sonant 
palatals, respectively, of the next set. In their most atten- 
uated and softened form, they may also become mere aspi- 
rates of the semi-vowel y. 

13. C (ch in chin) is manifestly a simple elementary con- 
sonant, and a lene. It is produced by placing a certain por- 
tion of the tongue near the tip, but not the tip itself, against 
a certain part of the palate, and, after pressure, suddenly 
withdrawing it with a violent emission of breath, It has no 
t-sound in its composition, for neither the tip of the tongue 
nor the teeth are used in its production. Neither does 
it end in an sh-sound, for, in that case, it could be pro- 
longed ad libitum, which the true ¢ (ch English) cannot 
be. Moreover, it does not begin with any one sound, and 
end with another, but is the same simple sound throughout its 
whole extent. 

It may be shown by a similar experiment, and proof, that 
j is a simple elementary sound. It bears the same relation to 
c (ch) that g does to k, or any other lene sonant to its cor- 
responding lene surd. 

14. Sh is not the aspirate of s, is not related to s as th to 
t, ph to p, &c., as any one may ascertain by a simple experi- 
ment of pronunciation. S is more dental than palatal ; sh is 
not dental at all. But sh is related to ¢ (ch) precisely as 
any other aspirate to its lene; that is, if you place the organs 
as if to produce c¢, but instead of bringing them into perfect 
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contact, retain a slight passage between for the constant 
egress of the breath, modifying it, as it goes out, by this spe- 
cific approximation of the organs to a state of contact, you 
will have a perfect sh. 

Zh is plainly related to 7, as sh to ¢ (ch.) 

The s and z, as sibilants, are peculiar, but, in respect to 
the organs employed in their articulation, they furnish a tran- 
sition between the palatal c, &c., and the dentals ¢, &c. ; 
and in respect to the mode of their articulation, they are to 
be reckoned among the aspirates rather than the lenes, 
Their lenes would be a certain unpronounceable medium be- 
tween c and ¢, and between 7 and d respectively. 

16. Of the aspirated liquids, we have an illustration of the 
th in the Welsh M; and perhaps of the ré in the Greek ¢ ; 
the double, or rolled, r may represent it in any language. 
The nh and mh may be left as hypothetical. 

17. Ng represents a simple, elementary, and a liquid 
sound, combining a nasal and a palatal character, or interme- 
diate between the two, being produced in the endeavor to 
pronounce an n, by pressing the middle of the tongue against 
the palate. Nhg (or ngh) the so-called French nasal, is 
related to ng as any other aspirate to its lene ; that is, it is 
accompanied with an emission of the breath, while the organs 
aré in near approximation to the specific contact which 
characterizes ng. 

18. The position of A we should not insist upon. It either 
belongs among the semi-vowels, or is to be rejected altogether 
from both vowels and consonants, as a mere breathing —a 
tertium quid, sui generis. 

19. As to wh, it has generally been maintained by modern 
English grammarians that it is pronounced hw (i. e. hoo), as 
it was written by the Anglo-Saxons. But we doubt not that 
if a man will observe carefully for himself how, and with what 
difference, he pronounces wit and whit, he will be satisfied 
that the A is really pronounced neither before nor after the w, 
but in the same sort of constant combination with it, which 
characterizes any other aspirate as connected with its lene. 
Whether the A, therefore, should be printed before or after 
the w, is a matter of indifference, except so far as consistency 
in the notation of a given alphabet is concerned. Wh is 
certainly the most consistent with the rest of the English 
alphabet. 
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20. As to the positions of the several liquids and semi- 
vowels ; that m is labial, and n dental, and both nasal, there 
can be no doubt; there can be as little doubt that r and 1 
are palatals; and we have shown that ng is intermediate. In 
regard to the positions of the r and the J, in relation to each 
other, there might be some question. The r is, perhaps, in 
actual ordinary pronunciation, as deeply palatal as J, some 
may think it should be more so. We confess, that, in settling 
their relative place, we have been guided very much by what 
is observed as the natural course of etymological change. It 
is well known, that the gutturo-palatal and palatal mutes 
frequently pass into ¢ (or what is called liquid / or 4) and the 
converse. Thus, take the modern correspondents of the 
Latin oculus ; Ital. occhio, Sp. ojo, A. S. eage, Germ. auge, 
Fr. oei/, Eng. eye. Observe, also, that the Spanish jota = kh 
is regularly substituted for the liquid /, as Latin filia, Fr. fille, 
Sp. Aya; Lat. folium, Fr. feuille, Sp. hoja, &c. Also, r is 
a frequent etymological correspondent of s, as was, were, and 
(Germ.) war, wire ; (Germ.) Eisen, iron ; honos, honor, &c. 
We may add, while it occurs, that A, also, often corresponds 
to s,as sew; fare, septem; sedeo,&c. That y and 
w are in their proper positions, is clear without further re- 
mark. 

21. We have just referred to liquid 7, so called. This, 
and the liquid n (Sp. ii,) are sounds well known in the Ros 
mance languages ; but as they are really compound sounds, 
we have not inserted them in our table. Every other lene 
consonant is susceptible of the same composition, which con- 
sists in suflixing the semi-vowel y-sound so closely to the 
consonant, that both are articulated in the same syllable, and 
by one continuous effort of the organs. Yet the result is not 
a simple sqynd, for it is not the same throughout its whole 
extent. For instance, while we may pronounce the Latin 
jilia and Allemania thus, fil-ya, Alleman-ya, we must pro- 
nounce, in the French, fille and Allemagne, so as to include 
all the sounds of the Latin words, except the final a, so that 
the y-sound is to be joined in the same syllable with the J and 
n, thus producing what are called liquid / and n. 

22. lt might, indeed, be thought that sh and zh arise from 
this sort of composition with s and z; when we consider such 
combinations as mission, nation, azure, glazier, &c., in which 
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the s and z sounds, followed immediately by the sound of the 
semi-vowel y, are respectively pronounced very nearly, if not 
exactly, like sh and zh. But we have the authority of all 
the leading graminarians, as well as our own decided judg- 
ment, in favor of considering them as simple elementary 
sounds. 

The c (ch in chin) and j may be brought into similar 
approximations with ¢ and d, followed by the sound of the 
semi-vowel y, as in question, mixture, soldier, assiduous, &c. 
This is a remarkable phenomenon for the consideration of 
those who make cand 7 compounds respectively of tsh and 
dzh. But, if cand) are not simple sounds, no more are sh and 
zh; and to represent the ¢ (ch in chin) and the 7 as equiva- 
lent to tsy and dzy, respectively, looks very odd, at the same 
time that the intermediate s and z are manifestly superfluous, 
Meanwhile, in view of the approximations, above described, 
to a combination with a y-sound, this whole series of palatal 
mutes may be held of doubtful simplicity. 

23. We will add, that while our whole consonant system 
is arranged on quite different principles from Professor La- 
tham’s, we are in direct antithesis with him in two principal 
points ; that is to say, in regard to the true character (1) of 
aspirates in general, which he makes k +A, &c., or mere non- 
descripts and pseudonymes ; (2) of the sounds of ¢ (ch in 
chin) and 7, which he makes compounds of tsh and dzh. 
Although it would be quite as natural and correct, in accord- 
ance with the German notation, to make the sh-sound a 
compound of s and ¢ (or ch) and represent it by sch. We 
differ, also, in regard to the true relations of sh, zh, and wh 
in the system. 

24. The table we have given will furnish a very conve- 
nient clue to the labyrinth of etymological chapges. The 
interchange or transition of sounds, horizontally, is very com- 
mon, and is always easy and natural, involving only different 
modifications in the use of the same organs or organical parts. 
And we see that, in reference to the organs, there are only 
four full sets of sounds, and parts of a fifth. The interchange 
or transition vertically, being from organ to organ, is less 
easy and common, but by no means infrequent or unnatural. 
When it occurs, it takes place gradually. A sound, for exam- 
ple, is brought forward little by little from the throat to the pa- 
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late, thus becoming easier and less harsh ; then further and fur- 
ther along the palate to the teeth; and the converse. Thus 
k becomes c¢, sh, s, th, as in passing from the Greek to the 
Italian, French, English, and Spanish, in the name of Cicero ; 
and from the Anglo-Saxon to the English, in ceorl, cild, cire, 
cider, &c. Thus s is interchanged with t, es = it, das = 
that, aus = out, aussihnen = atone, loveth= loves. The 
interchange between the p and ¢ sounds is comparatively 
rare ; yet there are some instances, as t00uge3 = aFoouges, 

25. The liquids, from their nature, easily run into each 
other, especially the 7 and r, and the m, n, and ng. The 
semi-vowel y has a direct etymological relation, not only 
with the whole gutturo-palatal and palatal class of conso- 
nants, but also with those at the other extreme, — the labials ; 
the Greek 6 furnishing the type at once for the letter y and 
the letter v = 0A, which passes into the semi-vowel w. Also, it 
is well known that not only the semi-vowel y, but the lene 
gutturo-palatal g, is etymologically interchangeable with w, 
Moreover, in English, the u long has a constant tendency to 
take a y sound before it. And wu being the deepest, and ¢ 
(or e) the most superficial of the vowel sounds, they seem to 
have interchanged their places in the table, when compared 
with the organic relations of their corresponding consonant 
sounds. Thus, as we approach the vowels, we find the con- 
sonants more and more easily running into one another, until 
the extremes are brought immediately together. , 

26. We should, of course, expect the vowels to exhibit a 
still more liquid or fluent character. Such we find to be the 
fact ; so that vowels can guide us but a very short distance 
in etymological pursuits; and, in a general view, they are 
entirely neglected, as unimportant, or at least unessential ele- 
ments. Not only do the vowel system and the vowel sounds 
of different languages differ, —so that scarcely any vowel 
sound of one language finds an exact equivalent in any other,— 
but the vowel sounds of the same language are in a state of 
continual flux. Variations and diversities are perceptible, not 
only in comparing the usage of different ages and distant 
localities, but during the lifetime of the same generation, and 
in the mouth of almost every different individual. ‘There is, 
naturally, no definite number of vowel sounds, either in respect 
to quality or quantity. All distinctions are temporary and 
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arbitrary. Voice is concrete ; consonants or articulations are 
discrete or numeral quantities. The different kinds of vow- 
els, which men have endeavored to fix by different characters, 
pass into each other by infinitesimal gradations ; and the dif- 
ferent lengths of each may be varied imperceptibly, from the 
most sudden explosion to the most protracted drawl which the 
breath will allow. 

27. Such being the uncertain and unstable character of 
vowel sounds, we shall refrain from attempting a thorough 
analysis and discussion of them ; and that the more readily, 
as we have extended our remarks upon the consonants to 
such an unexpected length. 

28. The vowel system is not so much a continuation as a 
pendant, or rather an opposite pole, to the consonant system ; 
the semi-vowels occupying the point of indifference. It is 
included in the same range, with respect to the part of the 
mouth at which each vocal sound receives its peculiar modi- 
fication from the throat outward to the lips, only in an order 
the reverse of that of the corresponding consonant system. 
The sound of a (as in ah) may be considered the fountain of 
vocalization, as it is the first letter of all alphabets. It is 
developed upwards and outwards to the extreme of attenua- 
tion in i (ee), and downwards and inwards to the extreme of 
depth in u (00.) J is the most slender and superficial ; the 
most internal and guttural of all vowel sounds. These are 
the three fundamental vowels; precisely the three which, 
and which alone, have characters specially corresponding to 
them in the alphabets of many languages, as the Hebrew and 
the old Gothic. 

29. In the transition from a to 7, the sound of e (or our a 
in fate) is naturally produced and made a prominent resting 
place. In the transition from a to u, the sound of o is natu- 
rally produced, and becomes another intermediate resting 
place. These are the five vowel characters, and represent 
the five primary vowel sounds recognized in modern Euro- 
pean languages. This series, i, e, a, 0, u, (as just described 
with their Continental sounds) form a natural sequence of 
sounds, and may be easily produced in order, by a continual 
progressive modification, in a sort of yawn, beginning at i, the 
slenderest and most superficial, and terminating at wu, the 
deepest and most guttural, 
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30. All other vowel sounds are only further modifications, 
intermediations, combinations, or mixtures of some of these 
five. They may be modifications, for example, broader or 
more slender, as 4 in all (or 6 in nor) compared with o in 
old. ‘They may be minor points of transition, more or less 
definitely fixed in some particular time and place, as @ in fat, 
intermediate between a ande. The i in pine is a mixture or 
conjoining of the two sounds a and e, ora andi. Thee 
may be divided into two kinds ; the more close and acute é, 
as it approximates 7; and the more open and flat é, as it 
approximates @ in fat. The former corresponds to our @ in 
fate, the latter nearly to our é in bell, somewhat protracted. 
The French ii is not so much intermediate between i and u, 
as rather a combination of both. Like the Greek 4, it serves 
to connect the two extremes, and thus brings the vowel 
sounds into a continuous circle. 

We have, therefore, three schemes or systems of vowel 
sounds, — (1) the fundamental i, a, u; (2) the e, a, 0, u, 
for which we have separate letters ; (3) the more extended 
i, é, é, a, a, a, 0, u, ii, in which the circle is completed. 

31. We take no notice here of mere differences of quantity, 
as the 6 in not, which is the short sound of a or of 6 in nor ; 
or the i in fit, which is the short sound of i in machine, &c. 
We may remark, however, that, in English, all the so-called 
short vowels have a certain peculiar explosive character, 
which is hardly found in other languages. 

32. The i in but, grunt, final in the e of the French me, 
&c., is the most imperfect, indifferent, and indefinable of all 
the vowel sounds. It might be considered as a sort of semi- 
vowel corresponding to the a. See a final in Cuba = Cubu(r), 
&c. But it is impossible to place it satisfactorily anywhere. 
It seems to range from a sort of guttural vowel or semi-vowel 
somewhere below u or above y, to the position behind a, 
where we have ventured to place it. 

Prof. Latham finds some distinctions of which we were not 
aware. He says the English has no sound corresponding 
with the é fermé of the French, which he considers as inter- 
mediate between @ in fate and ee in feet. He even, in one 
case, calls our a in fate its “ opposite.” Now, we had sup- 
posed that these two sounds came as near being perfect equi- 
valents as any two sounds whatever, taken one from each 
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language respectively, or in fact, as any two sounds what- 
ever in any two languages whatever. 

He also ranks the o chiuso of the Italians, as intermediate 
between o in note and oo in book. To our ear, the sound of 
0 in note is so exactly like the Italian 0 chiuso, that no oo- 
sound would increase the likeness a whit. 

In his vowel system, he regards a in fate and o in note as 
the extremes, considering the other sounds as transitional or 
intermediate ; and gives, as the true order of alliance for a 
complete vowel system, the following sequences, — a in fate, 
é fermé, ee in feet, ii in iibel (Germ.) 00 in book, o chiuso, 0 
in note. To us, such a system seems strangely imperfect 
and disjointed. The first, the most ancient, the most hearty, 
the most natural of all vowels,—the a in father, pater, 
abba, —is entirely wanting, and the o is unnaturally placed 
after the oo. 

As to the question of a convenient number of vowel cha- 
racters, it might seem at first sight desirable to have our pre- 
sent number, five, increased. But when we consider the 
infinite and insensible gradations and fluctuations of vowel 
sounds, both in quality and quantity, we may perhaps be led 
to the conclusion, that an increase of the number of charac- 
ters, though it might be a present accommodation, would not 
prove a permanent improvement. Even with the few we 
now have, such have been the changes in pronunciation since 
the first notation of our language, that it is by no means an 
infrequent thing that the same vowel sound should be repre- 
sented by two or more letters. 

In regard to the formation of syllables, to accent, and to 
the quantity of vowels, Prof. Latham has some very im- 
portant remarks; important, however, in our apprehension, 
more as suggesting how much these intricate subjects need 
further consideration, than as settling right principles or pre- 
senting ‘clear notions ” respecting them. 


“In fat the vowel is, according to common parlance, short ; 
in fate it is long. For the words long and short, 1 would fain 
substitute independent and dependent. If from the word fate I 
separate the final consonantal sound, the syllable fa remains. In 
this syllable, the a has precisely the sound it had before. It is 
not so in the word fat. If from this I remove the consonant fol- 
lowing, and so leave the a at the end of the syllable, instead of in 
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the middle, I must do one of two things ; I must sound it either 
as the a in fate, or else as the a in father. lts (so-called) short 
sound it cannot retain, unless it be supported by a consonant fol- 
lowing. For this reason it is dependent. The same is the case 
with all the so-called short sounds, namely, — the ¢ in ded, i in 
fit, a in ball, o in not, and u in but.” 


He afterwards enunciates the following canons : — 


“1. All long vowels are independent, but all independent vow- 
els are not long ; (e. g., u in monument is not long, though inde- 


ndent.) 
* 2. All dependent vowels are short, but all short vowels are 


not dependent. 
** Clear notions upon these matters are necessary for determin- 
ing the structure of the English and classical metres.” 


We agree perfectly with this last remark; and we are, 
moreover, convinced that “clear notions on these matters ” 
can never be attained until we consent to extend our views 
beyond the narrow and very peculiar circle of our own lan- 
guage, and until certain current terms and obstinate preju- 
dices, peculiar to English usage and the English mind, shall 
be utterly rooted out and banished. The terms Jong and 
short should no more be used, as they constantly are, to 
designate distinctions in the quality instead of the quantity of 
vowel sounds ; for when so used, they are, and inevitably 
will be, misunderstood. Neither must it be supposed that a 
certain quantity is essentially connected with a certain quality 
of sound ; as, for instance, that the a as sounded in fate is 
always essentially and necessarily long, or the @ as in fat 
always and necessarily short. Neither must it be supposed 
that any quality of vowel sound whatever is naturally inca- 
pable either of ending a syllable, or of being closed by a con- 
sonant following in the same syllable. These are English 
perversions and prejudices, which, if we would have a gene- 
ral and commanding, as well as clear and distinct, view of 
this subject, must be absolutely abandoned and proscribed. 

Any quality of vowel sound, whatever, may be protracted 
to any length whatever which the breath will allow, and yet 
remain the same sound. The word fat may be sung through 
half a dozen semibreves, the voice dwelling all the while 
upon the a, without changing it into either a in far, or a in 
fall, still less into a in fate. So with e in bed, o in not, &c. 

Q* 
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Any quality of vowel sound may be uttered in the shortest 
— time which can be measured by the action of the 
uman organs, and yet remain precisely the same quality 
which a quantity of ten times the length would possess. In 
short, a certain quality of sound being given, we can always 
take more or less of it at pleasure. 

To our ear, the a following the f in fate is longer, that is, 
is usually pronounced longer, than in fatal ; and decidedly 
longer in fatal than in fatality, though the same quality 
remains throughout. The case is similar with the first o in 
the series note, notion, notorious ; and with the u in the 
words brute, brutal, brutality. So the a, as in fat, may be 
gradually lengthened, as in the series hat, had, Harry, hairy, 
hair, (pronouncing Aair as it is more usually pronounced in 
New England,) and the e in bed, as in bet, bed, berry, béte (F r.) 
The sounds of the vowels in these two last series are, more- 
over, similar to each other; the German 4 or ae, combining 
the two, and giving nearly an intermediate sound between 
them. South of New England, the ai in hair is generally 
pronounced almost exactly like the @ or the é. 

Prof. Latham says he has convinced himself, that e in bed 
is incapable of being independent. Yet the é in bétise and 
pécher is certainly independent, and so, in actual pronuncia- 
tion, is the final e in procés, objet, &c.; though in all these 
cases, we have only different lengths of the same vowel sound, 
e as in bed. Indeed, it is certain, in the nature of the case, 
that in pronouncing the very word bed, we have completed 
our sound of e before we begin the articulation of d, and we 
might stop then, simply omitting the d, in which case the e 
must remain as it was, but would be independent. 

The amount of Prof. L.’s two canons seems to be just 
this, — long and short are synonymous with independent and 
dependent, with one exception, namely, that an independ- 
ent vowel may sometimes be short, as the u in monument, for 
example. But the question is, whether a dependent vowel 
may not also be long. 

The 00 in book he calls independent, and the ou in could, 
dependent. We can perceive no considerable difference, if 
any, in the length, and no difference at all in the dependence 
of the vowel sound in those two cases. We can perceive a 


difference in length between boot and book, food and foot, 
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but we cannot find the difference in dependence. The 00 
seems to us just as dependent and just as independent in one 
case as in the other; unless Prof. L. simply begs the ques- 
tion in the use of the words independent and dependent, mak- 
ing them synonymous with long and short, in which case we 
can see no great advantage in the use of them. Or, if he 
uses independent as equivalent to the quality of sound we usu- 
ally and naturally, not necessarily, give a vowel in English, 
when it ends, the syllable; and dependent for the sound, we 
usually and naturally give a vowel when it is followed by a 
consonant in the same syllable, it would have been better to 
have said so; but, in that case, we do not see of what use 
the distinction would be in the metres or the pronunciation of 
the classical, or of any other languages than the English. 
And even confining the application to our own language ; for 
aught we can see or hear, the a is equally dependent and 
equally long in angel and in anger, in part and in past, 
though in the last case it be pronounced with the precise 
quality of a in fat. So, also, the o in dost, being the same 
sound as o in lot, seems to us equally long with o in most, 
though in the last case the o be that in note; and the u in 
burst is long in comparison with u in but. If our view be 
correct in these or in any of these cases, then is a dependent 
vowel, even in English, sometimes really long, as well as an 
independent vowel sometimes really short. Certainly a 
Frenchman would not consider the é longer in pécher than 
the é in pécher, nor the difference between the sound of ai in 
the French chaine or vaine and the English chain or vain, 
as a difference of quantity so much as of quality, — although 
the é and the English ai are at least nearly our a in fate, 
while the French é, ai, and ai, are at least nearly our ¢ in 
men, more or less prolonged. 

Prof. L. points out the important distinction between a 
long syllable and a long vowel ; a distinction which is too 
often lost sight of, but against which we think we have not 
sinned, 

He also endeavors to explain the difference between accent 
and quantity ; in which we do not think he has clearly suc- 
ceeded. “In the adjective augist, for example, and the sub- 
stantive Adgust,” he maintains that “the quantity (of each 
vowel or of each syllable ?) remains the same, though the accent 
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is different.” We think otherwise. But we heartily commend 
this whole portion of his work to special attention. 

Prof. Latham goes quite to the other extreme from Mr, 
Harrison’s view of gender, as necessarily attaching even 
to the English article and adjective, and lays it down as “a 
sort of definition (applicable to substantives as well as adjec- 
tives) that there is no gender when there is no affection of the 
declension, consequently, there are no true genders in such 
words as genitor, genitrix, nor do we have any true genders 
until we come to such words as dominus, domina,” — words 
which differ not in their radical terminations only, but in the 
forms of their declension. In English, therefore, there may 
be a distinction of sex, but not of gender. 

The mode of forming the plural of beauty, key, cargo, &c. 
&c., he considers a point not of etymology but of orthogra- 
phy. In this view we agree with him ; and we should place 
in the same category the mode of forming wiser from wise, 
happier from happy, hotter from hot, &c.; as compared with 
greater from great, &c.; also, the mode of forming the third 
person singular of the verb go, &c., and the different modes 
of forming the past tense of regular (weak) verbs, sometimes 
adding d, sometimes ed. 

The discussion of the auxiliary verbs, and, consequently, 
the greater part of the so-called conjugation of the English 
verb, he dismisses to syntax ; a view which certainly deserves 
respectful consideration. 

He recognizes a true dative case in English, in such phrases 
as, give him the book, tell them the story, — him, them, her, 
&c., being originally Anglo-Saxon dative forms, and, in such 
cases, retaining in English a dative sense and use. 

He prefers I sung to I sang, Mr. Harrison to the contrary 
notwithstanding. He doubts ** whether our be a true genitive, 
rather than an adjectival form,” and considers ours “ as an 
independent word.” ‘On this, however,” he adds, “too 
much stress cannot [must not] be laid.” 

He classes affirmatives and negatives as a distinct part of 
speech. It is certainly difficult to bring them under the defi- 
nition of any of the parts of speech commonly recognized. 

In his first edition, he expressed the opinion, that, in the 

hrase “he is gone,” gone must be considered an adjective. 
his statement, as far as we can find, is omitted in the pre- 
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sent edition, and, we think, with good reason. The analogy 
of the French, German, and other languages, would rather 
lead us to regard it merely as a peculiar mode of conjugating 
the verb go, using the auxiliary Ls tesnuad of have, to form its 
compound tenses, and thus producing a slight modification of 
meaning. This form was used in the Anglo-Saxon, in the 
elder English, and in the translation of the Bible, much more 
constantly than at the present day. With such verbs as go, 
come, arrive, enter, and verbs of motion generally, it is still 
used in England more than in this country. We say, almost 
exclusively, “ he has come ;” “the ship has arrived ;” 
“when he had entered into the house,” &c.; whereas in 
England, one frequently meets still the older forms, “he is 
come ;” “ the ship is arrived,” &c. 

The following statement, made in the first edition, has also 
been corrected : — 


“In predicating something concerning neither you nor I, a 
negative assertion is made concerning both. In predicating some- 
thing concerning either you or I, a positive assertion is made 
concerning one of the two. This indicates that neither should 
take a plural, either a singular verb; in other words, that the only 
proper constructions are, ‘ either you or | is in fault,’ and ‘ neither 
you nor I are in fault.’ ” 

But the following equally strange statement has been 
sufferered to remain : —‘ to say, ‘myself am weak,’ is as 
incorrect as to say, ‘my body am weak.’” On the other 
hand, to our ear, to say, “ myself is weak,” is as repugnant as 
to say, “ I is weak,” or, “I is in fault.” Pope says, “myself 
am blind ;” Milton, “myself am hell,” “ thyself art,” &e. 
Such we think to be the usage of all the best English authors. 
Indeed, no form of expression could more definitely and 
decidedly point out the distinction of persons, than myself, 
thyself, &c. 

The arranging of most of the verbs, commonly called irre- 
gular, as a regular conjugation, called the strong conjugation, 
side by side with those verbs which form their preterite in ed, 
called the weak conjugation, is, doubtless, a very scientific 
procedure, and well becomes the professed and profound lin- 
guist. In such a work as Grinm’s Deutsche Grammatik, or, 
in this of Latham’s, it is justin place. A conjugation, which, 
like that of the Hebrew verb, consists chiefly in a modification 
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of the internal vowel of the word, has as good a right, in 
itself, to be called a regular conjugation, as that which de- 
pends upon additional terminations. It is certainly stronger, 
and, perhaps, more natural. But it may well be doubted 
whether, in practical grammars of the English language, any 
thing is gained by introducing this arrangement. It has not 
been introduced, so far as we know, into the practical school 
grammars of the German, where it would be even more 
appropriate, with respect both to the character of the lan- 
guage, and that of those who learn it, than in English. It 
may be well always to use and enjoy every new light; but in 
our zeal to appropriate such light, or to show that we have 
got a sight of it, we shall do well not to remove so far from 
all the older and brighter luminaries, as really to place our- 
selves in greater obscurity than before. 

If of the verbs of a language some six thousand are con- 
jugated in one way against some one or two hundred in all 
other ways, and if, as often as a new verb is introduced 
into the language, it invariably submits to the former mode 
of conjugation; that mode has certainly a very plausible, 

ractical claim to be considered the normal, regular, con- 
jugation of the language, as it actually exists. And if the 
one or two hundred others must be divided into twelve or 
thirteen classes, besides rejecting a few as incorrigible irregu- 
lars, there is an additional infelicity in making this complex 
conjugation of twelve or thirteen classes, with so few indivi- 
duals, coérdinate with (or rather ostensibly superior to) the 
simple conjugation of the 6000, which needs no subdivision or 
classification whatever. 

But after all, this may be more a dispute of words, than 
any thing else. We wish only to say, that it would seem to 
us a plainer method for practical use in learning to master 
the language, first, to reserve as the only regular verbs, those 
which have usually been recognized as such, and then to 
analyze and classify the irregular verbs as thoroughly and 
scientifically as you please. 

Professor Latham has made a distinction, not always suffi- 
ciently recognized, between what might be called aggregate 
verbs, and the irregular conjugation. Of the former class, are 
such words as, am, was, and go, went, &c. In such cases, we 
have parts from different roots put together, so as to form a 
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continuous conjugation ad sensum. In Latin, sum, fui, and 
in French, aller, vais, irai, are similar cases. 

Go was once conjugated, go, yode (yo-ed,) gone (go-en) ; 
it was then almost regular. For yode we have substituted 
went, derived from wend, corresponding to the Latin vado, 
French vais, &c. Yode also brings the English go into sen- 
sible connection with the Latin and Greek ; thus, for go, yo 
= eo = or 


“In the phrase this will do — this will answer the purpose, the 
word do is wholly different from the word do meaning to act. In 
the first case, it is equivalent to the Latin va/ere ; in the second, 
to the Latin facere. Of the first, the Anglo-Saxon inflection is 
déah, dugon, dohte, dohtest, &c. Of the second, it is do, doth, 
dyde, &c.” 

“ Mind — mind and do so and so. In this sentence, the word 
mind is wholly different from the noun mind. The Anglo-Saxon 
forms geman, gemanst, gemunon, without the d ; this letter occur- 
ring only in the preterite tense (gemunde, gemundon) of which it 
is the sign. Mind is, then, a preterite form with a present 
tense ; whilst minded (as in he minded his business) is an instance 
of excess of inflection.” 


In regard to do, we doubt not the theory above given, is 
correct ; and, in regard to mind, it may be so substaniially, 
But we beg leave to suggest another hypothesis in explana- 
tion of the added d. It may be a mere euphonic addition, 
as it frequently is after n; as in gos ; tender ; j¢”-03, gen- 
us, kin, kind ; “ev-0s, mens, mente, mind, Or, it may be first 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon, as a noun, and then used in 
English as a verb; thus, in Anglo-Saxon, already, geman, 
gemunan, and (noun) gemynd, or, omitting the prefix, munan, 
(noun) mynd. 

These are but specimens of the results of Professor La- 
tham’s investigations. His work is a storehouse of learned, 
judicious, and exceedingly instructive remarks upon the etymo- 
logies, analogies, and historical changes of the English Jan- 
guage, especially with respect to those words and phrases 
which are of most frequent colloquial use. And in this edi- 
tion, the department of syntax — an indispensable and inva- 
luable complement to the rest of the work —is so enlarged, 
as to be entirely new. We should be glad to follow through 
some of its more striking details, but must refrain, 
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We take our leave of this book, with our hearty thanks to 
the author, and our earnest recommendation of the work 
itself to the attention of all scholars who would attain a tho- 
rough philosophical acquaintance with their mother tongue. 


Art. II. The Roman State, from 1815 to 1850. By Luiai 
Carvo Farini. Translated from the Italian, by the Ricut 
Hon. W. E. Guapstone, M. P. for the University of 
Oxford. London: John Murray. 1851. 2 vols. Svo. 


Tue author of this work was born in the province of 
Ravenna, in 1812, and was educated for the medical pro- 
fession. He became noted for his liberal opinions in politics, 
though he is not a republican, but a favorer of constitutional 
monarchy, belonging to the same school with Gioberti and 
Cesare Balbo, the distinguished author of The Hopes of Italy, 
who dedicated to him some letters on political subjects, and to 
whom, in return, this work is inscribed. These men have 
acquired a just fame for their temperate and judicious views 
of reform, and for the sound advice which they gave their 
countrymen, when as yet the yoke of despotism was heavy 
upon them, not to waste their strength in partial plots and 
insurrections, or to damage their cause by mad assaults upon 
religion, and by impracticable schemes for the establishment 
of a republic, but to watch and labor patiently for the great 
objects of constitutional freedom and Italian independence. 
But moderate as Farini’s views were, he did not escape per- 
secution from the harsh government of the late Pontiff, Gregory 
XVL., by whom he was twice sent into exile. He returned 
to his country under the general amnesty proclaimed by Pius 
IX., and, in March, 1848, he was appointed minister-substitute, 
or Under Secretary of State, for the Interior, in the first 
ministry created under the new constitution. He retained 
this post as long as his colleagues remained in power, and 
resumed it under the Mamiani ministry, in the following June. 
He also sat in the Council of Deputies, and Rossi subse- 
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quently appointed him Director of the Board of Health, from 
which office he was ejected by the Triumvirs of the Republic. 
He was reappointed when the French entered the city, and 
again displaced by the Triumvirate of Cardinals. Then he 
took refuge in Turin, where he now holds an appointment. 
The history of the author is, to a considerable extent, a 
voucher for the character of his book. We were therefore 
prepared to find it worthy of the praise which Mr. Gladstone 
gives it in his preface, as a work of “great ability and saga- 
city,” particularly remarkable for “its dispassionate and 
judicial calumess in reference to Roman affairs.” It has 
been received with great favor in Italy, where it is treated as 
a work of authority, deserving credit for the excellent oppor- 
tunities which the writer had for acquiring information, for 
the valuable documents which are inserted in it, and for “ the 
frankness, fairness, and circumspection of the author's judg- 
ments upon political events and interests.” ‘The fact that an 
author and statesman of so much eminence as Mr. Gladstone, 
who has lately earned the thanks of the civilized world for 
his indignant exposure of the brutal tyranny of the Neapolitan 
government, has deemed it worthy to be translated and pub- 
lished in England, is in itself no slight testimony in its favor. 
We are glad to find a trustworthy guide to any portion of 
the eventful history of the great revolutionary outbreak in 
Europe, in 1848. The contemporaneous accounts, as they 
appeared in the newspapers and other public journals, were 
so perverted by party spirit and a desire to enlist the sympathy 
of foreign nations on the one side or the other, and therefore 
so confused and contradictory, that many inquirers at a dis- 
tance gave up the task of reconciling them with each other in 
despair. But the truth gradually creeps out as the passions 
kindled by those momentous events subside ; and though the 
minds of many have been so preoccupied that they are slow 
to receive it, the publication of official documents, and the 
testimony of credible and dispassionate eye-witnesses, at last 
establish the facts in the case beyond the reach of skepticism, 
Till the landmarks of history are thus set up, it is idle to risk 
a judgment on the characters of the agents in the strife, or on 
the nature of the interests which were at stake. We shall be 
obliged to set up idols and pull them down again as rapidly 
as the movers of the first French Revolution installed the busts 
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of their heroes of a day in the Pantheon, and then thrust 
them out and dragged them through the mire, — till, growing 
ashamed of their own fickleness, they suddenly stopped, and 
left that temple of a nation’s gratitude to its great men as 
empty as it remains to this day. 

Pius the Ninth himself is the most striking of the recent 
instances of these sudden mutations of popular favor. Only 
three years ago, he was the object of universal veneration and 
gratitude, not only at Rome, but throughout the civilized 
world. The prints that were everywhere circulated of his 
fair and benignant, almost saintlike, countenance answered 
well to the general impression of his character. His subjects 
idolized him, and even the sternest Protestants could not 
refuse a tribute of gratitude and respect to that rare phenome- 
non, a reforming Pope. If he had died then, the general 
voice of Christendom would have sanctioned his canonization 
in a far shorter period than the cautious practice of the Church 
in modern times has established as a precaution against hasty 
judgment in placing any name on the calendar of saints. But 
one short year made a pitiable change, either in his character, 
or in the ability of the world to read it aright. He has 
sounded a lower depth in popular estimation even than his 

redecessor, the harsh and despotic Gregory. Satires and 
imprecations on him are now rudely scrawled on the walls of 
public buildings at Rome, through which may still be dis- 
cerned the half-effaced inscription, viva Pio Nono. The 
languages of Italy and England have been ransacked for 
terms of reproach and insult to be heaped upon his adminis- 
tration and his name. He is now called a craven apostate to 
the cause of freedom and progress — the weak tool of Austria 
and bigoted Cardinals — the persecutor of his former friends, 
and the oppressor of his people. 

Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. We do not believe that 
Pius was ever so good or so bad a Pope as he has been 
represented, though a fair estimate of his character would 
probably incline much in his favor. It is one recommenda- 
tion of Farini’s work, that it supplies a key to the Pontiff’s 
character and the apparent inconsistencies in his conduct, not 
by what the writer gives as his own opinion, but by the mate- 
rials furnished to enable the reader to form an opinion for 
himself. Unfortunately, the volumes now published bring 
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down the narrative only to the period of the assassination of 
Rossi and the flight of the Pope, in November, 1848; but 
a continuation is promised, which will be a history of the 
Triumvirate, the siege of Rome, and the reéstablishment of 
the Papal authority. We now propose to give an abstract 
of the work up to its present limit, not for the purpose of 
expressing our own views, but in order to lay before our 
readers a summary of the information afforded by the author, 
adopting for the moment his conclusions, and even his phrase- 
ology when it does not admit of abridgment. 

After the pacification of 1815, the Papal government, more 
than any other court in Italy, evinced a disposition to protect 
the independence of the peninsula and to repel the encroach- 
ments of Austria. Cardinal Consalvi, an active and saga- 
cious minister, remonstrated in a firm tone against the loss of 
the Papal territory beyond the Po, and the occupation of 
Ferrara and Comacchio as Austrian military posts. It is the 
nature of the Roman government to bend to necessity, but 
never to resign or forget her claims ; and the Pope resented 
a partial restoration in the tone of one who was aggrieved 
rather than benefited by the success of the Allied Powers. 
But this disposition to restore every thing to the standard of 
1790 operated to the detriment of the home government. 
The ecclesiastics returned to the civil offices of which they 
had been dispossessed. The tendency of the administration 
was retrograde, and the customs and institutions which had 
been reformed by the French were generally restored to their 
ancient footing, the few improved forms which were allowed 
to continue not harmonizing with the rest of the fabric. ‘This 
state of things could not fail to excite general discontent, and 
the power of the government was sternly exercised to repress 
it. Educated persons, men of letters and science, were natu- 
rally most impatient for reform, and they bore the full brunt 
of persecution. Then, among others, Pellegrino Rossi, the 
chief ornament of the university of Bologna, was driven into 
exile, and soon acquired distinction at Paris, whence he 
returned as French ambassador to Rome, there to perish 
miserably by assassination. The Pope formally anathema- 
tized the sect of the Carbonari; but they had become too 
much imbued with French principles of philosophy to heed 
the now innocuous thunders of the Church. Then a rival 
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sect was established, that of the Sanfedists, to combat it with 
its own weapons. ‘ 


“There had existed anciently a politico-religious association, 
called the Pacifici, or the Santa Unione, which took for its motto 
the text of the Gospel, “* Beati pacifici quia filii Dei vocabuntur,” 
and was sworn to maintain the public peace at the risk of life. 
Perhaps in its origin Sanfedism was the development and 
amplification of a scheme of this kind ; its professed object was, 
to defend the Catholic religion and the privileges and jurisdictions 
of the Court of Rome, with the temporal dominion and the preroga- 
tives of the Papacy, as well from the plots of innovators as from 
the aggressions of the Empire. ‘This ideal Sanfedism was essen- 
tially cosmopolite, with a capacity of reaching,under different forms, 
all the points to which the hierarchical offshoots of the Church 
so marvellously spread. It was retrogressive, aiming at an abso- 
lute theocracy. It was, or seemed to be, national, by opposing 
the influence of the Empire. Those who held high office in the 
Church or in the State; those who were in esteem for property, 
for high birth, or for wisdom ; those who were conspicuous for 
well-ordered life and firm belief, should have been the natural 
a and moderators of the society ; but since all human 

esigns deteriorate as they go into operation, so it easily happened 
that rank and dignity were held sufficient without merit or learn- 
ing, fortune without the habit of employing it properly, nobility 
of origin without nobility of mind ; and that hypocrisy assumed 
the garb of religion, covetousness of loyalty. Hence there were 
many knaves, many impostors, and many scoundrels, who made 
use of the influence of the society for their personal advantage. 
Time brought about modifications, and Sanfedism grew worse 
while it grew older, as will presently be seen. In the mean time, 
it is well to fix the mind on this association, which held absolute 
and extreme principles together with retrograde political aims, 
and to place it in comparison with the sect of the Carbonari ; we 
may then well conceive how many feuds, and what standing 
conflict, must needs have been the result.” —-Vol. i. pp. 10-12. 


The revolutions of 1820 took place at Naples and in Pied- 
mont ; but the Carbonari of the Papal States, lacking either 
numbers or courage, did not second the movement, and it was 
crushed by Austrian intervention. The feeling of discontent 
was naturally exasperated by this failure, by the intrusion of 
foreigners, and by the severe punishments inflicted on those 
who had favored the outbreak. The strife of the Carbonari 
with the Sanfedists was aggravated, and the war between 
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them was waged mainly with the assassin’s knife. The go- 
vernment had no longer any moral power over its subjects, 
and the people could not contend successfully against it 
because they wasted their strength in civil feuds and dissen- 
sions. 


“ Furthermore, there were arrested and given over to Austria, 
some inhabitants of Romagna, accused of complicity with Gonfa- 
lonieri, and the other distinguished Lombards who were after- 
wards condemned to the martyrdom of the Spielberg. Most fatal 
errors! from whence it followed, that the Liberals confounded in 
their hatred the foreign oppressor, and the feeble ecclesiastical 
government, which appeared to be his tool. 

** Many exiles from the Pontifical States found a near refuge in 
Tuscany, where the Grand-duke Ferdinand generously gave them 
shelter, and was so wise and moderate in his administration that it 
stood in glaring contrast with that of Romagna. The exiles, in 
their dispersion, related their recent calamities, detailed the base 
and unjust proceedings of the Pontifical government, perhaps 
coloring them with spite. There was no care for the cultivation 
of the people, no anxiety for public prosperity; Rome was a 
cesspool of corruption, of exemptions and of privileges ; a clergy 
made up of fools and knaves in power, the laity slaves; the 
treasury plundered by gangs of tax furmers and spies; all the 
business of government consisted in prying into and punishing the 
notions, the expectations, and the imprudences of the Liberals. 
A great blunder this in government, to send abroad a multitude 
of exiles, who, travelling from land to land, make a display of 
their misery and excite the sympathy of the nations, expose to 
view the sores of a state, give it a bad name in other countries, 
and likewise, by the ties of family and of sect, keep alive within 
it perpetual hates and hopes. When the devout Pontiff Pius VII. 
gave up his soul to God on the 20th of August, 1823, the spirit 
of party was corroding the bonds of society, especially in the 
four Legations, and the Pontifical government had little either of 
love at home, or of respect abroad.” Vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 


Cardinal Della Genga was elected Pope, and took the 
title of Leo XII., when he was sixty-four years of age, and 
so infirm that he told his friends, who had intimated to him 
their purpose of raising him to the Popedom, “ Do not think 
of me, for you would elect a corpse.” But when fairly 
seated on the throne, the energy of his mind overcame the 
weakness of his physical frame. He carried back the go- 
vernment still farther than his predecessor had done to the 
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principles of the olden time ; but he remedied many evils in 
the state by the vigor of his administration. His watchful and 
active spirit infused new life into every department ; and the ex- 
citement and labor so revived his strength, that he was able to 
leave his palace to visit hospitals, jails, and monasteries, and 
seemed to multiply himself that he might suffice forall his duties, 
He brought again all the institutions of education and benefi- 
cence under the direction of the clergy, and enlarged the clerical 
immunities and jurisdictions. He deprived the Jews of much 
of the toleration which they had hitherto enjoyed, and treated 
them with so much rigor, that the wealthiest among them 
were forced to emigrate, and carry their property and enter- 
prise to other climes. Some of the provinces were infested 
with banditti, and the stringent measures adopted to suppress 
them gave more offence than the previous insecurity of pro- 
perty and life. Then the policy was changed, and the robber 
bands were broken up through agreements made with their cap- 
tains, and by granting pensions for life to the chief offenders. 
Political assassinations, always the opprobrium of Roman 
politics, had become frequent, and secret combinations were 
more powerful than the government. All the odious secret 


machinery of the police was therefore set in motion to ferret 
out the criminals, and when detected, they were punished 
without mercy. The public voice confessed that the punish- 
ment was just; but the employment of spies and informers, 
the iniquitous modes of inquiry and trial, and the arbitrary 
conduct of the judges, nursed the public discontent, and averted 
attention from the good that was accomplished. 


“ Bernetti was a clear-headed man, keenly attached to the inde- 
pendence of Rome and to clerical power, and an adept in go- 
vernment after the Roman fashion. Leo named him Secretary 
of State in January, 1827, and received from him effective aid 
both in council and in action, conformably to his own mode of 
policy and administration. He dogged and hunted down the 
enemies of the throne and the altar, as they called the Liberals, 
but not in such a way as to place himself wholly at the mercy of 
those dangerous friends the Austrians, or to promote the aggrand- 
izement of the Imperial fortunes at the expense of the States of 
the Church. Leo XII. and Cardinal Bernetti preserved in its 
original purity the anti-imperial spirit of Sanfedism ; and although 
the Pope publicly blessed the Austrian troops on their return from 
Naples, yet there is no doubt that he did not like their scouring 
the Pontifical dominions. 
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“ Truth requires me to relate, that, in the reign of Leo XIL, 
and under Bernetti’s administration, some good and useful acts 
were done. There were abuses removed, and persons guilty of 
them punished ; endeavors were made to set in order the hospitals 
and charitable institutions of Rome ; streets, bridges, and other 
public works, were completed or commenced ; general security 
was reéstablished in those districts that had been plundered by 
brigands ; method was introduced into the expenditure, and the 
land-tax was diminished by a third ; a sinking fund for extinguish- 
ing the public debt was established on an adequate basis. ‘These 
were benefits which might have gained for the Papal authority the 
strength both of gratitude and of love, if, when the people were 
presented with them, they had been gratified simultaneously with 
those institutions and civilizing laws which others, even though 
subjects of absolute monarchies, enjoyed; and if they had not 
been accompanied with superfluous severities and acts of political 
injustice. But the people could not appreciate the good which 
in certain respects the goverament was effecting, because it still 
steered the vessel of state against the current of the age, for the 
advantage of a caste, sometimes of a clique.” Vol. i. pp. 28, 29. 


Leo XII. died in 1829, “and bequeathed to his successor 
more of discontent among the laity, and resentment among 
the Liberals, than he had himself inherited from his prede- 
cessor.” 

Passing over the short and uneventful administration of 
Pius VIII., who survived his elevation to the papal chair 
only a year and a half, we come to the pontificate of Gregory 
XVI., who was chosen while all Europe was still in the 
feverish state into which it had been thrown by the French 
revolution of 1830. The metropolis was greatly agitated, 
and there was even a partial insurrection, which was put 
down, after a scuffle, by the Papal guards, while the Cardinals 
were in conclave for his election. Mauro Capellari, a 
Carmelite monk, and General of that order, was esteemed a 
learned theologian, and had written valuable works about the 
Church ; but he had had no political experience when he 
was chosen Pope, and took the title of Gregory XVI. Two 
days after he ascended the throne, a revolution broke out at 
Bologna, and was entirely successful without bloodshed, the 
Papal troops either joining the insurgents, or giving up their 
arms without resistance. A provisional government was 
appointed, a civic guard established, the tricolor flag was 
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hoisted in place of the Papal arms, and the temporal domi- 
nion of the Pope was declared to be forever at an end. Never 
was there a more striking exhibition of the pitiable weakness 
of a government and its total incapacity of standing alone, 
The insurrection spread rapidly in Romagna and the lower 
provinces, “ without effort of the rebels, without resistance 
from the soldiery, so that it appeared a public merry-making 
rather than a political revolution.” In Modena and Parma, 
also, the government fell without a struggle ; in Rome, there 
was great bewilderment and alarm, but no outbreak. Public 
tranquillity was little affected by the change; “ the national 
guards kept holiday ; there were tricolor flags, illuminations, 
hymns, and harangues more than enough ; in fact, it was a 
stage revolution.” The brothers Napoleon and Louis Bona- 
parte, sons of the ex-king of Holland, had participated in the 
conspiracy, and wished to share the triumph. But the insur- 
gents were anxious to secure the favor of the new king of 
France, and, to avert any cause of suspicion and jealousy on 
his part, they would not allow the two brothers to take any 
open part in public affairs, or even to serve as private soldiers, 
They were sent to Forli, where the elder fell sick and died. 
The seat of the new government was fixed at Bologna, whither 
the insurgent provinces sent deputies, who met on the 26th of 
February, and organized an administration, appointing Vicini 
the president of a council of ministers. 

Vicini published a manifesto of the revolution, which is here 
inserted entire, and in which, our author observes, ‘ amidst 
erroneous ideas, paltry municipal complaints, pettifogging 
sophisms, political blunders, and puerile declamation, there are 
nevertheless true allegations both of facts and of grievances.” 
The gist of the whole lies in a single sentence : —*“ Under 
the rule of the Popes, not only were we without fundamental 
laws, without national representation, but we had no pro- 
vincial councils, no municipal authorities, and no security 
for person or property.” Had the revolutionists shown any 
political discretion, by making proper diplomatic arrangements, 
or even manifested any public spirit or unanimity of sentiment, 
they might have held their ground, or made terms with the 
Pope which would have been a permanent benefit to the 
country. But they were actuated by a petty jealousy of 
each other, and by overweening confidence in their cause and 
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in assistance from France. The several revolutionized States 
had but one interest ; but they kept apart, talked about non- 
intervention, and would not combine their means of defence 
or succor each other. So they were overpowered in detail 
by a handful of Austrians. The Pope made no attack upon 
them, for he had no means; and when he sent Cardinal 
Benvenuti to them, with the powers of legate a latere, to try 
for a compromise, they seized him and held him prisoner. 
While thus bidding defiance to their enemies, they made no 
adequate provision for defence. Only a few generous youth 
enlisted in the army, and no munitions of war were obtained, 
no fortresses garrisoned. The result might have been fore- 
seen. An Austrian detachment of only 800 men surprised 
the provisional government of Parma, defeated the little force 
‘nat had been collected, and restored Maria Louisa to her 
old authority. The turn of Modena came next; and in three 
days’ time, General Zucchi, who had the command of a few 
troops there, was driven off into the Papal territory, and the 
Duke was reinstated. When the fugitives came to Bologna 
for shelter, the infatuated provisional government there, ex- 
pecting daily to be attacked, and needing every man and gun 
that could be had, refused them permission to enter except 
without arms. Then the Austrians came, and the government 
fled to Ancona, giving Zucchi the command, at the last 
moment, of their little army. “It was in great part com- 
posed of young volunteers; the troops of the line were few, 
the cavalry fewer still, the artillery scantiest of all.” The 
commander was brave and able, and effected all that was 
possible with such means ; he held the Austrian force, which 
numbered a little more than 5,000 men, at bay for a day or 
two, repelled two attacks, and was not driven out of Rimini 
till nightfall. But the craven government at Ancona did not 
wait to hear whether he was victorious or defeated. They 
released Cardinal Benvenuti, and made terms with him, that 
the Liberals should lay down their arms, and the authority of 
the Pope be restored, stipulating only that a general amnesty 
should be granted, and a safe-conduct to those who preferred 
to emigrate. Mamiani, afterwards so famous, was the only 
member of the provisional government who would not sub- 
scribe this disgraceful capitulation, “The end resembled 
the beginning ; all was precipitancy, pliancy, and meanness 
of spirit.” 
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The population of Parma, Modena, and the revolted Roman 
provinces, taken together, was at least equal, probably much 
superior, to that of the United States, as it was at the begin- 
ning of our Revolutionary war. It was concentrated, there 
was considerable wealth among the people, and they had all 
the means within their reach for making a vigorous defence, 
Why, then, were these States overrun, and the government of 
the people put down, by a mere handful of Austrian soldiers ? 
There can be but one answer to this question. The Italians, 
at least in this part of Italy, are willing to be free, they can 
protest loudly against the tyranny of their rulers, and can 
form endless conspiracies against them. But they have not 
energy and patriotism enough to combine and make a manful 
fight for freedom. General Howe had as large a force under 
him, when he was besieged in Boston by insurgent New 
England, as sufficed to put down the whole insurrection in 
central Italy. It should be added, also, that the grievances 
which drove our fathers into rebellion were not half so serious 
as those under which Italy has groaned for centuries. If 
equal provocation had been given, the old women in New 
England with their broomsticks would have made a better 
fight against the royal governors with their forces, than did 
three or four millions of the Italian people against the foreign- 
ers who came to whip them back into slavery. We do not 
say this in the spirit of a vainglorious nationality ; the Eng- 
lish would have done as much, the French would have done 
as much, But there is a defect in the character of the Italian 
people, whether inherent, or the effect of centuries of oppres- 
sion and misrule, which renders them incapable of achieving 
their freedom by their own efforts. They depend on foreign 
aid, are disappointed, and then sink back with hardly a strug- 
gle under the despotism from which they had for a moment 
emerged. This has thrice happened within the lifetime of 
the present generation ; in 1820, in 1831, and again in 1849. 
The proof may be found in a comparison of the forces raised 
on each occasion with the whole number of the people, and 
in the want of steadiness and perseverance evinced in the 
conflict. 

But this digression has been forced from us ; we return to 
Signor Farini, and the history of the Roman States under 
Gregory XVI. The capitulation of Ancona was not ob- 
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served, either by Austria or the Pope. The latter repudiated 
the amnesty, and sentenced General Zucchi to death, though 
the punishment was afterwards commuted to imprisonment for 
life. Thirty-eight other persons were excepted from the 
general pardon that was afterwards published. But the great 
powers of Europe, seeing the inability of the Pope to main- 
tain himself, and desirous of avoiding the dissension among 
themselves which would ensue if any one of them should 
assume the protectorate of the Papal dominions, united in a 
recommendation of such measures of reform as seemed most 
likely to secure the permanent tranquillity of the Roman 
States. The principal improvements thus recommended by 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, were 
detailed in a paper presented in their name by Count Lutzow, 
the Austrian ambassador at Rome, on the 10th of May, 1831, 
and strongly pressed upon the Papal government. It was a 
striking proof of the weak and disorganized condition of that 
government, that reforms in it should be advised by such 
powers as Austria and Russia. But the measures recom- 
mended were not very sweeping ; they were, that the laity 
should be generally admitted to the administrative and judicial 
functions, that municipalities should be instituted, elected by 
the people, and municipal privileges be granted, that Pro- 
vincial Councils should be organized, and that a central board 
should be created, charged with the audit of the public 
accounts and the care of the public debt. Slight as these 
recominendations were, the Pope deemed them excessive, and 
did not comply with half of them; and as the advice given 
was generally known, this sullen and imperfect compliance 
only increased the public discontent. 


“By way of specimen of that participation which had been 
claimed for laymen in the government, they were allowed to pre- 
side over one or two of the northern provinces, but with limited 
powers, and with the title of Prolegate, which signified that they 
held office provisionally, and in lieu of Cardinal Legates. Lastly, 
on the Sth of July, was published a motu proprio, respectin 
Municipalities, which, instead of the large concessions propose 
in the Memorandum, decreed that the original nomination of the 
Municipal Councillors should belong to the government, that then 
the Councils should be renewed in the method and form pointed 
out, and should be filled up by self-election, but the Government 
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should always retain full power to accept or refuse the Council- 
men elect, as well as those proposed for the magistracy. Nothing 
was to be discussed in the Municipal Councils without a previous 
approval by the Government of the subjects and order of the 
debate ; the nomination of Municipal Officers, until it had the 
sanction of Government, was to be null; an officer of Govern- 
ment was to be present at the sittings of the Municipal Councils, 
and no resolution was to be valid without the approval of the 
President of the Province. The motu proprio, though it was to 
be law for the whole State, never took eect in Rome, which 
remained, as heretofore, without a corporation ; the Municipalities 
in the neighborhood of the capital continued to depend on the so- 
called * Congregation of good government ;’ and thus was disre- 
garded even the recommendation, given in the Memorandum, of 
uniformity in the improvements, and in the laws for the entire 
State. In short, Rome followed her own bent, and not the wishes 
and plans of the Ambassadors.” Vol. i. pp. 61, 62. 


We need not dwell upon the subsequent acts of Gregory’s 
government, which lasted till June, 1846, It was consistent 
throughout, being characterized only by stubborn opposition 
to all change, and by the harshness, often amounting to 
cruelty, with which it repressed the movements of the ever- 
restless Liberals. ‘The occupation of Ancona by the French, 
a measure adopted by them to deprive Austria of the exclu- 
sive protectorate of the Roman States, cheered the disaffected 
for a short time with the hope of more effective aid in coun- 
teracting the despotic course of the administration. But 
Casimir Perier was then prime minister of France, and his 
policy was too conservative and pacific to admit any serious 
quarrel with the Papal and Austrian powers. The domestic 
government at Ancona was soon restored entirely to the 
Pope ; and though the French troops remained there for 
some years, it was only as the Pope’s auxiliaries. They held 
the forts, but did not meddle with civil affairs. The Papal 
government strengthened itself by taking two Swiss regiments 
into pay, and by increasing the number of domestic troops, 
though the finances of the state could ill sustain the additional 
burder. Measures were taken to bring out by military disci- 
pline the whole force of the sect of Sanfedists, and of all 
others who, from political or religious motives, upheld the 
existing government. Thus was organized a kind of local 
militia, composed exclusively of furious partisans of the 
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Church, who were called the Centurions, the name being 
taken from an ancient institution of the Papal States that had 
been destroyed by Sixtus V. 


“ Cardinal Brignole, who had come to Bologna as Commissioner 
Extraordinary instead of Albani, showed great zeal in the founda- 
tion of this secret militia, which remained in the condition of a 
clandestine society in the Marches, in Umbria, and in the other 
Lower Provinces, but in the four Legations they assumed the 
name and uniform of Pontifical Volunteers. These Centurions 
and Volunteers obtained their recruits among the meanest and 
most criminal of the people. They had the privilege of carrying 
arms, were exempt from certain municipal taxes, and were influ- 
enced by fanaticism, not only political but likewise religious, 
because certain bishops and priests enrolled and instructed them. 
In some towns and castles they domineered with brutal ferocity ; 
at Faenza particularly, where Sanfedism had of old struck deep 
root, they scoured the place, in arms to the teeth, like a horde of 
savages in a conquered country ; the police was in their hands, 
so that they practised insolence and excess with impunity; the 
country people and servants resisted the authority of their mas- 
ters, nor was there any means of remedy, for those in power 
were either of the same fry, or else were afraid of the excesses of 
this dominant faction. It avenged the wrongs of the Government, 
those of religion, those of the sect and of every member of it, and 
it lighted up in Romagna a very hell of frantic passions. I have 
only to add, that these Centurions were also political assassins. | 
have already told, and | sorrowfully repeat it, how the Liberal 
sects of Romagna had begun at an early date to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of their party opponents. The example was 
fatal ; blood brought forth blood.” Vol. ii. pp. 72, 73. 


As early as 1831, Giuseppe Mazzini, a young exile from 
Genoa, conceived the idea of organizing all the political refu- 
gees from Italy into one body, which should have the direc- 
tion in future of all plots against the existing governments, 
instead of allowing the plots to be conducted, as formerly, by 
those who had escaped suspicion and remained at home. 
Hitherto, the refugees in foreign lands had waited for the 
movements of their confederates in Italy, standing in readiness 
to aid them when the hour arrived, but not assuming to 
prompt or direct actual measures. Mazzini wished to frame 
plots for Italy, and to place their centre, abroad. The refu- 
gees were to be the soul of them, and not mere auxiliaries ; 
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he himself was to be their head. The project was drawn, as 
Farini remarks, from the history of the turbulent Italian 
republics of the Middle Ages, the exiles from one of which 
used to busy themselves with endeavors to raise money and 
troops in rival cities, and to draw other courts into the quar- 
rel, in order afterwards to act vigorously with the remains of 
their faction at home, in an attempt to unseat the party in 
power, and reéstablish their own dominion. To his new 
sect, which was designed to absorb all the others, Mazzini 
gave the name of Young Italy, as if in token of a new creed 
and new objects ; and he excluded from it every man who 
was over forty years old, as if to show that he wished enthu- 
siasm rather than judgment or experience. 


“ He enjoined obedience, and surrender of will and of strength, 
on the part of every member, to the orders of their chiefs; he 
arranged that all should have arms, ammunition, and military 
training. This Giovine Italia was a mixture of Germanism and 
Christianity, of Romanism and mysticism, through which the old 
purely political sects were transmuted into an association, in part 

litical, in part social, and in part religious. The Carbonari, it 
is true, were for the most part either indifferentists or followers of 
Voltaire ; but that old sect bore more enmity to the priests than 
to the religion of our fathers ; the new one had a positive religious 
faith, not avowed, it is true, or determined, but in substance here- 
tical with reference to the Roman Catholic creed. And as in 
philosophy and in religion, so likewise it was positive in politics, 
whether with respect to an organization for the nation, or to the 
form of government, or to its social institutions ; choosing as its 
idol Unity for the first, a Republic for the second, and pure Demo- 
cracy for the third. 

* The emigrants and exiles of 183] and 1832, who were pos- 
sessed of the qualities that Mazzini wanted, namely, youth, enthu- 
siasm, and daring, enrolled themselves in the Giovine Italia ; and 
those who, belonging to the Pontifical States, obtained leave to 
come home, became propagators of the institution, and found 
abundant materials for proselytism in the province of Romagna, 
where the sectarian temper and customs were inveterate, and 
where the operations of the Sanfedist faction had provoked a 
vindictive spirit. The refugees gave to the conspirators at home 
hopes of speedy deliverance; nor did they simply propose to 
change the government from being absolute and narrow to one 
constitutional and large, or to effect alterations in a single Italian 
Province, but rather to conquer the entire country and govern it 
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according to the creed of the Giovine Italia, that is to say, as a 
republic, democratical, one and indivisible. War was then to be 
waged upon all the Governments, and upon all the Princes of 
Italy ; war upon the very idea of a Prince or of a Monarch; war 
upon the Austrians ; war upon Europe, the guardian and avenger 
of treaties. Giovine Italia begged the obolus out of the lean 
purses of the refugees — such were its revenues ; it enlisted on 
foreign soil, with an oath of life and death, Italian exiles and 
young Poles, fearless for their lives, and forward to expose them- 
selves to conflict — such were its armies; it conspired with the 
republicans of France — such were its allies; it despatched con- 
Spirators and agitators into Italy — such were its ambassadors and 
diplomatists. And as if its movements to and fro, its levies of 
money, its purchases of arms, and its other numerous indications, 
any single one of which is more than enough in the eyes of a 
modern police, did not suffice to give an inkling of its machina- 
tions, this Giovine Italia printed a Journal, in which the principles 
and aims of the association were frankly declared.” Vol. ii. pp. 
82, 83. 


Early in 1834, Mazzini made the first attempt to reduce 
his new plan to action. He had collected in Switzerland a 
small store of arms and ammunition, and about a thousand 
refugees, either Italian, Polish, or German, A revolution in 
Geneva was to be their first achievement ; but the authorities 
of that place got wind of the conspiracy, and easily baffled it 
without bloodshed. Then these doughty crusaders, deter- 
inined to make a revolution somewhere, marched upon Savoy, 
under General Ramorino, and captured a Piedmontese custom- 
house at Annecy, having dispersed a few carabineers and 
custom-house officers, who formed its garrison. There they 
erected a tricolor flag, and invited the people to join them; 
but the people did not stir, and after waiting in vain for them 
about three hours, the Mazzinians concluded to depart, not 
knowing exactly whither. Before night, they were straggling 
about in all directions, with the king’s troops close behind 
them, hunting them over the frontier. They had skilfully 
concerted their measures with the disaffected within the pro- 
vince. “On the same day, about a hundred men, almost all 
of them Savoyards, moved from Grenoble upon Echelles, 
shouting ‘Long live the Giovine Italia” They made pri- 
soners of the carabineers who defended the custom-house, 
and intended to march forward against Chambéry, when a 
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company of Piedmontese soldiers assaulted them by night, 
put them to flight, and drove them back into the French ter- 
ritory. ‘The enterprise was never more than smoke, and in 
smoke it ended.” The only effect of this ridiculous under- 
taking was, to bring discredit and contempt upon the repub- 
lican cause throughout Italy, to discourage its adherents, and 
to put the government upon the track, so that it was able to 
apprehend and banish a number more of them. Mazzini’s 
army abroad increased about as fast as it dwindled at home. 

Wiser counsels and more judicious friends were not wanting 
to the cause of Italian freedom and independence. Even 
Mamiani, and others among the proscribed, censured the 
foolish projects of Mazzini, and advised the Liberal party to 
beware of them. Gioberti and Balbo, both from Turin, the 
one ia exile and the other at home, formed almost simultane- 
ously the same views of Italian politics, and strove to impress 
them upon their countrymen through the press. ‘They are 
able and eloquent writers, and their publications had a great 
effect upon public opinion. Both advocated the formation 
of a great confederacy of all the Italian States, having either 
the Pope or the king of Sardinia as its head ; independence of 
all foreign powers, and the establishment of constitutional go- 
vernments, being parts of their scheme. They recommended 
all practicable modes of conciliation, and maintained that 
there was no insurmountable obstacle to perfect concord 
between the people and their princes. Gioberti earnestly 
taught, that conspiracies and partial insurrections would not 
hasten, but retard, the redemption of Italy ; that the Catholic 
religion was not opposed to any honorable plans of freedom, 
but blessed and sanctified them ; that the sanctity of the end 
did not justify unrighteous measures ; and that the Liberals 
should give up their fruitless plots and their irreverence towards 
the Church, and aim to draw their sovereigns along with them 
in the paths of reform and independence, 

These opinions, which were also, in the main, those of Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio, made many converts, and the party of the 
reformers soon outnumbered that of the revolutionists. Still, 
Farini says, there was great discouragement, and that, with 
many, discouragement led to indifference. But the prospect 
was not all gloomy. Great hopes were entertained of the 
reigning Archduke of Tuscany, a liberal and humane prince, 
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and of Charles Albert of Savoy, a chivalrous sovereign, once 
imbued with liberal opinions, and still devoted to schemes 
for improving the welfare of his subjects. 'The government 
of Gregory XVI. was, by universal consent, detestable ; but 
he was old, and the leading powers of Europe had recognized 
the necessity of reform in his dominions ; so it might be hoped 
with some reason, that a new Pope would have a new system, 
and introduce some essential reforms. Of the college of 
Cardinals our author speaks with much respect, for though 
they are not remarkable for political ability or administrative 
talent, yet with a few exceptions, “it is but fair to bear 
testimony to their sincere piety, and to the purity of their 
lives.” 

In Gregory’s time, all the high offices of state, including 
even the department of war and the direction of the police, 
were in the hands of Cardinals or Prelates. The public funds 
were in great disorder; the debt exceeded thirty-seven mil- 
lions of crowns, and there was an annual deficit of half a 
million. The economical system was bad, obstructing the 
growth of public wealth, and the large entailed estates and 
maorats hindered the circulation of property. The judicial 
system was complicated and bad, the administration of justice 
being slow, costly, and uncertain. Of the Inquisition at 
Rome, Farini remarks, that it has never had such an ill name 
for cruelty as the Spanish Inquisition, and “it has not in our 
day made itself remarkable either for acts of ferocity or multi- 
plied annoyances.” The number of persons persecuted for 
political reasons by the government was very great; at the 
close of Gregory’s pontificate, the exiles, together with those 
proscribed and under sentence, amounted perhaps to two 
thousand. Several thousands more were under warning, as 
it was called, and were thus excluded from all offices of honor 
oremolument. The aggregate population of the Papal States 
is about three millions. 

The following is given by Signor Farini as a summary 
of the state of public opinion at the time of the death of 
Gregory XVI. 

“ The higher nobility of Rome, its Dukes and Princes, revered 
the Papacy, as an institution to which they owed their fortune, rank, 
and ancient privileges ; but they were not friendly to the absolute 
sway of the sacerdotal caste, distinguished neither for diligence, 
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learning or virtue. The Provincial nobility were either disin- 
clined or positively hostile to the Papal Government, or else 
indifferent about it. In the Provinces, not a few nobles had joined 
in plots. 

The higher class, independent in fortune and circumstances, 
was limited at Rome, and not attached to the Government; the 
clients and retainers of Cardinals and Prelates were numerous ; 
so were the traffickers in abuses. There were plenty of court- 
followers, censorious and double-faced, an effeminate crowd, 
voluptuous and effete, servile to its masters, but without heart, 
without honor, without spirit. 

“ The artisans and lower class in Rome were perhaps attached 
to the Pontiff, but little to the Prince, and to the Government not 
at all; they were proud of the Roman name, uncivilized, and 
quarrelsome. In the provincial towns, the populace had mingled 
in the sects, and were daring partisans, The country people 
were everywhere peaceful, devoted to the Head of their religion, 
reverent to their priesthood, only discontented at paying too much. 

* The minor clergy, whether of the capital or of the provinces, 
were single-minded, little instructed, given te complain of the 
abuses at Rome, ard of the badness of the Government, and with 
few exceptions, neither turbulent nor immoral ; but that portion 
of it, more foreign than Roman, which lives and fattens, or hopes 
to live and fatten, upon abuses and on power and honors, was 
false, hypocritical, sectarian, and factious, too, as occasion served. 

“ In a word, the Government was far from strong in the attach- 
ment of its subjects, or in public opinion. 

* Abroad it was the object of sharp reproach, and of sarcasm ; 
its character was exceeding bad ; the world believed that there 
must be fresh troubles, and that prompt and substantial reforms 
were required. The diplomatic body stood in dread of insur- 
rection and revolution.” Vol. ii. pp. 166, 167. 

Gregory died on the Ist of June, 1846; and on the 16th 
of that month, after the Cardinals had been but two days in 
conclave, they elected to the papacy Cardinal Mastai Ferretti, 
who took the name of Pius IX. It was thought probable 
that Lambruschini might be chosen, as many of the Cardinals 
were indebted to him for their rank and fortune, and he had 
many partisans in the court and city. But, “ when the Sacred 
College is assembled for business, prudence outweighs in it 
both private inclination and party spirit, to a much greater 
degree than is commonly believed ;” and in this conclave, 
many wisely believed that it was essential to select one who 
was a native of the State, and not far advanced in years, who 
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would see the necessity of correcting abuses and making some 
reforms. Yet on the first scrutiny, Lambruschini obtained 
more votes than any other person, so that his election seemed 
probable. But the Cardinals opposed to him entered into a 
combination, and chose Ferretti. 


“ The curiosity of the populace always induces them to crowd 
to the Piazza del Quirinale when the Conclave is sitting, in order 
to observe the smoke that issues from one of the chimneys when 
they burn the tickets, which have been used in scrutinies leading 
to no result. On the evening of the 16th, they did not perceive 
the fumata, as it is called, and they concluded that an election 
had been made. At the same time there went abroad, no one 
knows how, a report that the new Pope was Cardinal Gizzi, who 
was in credit and esteemed, because, as compared with the 
Cardinals Vannicelli and Massimo, he had governed his province 
well, and had been praised for it by Massimo d’Azeglio in his 
tract upon the events of Romagna. ‘This report caused great joy 
in Rome. 

“The happy intelligence spread through the neighboring 
districts, and came as far as Ceccano, the native place of Cardi- 
nal Gizzi, where his family was complimented with visits of con- 
gratulation. When, on the morning of the 17th, the new Pope 
was announced in the accustomed manner from the great balcon 
of the Quirinal, the public mind was thrown into suspense. It 
had at first unbent itself to rejoicing at the supposed election of 
Cardinal Gizzi, who was in esteem as a prudent administrator, 
whereas its judgment was necessarily at fault respecting Cardinal 
Mastai, as he was unknown in matters of government. And 
when, on the following day, Pius IX. repaired, according to 
custom, to the Vatican, to give thanks to the Most High, and 
again on the day of his enthronization, which was the 21st, the 
public demonstrations were not materially different from those 
which the Roman people usually make on such occasions.” Vol. 
ii. pp. 173, 174. 

“Cardinal Mastai Ferretti was born at Sinigallia on the 13th 
of May, 1792, of a noble and much respected family, and had 
been trained and instructed by the Fathers of the order of the 
Scolopi, in the College of Volterra, where he boarded from 1803 
to 1809. Being at Rome in 1815, he made application in the 
month of June for admittance into the corps of the Pope’s Guard 
of nobles ; which he failed to obtain in consequence of his infirm 
health, subject as he was to suffer from epileptic fits. In May, 
1816, he assumed the ecclesiastical habit, and applied to the 
study of theology, in which he had for his teacher the pious and 
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learned priest Graziosi. In 1818, he went to his native place, 
Sinigallia, upon a missionary tour, in company with Monsignor 
Odescalchi, who was afterward Cardinal, and died a Jesuit. 
After his return to Rome, he asked to be ordained priest, and it 
was granted, on condition that he should say mass only in private 
and with a priest-assistant, because he still continued delicate in 
health. But he afterward improved to such a degree, that, after 
he had celebrated his first mass on Easter Day, 1819, he was not 
for a long time troubled by his accustomed malady. He then 
became coadjutor to a stall in the Collegiate Church of S. Maria 
in Via Lata, and President of the Hospital of ‘Tata Giovanni for 

r lads ; in these offices he distinguished himself by a remark- 
able piety, and left an excellent example and reputation. In 
1823, he went to Chili in the capacity of secretary to Monsignor 
Muzi, who was despatched thither on account of some questions 
respecting the clergy ; and he not only filled his office well, but 
also preached and gave instructions in the truths of the Gospel. 
In 1825, he returned to Rome, and was appointed to govern the 
Apostolic Hospital of San Michele a Ripa. He deserved well of 
that establishment, and grew so much in reputation, that in 1827, 
Leo XII. named him Archbishop of Spoleto. Next Gregory 
XVI. sent him to Imola as Bishop in 1832, and announced his 
name as Cardinal in December, 1840.” Vol. i. pp. 172, 173. 

The course of the new Pope did not long remain doubtful. 
He limited the expenses of the Court at once, dispensed als 
in abundance, set aside one day of each week for giving 
audiences, and commanded that political inquisitions should 
be stopped immediately. These few steps, taken before he 
had had time to consult with others, or even to reflect much 
on the duties of his new position, aflord perhaps a better 
indication of the mild and kind character of the new Pontiff 
than the graver political acts which were subsequently per- 
formed. ‘These show us the man, the others reveal only the 
sovereign. Just one month after his election, a manifesto 
of amnesty for all political offenders was published at Rome, 
including the exiles, those awaiting trial, and those undergo- 
ing sentence. The only condition annexed was, that the 
individuals pardoned should give their word of honor never 
to abuse the indulgence, and to fulfil every duty of a good 
citizen. 

The news of this act flew like the wind through the Papal 
States, and caused everywhere a burst of exultation and grati- 
tude towards the new sovereign. It carried joy to thousands 
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of households, bringing back to them the long-separated brother 
or parent, and it was a token of future peace and content- 
ment. In the city, says Farini, the Hosannas were countless ; 
each citizen embraced his neighbor like a brother ; thousands 
of torches blazed in the evening; the multitude ran to the 

lace of the Pope, called for him, threw themselves prostrate 
on the earth before him, and received his blessing in devout 
silence. Many of the pardoned offenders were still more 
extravagant in their demonstrations of joy and thankfulness. 
Among them was Galletti, of Bologna, afterwards one of the 
Pope’s ministers, and most active in those measures which 
ended in the assassination of Rossi, and in driving Pius into 
exile. He had been sentenced to imprisonment for life, and 
was kept in the castle of Sant’ Angelo, When released, he 
threw himself at the Pope’s feet, and swore, by his own 
heart’s blood and that of his children, that he would be grate- 
ful and faithful. Some of the exiles, however, among whom 
was Mamiani, refused to subscribe the proposed engagement, 
simple as it was; but they returned after a time to their 
homes, merely promising allegiance. Every time that the 
Pope left his palace, he was surrounded by a sort of triumphal 
procession. The whole length of the Corso was decorated 
when he passed through it, and hundreds of likenesses of him, 
and of panegyrical compositions, covered the walls. Fore- 
most in getting up these popular celebrations was Angelo 
Brunetti, afterwards so well known by his nickname of Cice- 
ruacchio. He was a person of single mind, rustic in man- 
ners, proud and at the same time generous, as is common 
with Romans of the lower class.” By his industry he had 
acquired considerable property, and by his liberal use of it he 
had become a leader of the populace, whom he now fired 
with his own enthusiasm for Pius TX. 

The Pope would have been more than man, if his head 
had not been a little turned with all this adulation, which 
came to him from many foreign lands as well as from Italy. 
But his simple and modest character bore the trial well; he 
manifested no undue elation, and formed his plans tranquilly 
and without hurry for the improvement of his people. Car- 
dinal Gizzi, well known as a friend to reform, and much 
attached to the Pope, was named Secretary of State ; and he 
wrote letters to the Presidents of provinces, inviting them, the 
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municipal magistrates, ecclesiastics, and all respectable citi- 
zens, to prepare and offer schemes for promoting popular 
education, and especially for the moral, religious, and indus- 
trial instruction of the children of the poor. Commissions 
were appointed to deliberate and advise upon many subjects 
of proposed reform. Great, indeed, was the need of change 
in the institutions of the Pontifical States ; but the government 
had a delicate part to play in amending them, and it wisely 
determined not to be precipitate in its measures. Already 
the Liberals had conceived boundless desires, and the Retro- 
gradists were haunted with unreasonable fears. The govern- 
ment had, to-day, to moderate on the left, to-morrow, to re- 
assure on the right; then, with fresh circular despatches, 
wellnigh to scold men for hoping too much.” But the 
friends of change, says Farini, were, for the most part, mea- 
sured in their wishes and cautious in their proceedings ; for 
all prudent men were exerting themselves strenuously to keep 
the impatient in hand, with excellent effect. 

We cannot follow in detail the Pope’s measures down to 
March, 1848, till which period the movement may be con- 
sidered as all his own, emanating from his free choice, and 
not from the pressure of outward circumstances, or from 
revolutions in foreign states. He did enough during these 
twenty months to establish his character as a wise, humane, 
and liberal sovereign, eager to promote the temporal and 
religious interests of his people, and prompt to give political 
power into their hands as fast as they showed themselyes 
capable of using, and not abusing it. He instituted a Civic 
Guard throughout his dominions, modelled on the French 
National Guard, and disbanded the Gregorian Centurions and 
Volunteers. All his Court was opposed to this measure as 
premature and dangerous ; and even Cardinal Gizzi resigned 
his place in consequence of it. But the Pope persevered, 
and Cardinal Ferretti, still more inclined to liberalism, was 
appointed in his place. He conceived the idea of an Italian 
Customs’ League, after the model of the German one, and 
pressed it with so much earnestness that, in November, 1847, 
it was instituted for the Roman, Tuscan, and Sardinian 
dominions, and every effort was made to render it acceptable 
to the other powers of Italy. He established a municipal 
government for the city of Rome, which had hitherto re- 
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mained without one; and he created a Council of State for 
all his dominions, to consist chiefly of the laity, one person 
being chosen for each Province by the sovereign, out of a list 
of three, nominated by the Provincial authorities. This 
Council was to sit in Rome, and aid the government with its 
advice in putting the various departments in order, in con- 
stituting municipalities, and in other public concerns. He 
created, also, a Council of Ministers, which Farini calls the 
most important act of his reign, “as being that by which the 
executive power acquired an organization worthy of a civilized 
state, and altogether novel in that of Rome.” There were to 
be nine departments, and, with the exception of the President 
of the Council and its Secretary, “the Ministers need not be 
Cardinals.” All those first appointed, however, were Cardi- 
nals or Prelates. A body of Uditori was attached to this 
Council, consisting of twelve ecclesiastics and twelve laymen, 
all appointed by the sovereign. The laws respecting the 
censorship of the press were much relaxed, and numerous 
political journals were established at Rome, which, before, 
had nothing that deserved the name of a newspaper. “ Our 
infant journalism,” says Farini, “had its infant passions and 
caprices ; instead of meditating, it gambolled, and every day 
it smashed its toys of the day before, as children do ; it insti- 
tuted a school of declamation, not of political knowledge; it 
ran and plunged about, blindfold ; it made boast of an inde- 
pendent spirit, and was a mean slave to out-of-doors influ- 


These measures of reform, and the enthusiasm which they 
created, were not without effect on surrounding nations. 
Considering the place whence they came, and the sovereign 
who conducted them, they were adapted to have a vast influ- 
ence. Rome, the Eternal City, was regenerated, and a new 
life bounded through her old limbs; and the august Head of 
the Catholic Church, the greatest religious potentate of the 
civilized world, the infallible, the object of veneration to half 
Christendom, and hitherto the most despotic and conservative 
sovereign in Europe, was now the daring innovator, the radical, 
the idol of the populace. Austria looked on with distrust and 
dismay, and tried to pick a quarrel, and thus find a pretext 
for invasion, by ordering its troops, who had as yet only gar- 
risoned the fortress, to occupy the city, of Ferrara, and patrol 
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its streets, —a measure almost sure to lead to a collision with 
its citizens. The Pope protested in a firm but temperate 
tone, and his indignant people would fain have hurried him 
into a war. But he bridled their impatience, and the matter 
ended in a compromise. ‘Tuscany caught the generous flame 
of freedom ; and though there was not so much to be accom- 
plished there, as the government had long been mild and 
discreet, the good Archduke professed the utmost admiration 
for Pius, and began to imitate his measures. The king of 
Sardinia was moved to enthusiasm ; during the difficulty with 
Austria about Ferrara, he offered the Pope whatever suc- 
cor of ships or men he might need, and an asylum ia his 
dominions, if he should be compelled to leave Rome. He 
did more; he relaxed the bonds of the press, improved the 
administration of justice, deprived the police of their discre- 
tionary power, enlarged and amended the Couacil of State, 
emancipated the communes, and allowed their officers to be 
chosen by popular vote. ‘The character and example of Pius 
seemed likely to effect as great and as beneficial changes out 
of his dominions as within them. Those of the Italian 
sovereigns who were not willing to follow his lead of their 
own accord, were obliged to yield in dismay before the spirit 
which he had awakened in their subjects. The silly Duke of 
Lucca, a fanatic, a prodigal, and a despot, after attempting in 
vain to cudgel his people into submission, fled in terror from 
their aroused wrath, and consented to the annexation of his 
dominions to Tuscany, whereby they shared in the reforms 
instituted by Leopold. 

But in Sicily and Naples were developed the most striking 
results of the fire which had been kindled by a reforming 
Pope. The cruel and imbecile Bourbon who reigns there 
only became more harsh and obstinate, while the other princes 
of Italy deemed it necessary to reform their institutions and 
conciliaie their people. His subjects petitioned him, and 
shouted for Pius in the streets; but the soldiery were turned 
against them, and the king showed himself alike inaccessible 
to their caresses and their prayers. “One king only,” said 
Thiers from the tribune, speaking of Italy, “he of Naples, 
presented the sword’s point to the people who were flocking 
around him, and that people fell on it.” The impulsive 
Sicilians fixed the 12th of January, 1848, as the day beyond 
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which their patience would not extend. The king made no 
concessions, the day came, and the island was revolutionized, 
the troops everywhere giving way before the excited populace. 
Within a fortnight the inhabitants of Naples followed their 
example ; and before the fight began, the king’s heart failed 
him, and he granted all that they asked. ‘The ministry were 
changed, a constitution was resolved upon, and its funda- 
mental principles were announced on the 29th of January, 
while the administration pledged themselves to publish it 
complete within twelve days. The king came out to meet 
the crowd who were cheering him, and intimated his purpose 
to surpass the other sovereigns of Italy in the magnitude of 
his concessions. How sincere his promises were, the lapse 
of a few months fully showed; but for the present, every 
thing wore a cheerful aspect. 

We have now reached the climax of the Pope’s fortunes, 
the farthest limit of the good which he was permitted to 
accomplish by his own free-will, and the sky begins to be 
overcast. The enthusiasm of his people began to be un- 
manageable, and the volcanic force of another French revo- 
lution was soon to burst, and to prostrate half the governments 
in Europe by the explosion. Constant excitement for twenty 
months had made Rome noisy and turbulent, and the popu- 
lace had been gratified so often that they now expected every 
thing to succumb to their wishes. Busy agitators were in the 
midst of them, intent upon prosecuting the plans of Mazzini 
and Young Italy, and turning reform into revolution, The 
people were mad for a declaration of war against Austria, 
though the military strength of the Roman States was grossly 
inadequate for such a conflict, and the head of the Catholic 
Church was naturally reluctant to come to extremities with a 
Catholic power, which had long been the firmest support of the 
Papacy. Then a cry was raised to exclude all ecclesiastics 
from office, or at least to admit so large a portion of the laity 
into the administration, that Rome would be secularized, and 
lose its distinctive character as an appanage for the head of 
the Church, The people would not consider, or were reck- 
less of the fact, that Pius was a devout Catholic as well as a 
liberal sovereign, and could not be expected to lend his aid 
to a project for stripping the Papacy of all temporal power, if 
not for razing it to its foundations. The cries of expulsion 
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and death to the Jesuits were also raised; and as that body, 
however obnoxious elsewhere, had given no offence at Rome, 
where there was no scope for their machinations, the Pope’s 
sense of justice inclined him to protect them, and to resist the 
unmeaning clamor of the mob. 

The news from Sicily and Naples caused a great popular 
demonstration at Rome, the aspect of which was so threatening, 
that Pius issued a proclamation on the 10th of February, 
announcing that he had taken measures for reorganizing and 
enlarging the army, and for augmenting the lay portion of the 
Council of Ministers ; but appealing to his people in affecting 
terms, by the proofs already given of his solicitude in their 
behalf, that they should cease from agitation, and not make 
demands which could not be granted consistently with his 
duty and their own well being. This paper caused another 
effusion of popular gratitude ; an immense multitude collected 
in the Piazza del Papolo, and accompanied by the Civic 
Guard and by bands of music, and bearing banners, they set 
out for the Pope’s palace. When they came to the Quirinal, 
Pius showed himself at the balcony, and made signs that he 
wished to speak. ‘There was a profound silence, not broken 
even by the trickling of the fountains, which had been stopped 
some days before.” ‘The Pope said, — 


“ Before the benediction of God descends upon you, on the 
rest of my people, and, I say it again, on all Italy, I pray you to 
be of one mind, and to keep the faith which you have sworn to 
me, the Pontiff.” 


“ At these words, the silence of deep feeling was broken 
by a sudden thunder of acclamation, ‘Yes, I swear,’ and 
Pius proceeded : ” — 


“T warn you, however, against the raising of certain cries, that 
are not of the people, but of a few individuals, and against making 
any such requests to me as are incompatible with the sanctity of 
the Church ; for these I cannot, I may not, and I will not grant. 
This being understood, with my whole soul, I bless you.” 


Deeds followed words ; the ministry was changed, five lay- 
men were admitted into it, and it was intimated that a Con- 
stitution would be granted resembling those in other states. 
Then came the news of the disastrous revolution at Paris, and 


every thing was precipitated. On the 10th-of March, the 
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ministry was again changed, only three ecclesiastics being 
now admitted into it; and on the 14th, the new Constitution, 
or Fundamental Statute, was proclaimed. It instituted a 
legislature in two branches, the High Council and the Council 
of Deputies, the members of the former being appointed by 
the Pope, and those of the latter being chosen by popular 
vote, in the ratio, as nearly as might be, of one to every thirty 
thousand souls. All citizens were voters who paid twelve 
crowns a year in direct taxes, or had property amounting to 
300 crowns; to these were added all members of colleges 
and honorary graduates, and all persons holding office in the 
communes and municipalities. The legislature was to be 
convoked every year, both Councils were to choose their own 
officers, and their sessions were to be public, except on extra- 
ordinary occasions, when they might of their own accord 
prefer secrecy. Freedom of debate and vote was guarantied, 
and the members of both houses were protected from arrest, 
even for notoriously criminal acts, during the session, except 
by consent of the Council to which they belonged. They 
were to have authority to make laws on all subjects, except- 
ing ecclesiastical matters and the canons and discipline of the 
Church, but including the imposition of taxes ; the Pope, how- 
ever, like most monarchs, reserved to himself the right of nega- 
tiving a law. All discussions, also, of the diplomatico-religious 
relations of the Holy See with foreign powers, were forbidden, 
Money bills were to originate in the lower house, and direct 
taxes could be granted for only one year. The Deputies had 
a right to impeach ministers, who, if they were laymen, were 
to be tried by the High Council, if ecclesiastics, by the Sacred 
College. The unlimited right of petition to the lower house 
was assured, and ministers were responsible for every minis- 
terial act ; they had the right of sitting and debating, but not 
of voting, in both Councils. A portion of the revenue of the 
state, for the support of the cardinals, the ecclesiastical con- 
gregations, and generally for the transaction of purely ecclesi- 
astical business, was to be secured to the Pope, and to be 
borne on the estimates every year. The judges were to be 
irremovable after they had held office for three years ; and all 
persons were declared equal in the sight of the law. Extra- 
ordinary Commissions or Tribunals for the trial of offences 


were abolished. All property, whether of individuals or cor- 
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rations, whether civil or ecclesiastical, was to be held sub- 
ject to its equal part of the burdens of the state; and to all 
bills imposing taxes, the Pope would annex, of his own author- 
ity, a special waiver of the ecclesiastical exemption. The 
administrations of the Provinces and the Communes were 
placed in the hands of their respective inhabitants. The 
governmental or political censorship was abolished, but the 
ecclesiastical censorship was retained. 

Such is a general outline of the Roman constitution spon- 
taneously granted to his subjects by Pius IX. Its merits, in 
all civil or political matters, are certainly equal, if not supe- 
rior, to those of the English constitution, from which, in great 
part, it was borrowed ; its faults are precisely those which 
resulted necessarily from the Pope’s double character, as 
temporal sovereign of the Roman States, and as Head of the 
Catholic Church throughout the world. It was not within 
the province, or at the discretion, of Pius, to alter the tenure 
by which he held his throne, to change the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Church, or to abolish his ecclesiastical dominion. 
He granted to his subjects all that was in his power to grant 
as their temporal sovereign. His purely ecclesiastical relations 
and duties did not concern them, or concerned them only so 
far as they were members of the great body of Catholic 
believers in all lands. The College of Cardinals must choose 
the Pope, and must choose one of their own number ; this is 
not a law of the Roman States, but a law of the Catholic 
Church. Pius could not abrogate it; and if he had been 
inclined to grant every thing to his people, by divesting him- 
self of the last rag of his sovereignty, the only consequence 
would have been, that the Cardinals must have chosen ano- 
ther Pope in his place, who might undo all that Pius had 
accomplished. 

These are obvious and necessary considerations ; and the 
Pope expressly recognizes them in the ordinance accompa- 
nying the grant of the coustitution. ‘“ We intend,” he says, 
“to maintain intact our authority in matters that by their 
nature are related to the Catholie religion and its rule of 
morals. And this is due from us as a guaranty to the whole 
of Christendom, that, in the States of the Church reorganized 
in this new form, nothing shall be derogated from the liberties 
and rights of the Church herself, and of the Holy See, nor 
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any precedent be established for violating the sacredness of 
the religion which it is our duty and mission to preach to the 
whole world, as the only scheme of covenant between God 
and man, the only pledge of that heavenly benediction by 
which states subsist and nations flourish.” 

Now, it is worthy of note, that neither this Constitution, nor 
any of the acts of Pius under it, was ever complained of by 
any party among the Pope’s subjects, except in regard to 
these ecclesiastical reservations, which were forced from him 
by the very nature of the office that he held. The constitu- 
tionalists, indeed, the moderate reformers, the party of Balbo, 
and Gioberti, and D’Azeglio, which comprised most of the 
educated and reflecting persons in the state, seem to have 
been entirely satisfied with it as a whole, or as it was. So 
also were the unthinking populace, who received it with 
shouts of exultation, so long as they were not moved by the 
arts of a party, who would not be satisfied with having a 
good Pope, but were bent upon having no Pope atall. This 
was the party of Mazzini, the revolutionists as distinguished 
from the reformers, — not strong at first either in numbers or 
credit, as we have seen, but who made up for all deficien- 
cies by their zeal and activity, — who were determined to 
establish a republic, and who cared nothing for the embar- 
rassments of the Pope’s situation as head of the Church, or, 
indeed, for the Church itself. They complained, (and with 
reason, too, upon their principles,) of these ecclesiastical 
reservations ; and they made out of them their chief weapon 
of attack upon the Pope’s government, though they did not 
profit so much by the use of it, as by the evident unwilling- 
ness of Pius to rush into a war with Austria for the purpose 
of giving the sovereignty of Lombardy to Charles Albert, — 
a measure to which he was averse, because he thought such a 
conflict would be detrimental to the interests of the Church 
over which he presided. 

The world’s future judgment of Pius will depend upon its 
belief of the sincerity with which he acted in thus allowin 
nothing but his religious duties and his position as the hea 
of the Church to limit his concessions of political privileges to 
his subjects. On this point, it is well to hear the opinion of 
Farini, who, as one of the Mamiani ministry, and as em- 
ployed to mediate between them and the Pope, because 
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much loved and trusted by him, seems peculiarly qualified to 
form one without undue bias on either side. 


“ Pius IX. had applied himself to political reform, not so much 
for the reason that his conscience as an honorable man and a 
most pious sovereign enjoined it, as because his high view of the 

apal office prompted him to employ the temporal power for the 
benefit of his spiritual authority. A meek man and a benevolent 
prince, Pius IX. was, as a pontiff, lofty even to sternness. With 
a soul not only devout, but mystical, he referred every thing to 
God, and respected and venerated his own person as standing in 
God’s place. He thought it his duty to guard with jealousy the 
temporal sovereignty of the Church, because he thought it essen- 
tial to the safe-keeping and the apostleship of the Fath. Aware 
of the numerous vices of that temporal government, and hostile 
to all vice and all its agents, he had sought, on mounting the 
throne, to effect those reforms which justice, public opinion, and 
the times required. He hoped to give lustre to the Papacy by 
their means, and so to extend and to consolidate the Faith. He 
hoped to acquire for the clergy that credit, which is a great part of 
the decorum of religion, and an efficient cause of reverence and 
devotion in the people. His first efforts were successful in such 
a degree, that no Pontiff ever got greater praise. By this he was 
greatly stimulated and encouraged, and perhaps he gave in to the 
seduction of applause and the temptations of popularity, more 
than is fitting for a man of decision, or for a prudent Prince. 
But when, after a little, Europe was shaken by universal revolu- 
tion, the work he had commenced was in his view marred ; he 
then retired within himself, and took alarm. In his heart, the 
Pontiff always came before the Prince, the Priest before the citi- 
zen; in the secret struggles of his mind, the pontifical and 
priestly conscience always outweighed the conscience of the 

riest and citizen. And as his conscience was a very timid one, 
it followed that his inward conflicts were frequent, that hesitation 
was a matter of course, and that he often took resolutions even 
about temporal affairs more from religious intuition or impulse, 
than from his judgment as aman. Add that his health was weak 
and susceptible of nervous excitement, the dregs of his old com- 
plaint. From this he suffered most, when his mind was most 
troubled and uneasy ; another cause of wavering and changeful- 
ness.” Vol. ii. pp. 68, 69. 

“Where he did not foresee or suspect injury to religion, he 
was in accordance with the friends of change. But every thing 
disturbed his mind and soul, which impugned or gave any token 
of impugning it, or imported disparagement to spiritual discipline 
or persons. And if from his yacillating nature, and his inborn 
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mildness, he did not adopt strong resolutions, which would have 
been proof of his uneasy thoughts and feelings, yet they wrought 
on him in secret, and he had no peace till he could find some way 
to set his conscience at ease. He had fondled the idea of mak- 
ing the people happy with guarded freedom, in harmony with 
their sovereigns, of bringing both into harmony with the Papal 
See, of a Popedom presiding over the league of Italian States ; of 
internal repose nf agreement; of civilizing prosperity, and of 
splendor for religion. But events, as they proceeded from day 
to day, shattered this design. When in the name of freedom 
and of Italy, and by the acts of the innovators, priests were 
insulted, excesses perpetrated, the Popedom or the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy assailed, Pius IX. ceased to trust them; then he began 
to regret and repent of his own work ; then he doubted, whether 
by his mildness and liberality he had not encouraged a spirit 
irreverent to the Church, rebellious to the Popedom; then he 
complained of the ingratitude of mankind, faltered in his political 
designs, and prognosticated calamity.” Vol. ii. pp. 70, 71. 

Under the pressure of the extraordinary occurrences through- 
out Europe early in the spring of 1848, the Pope’s new 
ministry under the Constitution proceeded vigorously and 
rapidly to give full development and efficiency to that instru- 
ment. Thy also expressed the wish for a firm union of the 
constitutional thrones of Italy with each other, with a view 
to insuring her independence ; and they ordered the Papal 
banners to be decorated with pennons of the Italian tricolor. 
On the 21st of March, the news of the revolution at Vienna, 
much magnified by report, arrived, and the excitement of the 
Roman populace knew no bounds. 

“ Every bell in the city pealed for joy ; from palace and from 
hovel, from magazine and workshop, the townspeople poured in 
throngs into the streets and squares; some took to letting off 
firearms, some to strewing flowers, some hoisted flags on the 
towers, some decked with them their balconies ; everybody was 
shouting ‘ Italia! Italia!’ and cursing the Empire. In an access 
of fury, the Austrian arms were torn down, dashed to pieces, and 
befouled amidst the applause of the crowd, and in spite of the 
dissuasion of the public functionaries and of prudent persons.” 

Vol. ii. p. 7. 

The hostility to the Jesuits now threatened to break out 
into violence; and for the double purpose of protecting 
them and appeasing the passions of the mob, the Pope con- 
sented that the schools which they had superintended should 
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be given into other hands, that their associations should be 
disbanded, and they should be exiled. 


“The government perhaps had no choice, so swiftly and impe- 
tuously did the torrent of popular commotion roll. I will not then 
affirm, that the Pope and the government ought to have exposed 
to the last hazard the security of the State for an ineffectual 
defence of a hated fraternity. What I wish to observe is, that if 
there were, among the Jesuits, men stained with guilt and mis- 
chievous plotters, they ought to have been watched and punished 
as bad citizens; but it was incompatible with propriety or justice 
to condemn and punish a religious association, as such, in a 
place where the Pope held both his own seat and the supreme 
authority of the Church. None but the Pope had the power to 
condemn the society as a whole, and no condemnation but his 
could be just or valid in the opinion and conscience of the Catho- 
lics, or produce the desired political effects.” Vol. ii. p. 19. 


On the same day that the Jesuits were expelled, the Pope 
issued a noble proclamation, breathing the best spirit of reli- 
gion. We annex a portion of it. 


“ Pius Papa IX., to the People of the States of Italy, Health 
and Apostolic diction. 


“The events which the last two months have witnessed, fol- 
lowing and thronging one another in such rapid succession, are 
no work of man. Woe to him that does not discern the Lord’s 
Voice in this blast that agitates, uproots, and rends the cedar and 
the oak! Woe to the pride of man, if he shall refer these mar- 
vellous changes to any human merit or any human fault, instead 
of adoring the hidden designs of Providence, whether manifested 
in the paths of His justice, or of His mercy ; or of that Provi- 
dence, in whose hands are all the ends of the earth. And we, 
who are endowed with — in order to interpret the dumb elo- 
quence of the works of God, we cannot be mute, amidst the long- 
ings, the fears, and the hopes, which agitate the minds of our 
children. 

* And first, it is our duty to make known to you, that if our 
heart has been moved at hearing how, in a part of Italy, the con- 
solations of religion have preceded the perils of battle, and noble- 
ness of mind has been displayed in works of charity, we neverthe- 
less could not and cannot but greatly grieve over the injuries 
which, in other places, have been done to the Ministers of that 
same religion, — injuries which, even if, contrary to our duty, 
we were silent concerning them, our silence could not hinder 
from impairing the efficacy of our benedictions. 
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“ Neither can we refrain from telling you that to use victory 
well is a greater and more difficult achievement, than to be victo- 
rious. If the present day recalls to you any other period of your 
history, let the children profit by the errors of their forefathers. 
Remember that all stability and all prosperity has its main earthly 
ground in concord; that it is God alone who maketh of one 
mind them that dwell in a house; that he grants this reward 
only to the humble and the meek, to those who respect His laws, 
in the liberty of His Church, in the order of society, in charity 
toward all mankind.” Vol. ii. pp. 21, 22. 


Shortly afterwards, another measure, emanating entirely 
from the Pope, and opposed by the prejudices of the mob, 
showed that his humane and liberal disposition and enlight- 
ened understanding waited for no impulse from without, and 
for no hope of increased popularity, before doing justice to a 
long oppressed race. 


“The friends of social progress were highly gratified by the 
decision of Pius IX. to raze in Rome the walls and gates which 
shut up the Jews in the Ghetto. He had already, at the com- 
mencement of his Pontificate, softened some of the rigors with 
which they were afflicted, and had directed that they might 
spread beyond that ignominious precinct; nor, however great 
was the outcry about it among the mob, did he at any time forego 
the idea of bettering the condition of the followers of the Mosaic 
law. 

“ He was disposed to give them civil rights; and if he did not 
think of extending his concessions even to political privileges, 
yet he would give this as the main reason for it, that, in a consti- 
tutional country, every one who enjoys them may rise to the 
highest stages of power; whereas a Pope could not have any 
save Catholic Ministers. In the mean time, he raised them out 
of the abjectness of their isolation, although the Roman vulgar 
censured him for it bitterly, most of all because it took effect in 
the Holy Week. When it was known in the city, that the walls 
and fastenings of the Ghetto were to be pulled down at night, by 
order of the Cardinal Viear, Ciceruacchio hastened with his com- 
panions, or subjects, to share in the work ; and they shared in it 
so largely, that it seemed as though the thing were effected more 
as their boon than by the will of the Pope. Pius IX. was vexed 
at this; whether because noise had been made about what he 
wanted done quietly, or because it was brought about in such a 
manner, that it might seem the popular party had had more to 
say to it, than the authority of the Head of Religion.” 

Vol. ii. pp. 91, 92. 
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Rome fully shared the enthusiasm which was awakened 
throughout Italy by the entrance of the Piedmontese troops 
into Lombardy, and by the announcement by Charles Albert 
that he had drawn the sword in the sacred cause of Italian 
independence. His proclamation, in the stilted phrase com- 
mon to such state papers, declared that he relied upon “ the 
assistance of that God who is visibly with us; of that God 
who has given Pius IX. to Italy ; of that God who, by such 
wondrous impulses, has placed her in a condition to act for 
herself.” 

And if she had acted for herself, if her deeds had been 
commensurate with her glorious words, the Austrian would 
never again have trodden any portion of the peninsula with 
the step of a master. But the zeal of the Italians for inde- 
pendence seems all to evaporate in high sounding manifestoes, 
and in a few excesses of the populace in the great cities. 
The inactivity of the Italian sovereigns may be explained by 
their imputed treachery or lukewarmness in the cause. But 
what prevented the people themselves from crowding the 
camp of Charles Albert with volunteers, at a time when not 
a crowned head in Italy durst offer the least open opposition 
to such a movement? The king of Naples, sorely against 
his will, sent his regular army, consisting of about 14,000 
men, to fight for the cause, and withdrew them in about six 
weeks, as soon as a base act of treachery had given him the 
victory at home. General Pepe, their commander, wished 
to disobey the order and move forward; but “nearly the 
whole army turned its back on the Po and on him, and 
moved backward in the direction of the Neapolitan kingdom.” 
Two hundred volunteers had previously set out from Naples 
for upper Italy, under the guidance and at the expense of an 
enthusiastic woman, the Princess Belgioioso. 

“ She had lived as an exile in France, and was at first enthu- 
siastic for the Giovine Italia ; she afterwards became averse to 
it, and sided with Guizot, Duchatel, and Mignet, her intimate 
friend. She was greatly versed, or mixed herself much, in litera- 
ture, politics, the study of theology, and journalism ; a woman 
that had some of the feelings and anxieties of men, together with 
all those of her own sex, and who was now travelling thyugh 
Italy, intent upon manly business, but after woman’s fashion. 
Other volunteers afterwards started, and a vessel set sail for Leg- 
horn, which carried them, along with the tenth regiment of the 
line.” Vol. ii. p. 32. 
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The Sicilians, at the same time, determined to separate 
entirely from Naples and the rest of the peninsula; “and 
thus all the ability and spirit, the amas and wealth, of that 
powerful island were applied ‘o the effort for insular independ- 
ence, and drawn off from that for the independence of the 
nation.” From Tuscany, there went to this national war 
“ about three thousand volunteers, and perhaps as many more 
regulars ;”? —a number so small that Farini apologizes for it, 
and endeavors to prove that it ought “ not to be imputed to 
any lukewarmness in the affection for Italy.” The army 
from the Roman States, which the Pope had set on foot, but 
hoped to retain as a defensive force within the northern 
boundary of his dominions, numbered about 16,000, of whom 
rather more than half were volunteers. ‘The conduct of the 
people of Lombardy, who, though the conflict raged on their 
own soil, and their own freedom was immediately at stake, 
wasted their strength in quarrelling with each other instead of 
succoring Charles Albert, has long been a topic of wonder 
and censure. In short, all Italy did not furnish for this sacred 
war, so long the object of her aspirations and her prayers, a 
body of volunteers one fourth as large as the army which the 
king of Sardinia brought into the field, though it is probable 
that he was moved from the first only by the hope of personal 
aggrandizement. He invaded Lombardy with an army of 
55,000 men, expecting thereby to win, with the aid of the 
national enthusiasm, the sceptre of all Italy for himself and 
his descendants. A terrible disappointment awaited him ; 
instead of glory, shame and defeat were his portion; and 
having abdicated his paternal throne in despair, he died in 
exile, litera!ly of a broken heart. Pius 1X. was hardly more 
fortunate ; to him, also, this fatal war brought dishonor and 
exile, the loss of the affection of his subjects, and of the admi- 
ration of the civilized world. 

The reluctance of the Pope to engage, when unprovoked, 
in a war with Austria is no cause for wonder. He earnestly 
desired the welfare of his people and the independence of 
his native land ; but all his desires were subject to the interests 
of the Church, of which he was the recognized head through- 
out Christendom. The republicans in his dominions, includ- 
ing Mazzini and his party, were aware of this reluctance, and 
determined to make use of it, and of the passions of the 
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people, in order to get rid of him altogether. No oppor- 
tunity was lost to compromise him in the war, both in his 
temporal and ecclesiastical character ; and the misfortune of 
his twofold position did not allow him to resist these machina- 
tions with success. General Durando, the commander of the 
Papal forces, issued a flaming proclamation to his army when 
they passed the Po, announcing to them that their swords 
were blessed by the venerable Head of the Church, and that 
they should all wear the cross on their bosoms, as beseemed 
those who were engaged in a holy war. This act naturally 
gave great uneasiness to the Pope, and Farini censures it as 
an unwise attempt to obtain the sanctions of religion for merely 
litical objects, —the very conduct which the Liberal party 
ad previously censured in their opponents. If Italian minds, 
he argues, “ were not capable of warming with the simple 
fire of patriotism, for the noble and even holy enterprise of 
liberating Italy from the stranger, it was vain to hope that 
hearts so frozen up in indifference could kindle with religious 


faith.” 

“In the mean time, the Germans, who were speculating about 
the unity of their own stock and nation, and were straining every 
nerve in that difficult enterprise, could not excuse the desire of 
independence in the Italians, and contended for the boasted rights 
of Austria and Germany over the lands and the coasts of Italy, 
with the people that inhabit them. When it became known in 
Germany that the Pontifical troops were hastening to the legiti- 
mate defence of Italy, it greatly affected the public feeling, and 
the name of Pius IX. was branded with censure, not by laymen 
only, but by seme bishops and high ecclesiastics. Monsignor 
Viale, Nuncio at Vienna, and Monsignor Sacconi, Nuncio at 
Munich, were assiduous and eager in detailing the sinister reports 
touching Rome and the Pope, and colored them in such a way as 
to create an apprehension of schism, the most serious one that 
could arise for a Pope, and that Pope, too, Pius IX. He had, 
before this, as I have said, been greatly troubled by the procla- 
mation of General Durando ; still he had hoped, that the Italian 
League would be shortly concluded, and that, when he had 
furnished the quota of troops that might be due from him as a 
temporal sovereign, he would then have been able, in the capacity 
of Pontiff, to use those good offices which he considered requisite 
to assure the consciences of Catholics.” Vol. ii. pp. 93, 94. 


Even the news of some reverses to the Italian arms in Lom- 
bardy failed to awaken a proper feeling among the inhabitants 
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of central and southern Italy ; and our patriotic author thus 
censures the slothfulness and vanity of his countrymen. 


“* Few gave credit or importance at the time to this and other 
sinister intelligence ; the greater part of those who beheld the 
first marvellous smiles of fortune relied upon the star of Italy, 
and thought the Empire was dismembered. We Italians are too 
susceptible of the impulses of passion, and of heat in the imagina- 
tion; witha small matter we are drunken, and think to leap over 
the moon. Deadly intoxication, most deadly fault, that of under- 
valuing an enemy, which lets our enthusiasm too easily evaporate, 
and gives him every facility for showing that he is as gallant as 
we are, and more resolute ; that he has much of perseverance 
and of discipline, qualities more effectual and valuable than simple 
courage. It comes to this; we must either send about their 
business the dreams of poets, and educate ourseives in those 
severe and masculine virtues, or must yet remain long in a position 
to chant many more elegies to assuage our sorrow than hymns 
of triumph; we must either rest assured that with the tenacious, 
the disciplined, and the resolute, only the tenacious, disciplined, 
and resolute can cope, and must therefore leave off despising the 
Austrians, and imitate them in their steadiness and their attention 
to the military spirit ; or else, we must be doomed to the disgrace 
of seeing them masters of our country. A stern truth ; but the 
only one that an Italian freeman can utter to Italians free in mind. 
He who wants compliments and adulation may fling these volumes 
from him.” Vol. ti. pp. 83, 84. 

The ministry at Rome, driven onward by the popular 
clamor, represented to the Pope in strong terms the neces- 
sity of sending orders to his army to take an active part in 
the war; for they had not yet commenced hostilities with the 
Austrians. A Consistory of the Cardinals was to be held on 
the 29h of April; and it was feared that Pius would take 
that occasion for declaring that he was averse to the war, and 
thus pacifying the minds of the Catholics in Germany. The 
Allocution of the Pope realized these fears, though it only 
expressed his wish to remain neutral, and “to embrace all 
kindreds, peoples, and nations with equal solicitude of paternal 
affection.” But the ministry resigned in consequence, and 
great disturbances arose in the city; the populace were 
not willing themselves to volunteer for the war, but they 
were determined that the Pope should not continue a man 
of peace. The Civic Guard were placed under arms, but 
it was soon found that they shared the feelings of the people, 
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and no reliance could be placed upon them. Threats were 
uttered of assassinating the Cardinals, and others cried out 
“to make short work, as they called it, with the government 
of the priests, those traitors to Italy, and to place Rome 
under popular sway.” To avert bloodshed, the Pope con- 
sented to a compromise; he gave up the entire direction of 
his troops to Charles Albert, and published, of his own accord, 
without the knowledge of his ministers, an affecting remon- 
strance to his people. We copy a portion of it. 


‘** All are aware of the words pronounced by us in our last 
Allocution, namely, that we are averse to declaring war ; but at 
the same time, we avow our inability to restrain the ardor of that 

rtion of our subjects, which is stirred by the spirit of nationality 
in common with the rest of Italy. And here we will not with- 
hold from you, that, even under these circumstances, we have 
not forgotten the prayers of a father and sovereign, and have pro- 
vided, in the mode we thought most effectual, for the greatest 
attainable security to those of our children and subjects, who 
now, without our will, find themselves exposed to the vicissitudes 
of war. Our words above-mentioned have, however, given rise 
to a commotion which threatens to break out into acts of violence, 
and which, not even respecting personal inviolability, and tramp- 
ling on every right, attempts, (O great God, our heart is frozen 
in uttering it!) to bathe the streets of the capital of the Catholic 
world in the blood of venerable individuals, marked out for victims, 
guiltless as they are, to satiate the ungovernable thirst of those 
who will not hear to reason. And is this then, the reward that a 
Sovereign Pontiff was to expect for the multiplied indications of 
his love towards his people ? Popule meus, quid feci tibi? Do 
not these unhappy beings perceive, that, besides the enormous 
crime with which they would be stained, and the incalculable 
scandal they would give to the whole world, they would onl 
injure the cause they make pretentions to conduct, while filling 
Rome, these States, and all Italy with an infinite train of evils ? 
And in these or the like contingencies, (which may God avert !) 
how could the spiritual power, that he has given us, remain idle 
in our hands? Let all know, once for all, that we are conscious 
of the greatness of our office and the efficacy of our power. 

“ Preserve, O Lord, thine own Rome from such catastrophes ! 
enlighten those who will not hearken to the voice of thy Vicar! 
reclaim all to a sounder mind! so that, in obedience to their 
ruler, they may spend their days the more happily in the dis- 
charge of their duties as good Christians, without which they 
cannot be either good subjects or good citizens.” Vol. ii. pp. 
123, 124. 
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Pius also wrote an earnest letter to the Emperor of Austria, 
entreating him to put a stop to the war by acknowledging 
the indepencence of Venetia and Lombardy. “ Let not the 
generous German nation take it ill,” he said, “if we invite 
them to lay resentment aside, and to convert into the bene- 
ficial relations of friendly neighborhood a domination which 
could never be prosperous or noble while it depended solely 
on the sword.” But the prayers of the Pope had now little 
influence either with the Emperor or with his own subjects ; 
he had long ago forfeited the favor of the absolutists by his 
political reforms, and he had now lost the love of his people 
by his reluctance to gratify their passion for war. Yet if he 
had basely yielded to their wishes, against his judgment and 
his conscience, he would only have injured the cause of the 
Papacy in foreign lands, and the issue of the war would not 
have been changed. As it was, his troops were actively 
engaged in the contest till the time of their capture at Vicenza 
by the Austrians. The fatal blow was given to the hopes of 
Italy by the king of Naples withdrawing his troops at a critical 
moment, when their loss could not be replaced. ‘Their depart- 
ure, and the consequent capture of the Papal army under 
Durando at Vicenza, enabled the Austrians to turn their whole 
force against the Piedmontese, who were then defeated and 
driven back. The disgraceful capitulation at Milan followed, 
and the cause of United Italy was lost forever. Brilliant as its 
promise had been at the outset, the revolution of 1848 termi- 
nated as pitifully as did those of 1820 and 1831; and for 
its disastrous issue, the Italians have none to blame but them- 
selves, 

Misfortunes and defeat had their usual effect in inflaming 
the rage of parties. The personal influence of the Pope 
could no longer keep the passions of the citizens in check, 
and the clubs now governed Rome with absolute sway. The 
party of Mazzini, bent on trying the experiment of a republic 
at all hazards, began to show its head after a long period of 
inefficiency and discouragement, and every day acquired new 
adherents and stronger influence. One ministry after another 
tried in vain to steer the ship of state on an even course, 
between the opposite perils of the domination of a mob and 
the rigorous enforcement of the laws. The Pope tried for 
some months the experiment of a popular administration, 
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under Mamiani, of whom our author says, “he seemed to 
play the part of a tribune of the people more than of the Pope’s 
minister.” Still, he was an honest man, opposed to violence, 
to tumult, and to all excesses, though he paid too much 
deference to the clubs, which were now as turbulent and 
mischievous as their Parisian prototypes. The acts of his 
ministry were not numerous, Farini says, for the character 
of the times would not admit of dispassionate inquiries and 
solid reforms. In truth, the energies of government were 
exhausted in a vain attempt to keep the peace in the city, 
which was now a constant scene of turbulence aud disorder. 
Bologna, also, having successfully repelled an unauthorized 
attack made upon it by the Austrians under Welden, had 
become a prey to the wildest confusion, owing to the con- 
tinuance there of the irregular bands of armed men who had 
contributed to its defence. At the urgent request of the 
Bolognese deputies, the ministry determined to send thither 
one of their own number, to aid in restoring order; and 
Farini, the author of these volumes, was deputed for this 
purpose. The following is a portion of his account of what 
he saw there, and what he accomplished. 

“In the streets‘and open places of the city, for two days, the 
brigands had been slaughtering every man his enemy among the 
Government officers, some of them indeed disreputable and sorry 
fellows, others respectable. ‘They killed with musket-shots, and 
if the fallen gave signs of life, they reloaded their arms in the 
sight of the people and the soldiers, and fired them afresh, or else 

ut an end to their victims with their knives. They hunted men 
down like wild beasts, entered their houses, and dragged them 
forth to slaughter. One Bianchi, an inspector of police, was 
lying in bed, reduced to agony by consumption ; they came in, 
set upon him, and cut his throat in the presence of his wife and 
children ; the corpse, a frightful spectacle, remained in the public 
streets. I saw it, saw death dealt about, and the abominable 
chase. Cardinal Amat, who had given notice of his arrival, 
came the day after; and the armed commons escorted him to 
the palace, at the very time when the villains were continuing 
their murders. ‘There were no longer any judges, or any officers 
of the police ; those who had escaped death either had fled or 
had hidden themselves; the Civic Guard was disarmed, the 
citizens skulked, the few soldiers of the line either mixed with 
the insurgents, or were wholly without spirit; the Carabineers 
and dragoons in hesitation, the volunteer legions and free corps 
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a support to the rioters, not to the authority of Government. We 
sent to Rome for leave to declare Bologna in a state of siege ; 
but the answer was, that the ministry, having taken the opinion 
of the Council of State considered that order might be restored 
without recourse to this extreme measure. All our best exertions 
were made to draw to the side of Government the Carabineers 
and dragoons, as also Bellezzi and the honest leaders of the 
people, but with little success, It was reported, that Bellezzi 
himself had given leave to kill those whom they called the spies ; 
one Masina came before us, proposing, by way of compromise, to 
banish those whose lives were threatened ; armed men were in 
the very palace of Government, and we ourselves at their 
mercy. Accident, however, effected at a stroke what we could 
only have done slowly and with difficulty. An assassin attempted 
the life of a Carabineer ; his companions, inflamed with anger, 
pursued him, and caught him in a church. They then volun- 
teered their most resolute efforts at repression, They were 
ordered to sally forth, arrest, and disarm the ruffians. The dra- 
goons seconded them ; young Pepoli, commandant of the Civic 
Guard, mustered a few companies; Bianchetti and the respected 
citizens of the Committee of Public Safety drew close around us, 
and we hurried in the Swiss from Forli. The population began 
to regain its courage, and to applaud the Carabineers as they 
arrested the assassins ; the Swiss made their entry amid cheers.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 335, 336. 


The disturbances at Bologna were quelled ; but the bonds 
of law and order throughout the Papal States were now loos- 
ened, and it became evident that a more determined minister 
must be placed at the helm, or the experiment of the existing 
form of government must be abandoned in despair, A 
republic or a return to the old principles of despotism would 
then be inevitable. In this emergency, the eyes of the Pope 
and of all prudent persons at Rome were turned to Rossi, 
who, since the fall of Louis Philippe’s government, from 
which he had been ambassador to the Roman States, had 
resided there as a private citizen, taking no active share in 
politics, but often consulted by both parties, owing to his high 
reputation for sagacity and firmness. Exiled on account of 
his liberal opinions by Gregory, he had laid the foundations of 
his fame at Paris, where he successively became professor, 
peer, and ambassador, and was highly esteemed by all parties 
as a writer and a statesman. Once before, Pius had solicited 
him to form a ministry ; but he had declined, because con- 
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scious that the affections of the populace were not with him, 
and he judged that the minds even of the better portion of 
the citizens were not yet prepared for a resolute attempt to 
carry on a constitutional government by. firm measures. He 
suggested to the Pope that he was probably odious to the 
Court, on account of his previous employments and his 
writings ; that some would perhaps look very coldly on a 
minister who had married a Protestant wife; and that the 
French Republic might be displeased if he should hold a high 
post at Rome. But in the middle of September, the solicit- 
ations of the Pope and of many respectable persons in the 
state became so urgent, that Rossi consented to serve ; the 
opinion was universal, that no other person possessed the 
requisite abilities, character, and experience to carry on the 
government at this perilous crisis ; and that, if he failed, all 
indeed was lost. He selected for his colleagues men of liberal 
politics, but temperate in their opinions. He announced his 
intention to carry into effect the Fundamental Statute, in all 
its parts, according to constitutional usage ; to counteract and 
repress both the parties opposed to that instrument ; to abolish 
exemptions, restore the finances, and reorganize the army ; 
to conclude a league with Piedmont and Tuscany, even if it 
should be impossible with Naples ; and to fix the contingent 
of troops which the Pope was to supply, so that he need not 
in any other way mingle with the war. 

The turbulent and the presumptuous, “ the magistrates 
accustomed to fatten upon abuses, the Sanfedists who made 
a livelihood of disorder, and the clergymen greedy of gold 
and honors, could ill bear that Pelligrino Rossi should have 
the authority of a minister.” But those who knew the real 
condition of affairs, and that, unless the finances were improved 
and public discipline and order restored, all would go to wreck, 
counted it great gain that he should take charge of the debili- 
tated State. ‘The dissatisfied were more numerous and 
noisy in the capital ; the contented stronger in the provinces, 
especially at Bologna, where an educated community wished 
for a liberal system, with a government strong in the strength 
of the law ; where the recent terrible events had filled every 
mind with horror ; and where Rossi, the proscribed of 1815, 
was dear to memory, and rooted in public esteem.” 

The Roman legislature was to meet again in the middle of 
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November, so that the new minister was chiefly occupied 
with maturing the measures which were to be laid before it 
for adoption. His public acts, therefore, were few ; but they 
were enough to show that new wisdom and vigor directed the 
course of affairs. He obtained the Pope’s consent that the 
clergy should make a new contribution of two millions of 
crowns to the State, on the strength of which he obtained a 
new loan, and punctually paid the interest on the public debt. 
He invited General Zucchi home from Switzerland, to take 
the command of the army, which rapidly improved in disci- 
pline under his energetic guidance. He distributed medals 
to those who had been wounded, and to the families of the 
slain, at Vicenza. He established two lines of telegraph, one 
to Ferrara by the way of Bologna, and another to Civita 
Vecchia. The negotiations with Sardinia and Tuscany for 
an Italian League were advanced nearly to completion. Chairs 
of political economy and commercial law were founded in the 
universities at Rome and Bologna. ‘Towards, the close of 
October, the mob rose in Rome, on occasion of a squabble 
between a Jew and a Catholic, and threatened to sack the 
Ghetto and maltreat its inhabitants. Rossi hurried the 
Civic Guard and the Carabineers to the spot, allayed the 
tumult, arrested and imprisoned some of its ringleaders, and 
published an energetic proclamation to warn the turbulent 
that the laws would be enforced. 

* All these proceedings excited the anger of Rossi’s enemies, 
the journalists, the captains of the people, and the Roman 
clubs.” ‘There was no opprobrium that was not heaped upon 
him, no charge that was not levelled at the government. But 
these declamations seemed to have little effect on the body of 
the people. On the morning of the 15th of November, when 
the legislature was to commence its session, though knots of 
persons were seen talking in the streets with excited counte- 
nances, there was no outbreak or popular tumult. Rossi had 
received many anonymous letters, in which his life was threat- 
ened, but he scorned to take any notice of them, This 
morning, one came which directly affirmed that he would be 
assassinated in the course of the day ; and he threw it into the 
fire. The regulation of the police, now that the day of the 
session had arrived, belonged to the President of the Council 
of Deputies ; and Rossi, punctilious in the observance of the 
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constitution, refused to give them any orders. Several of his 
friends came and remonstrated with him against such an 
exposure of his life. ‘To all this he answered, that he had 
taken the measures which he thought suitable for keeping 
the seditious in order, and that he could not, on account of 
risk that be might personally run, forego repairing to the 
Council according to his duty ; that perhaps these were idle 
menaces ; but if any one thirsted for his blood, he would 
have the means of shedding it elsewhere on some other day, 
even if, on that day, he should lose his opportunity. He 
would therefore go.” He was elated by the confidence which 
the Pope had in him, and expected both trust and aid from 
the Parliament, to which he was so soon to explain his ideas 


and intentions. 


* When the ordinary hour of the parliamentary sitting, which 
was about noon, arrived, the people began to gather in the Square 
of the Cancellaria, and by degrees in the court-yard, and then in 
the public galleries of the hall. Shortly all were full. A bat- 
talion of the Civic Guard was drawn up in the Square; in the 
court and hall, there was no guard greater than ordinary. ‘There 
were, however, not a few individuals, armed with their daggers, 
in the dress of the volunteers returned from Vicenza, and wearing 
the medals with which the municipality of Rome had decorated 
them. ‘They stood close together, and formed a line from the 
gate up to the staircase of the palace. Sullen visages were to be 
seen, and ferocious imprecations heard, among them. During 
the time when the Deputies were slowly assembling, and business 
could not commence, because there was not yet a quorum present, 
a cry for help suddenly proceeded from the extremity of the pub- 
lic gallery, on which every one turned thither a curious eye ; but 
nothing more was heard or seen, and those who went to get some 
explanation of the circumstances returned without success. 

“In the mean time, Rossi's carriage entered the court of the 
_— He sat on the right, and Righetti, Deputy-Minister of 

inance, on the left. A howl was raised in the court and yard, 
which echoed even into the hall of the Council. Rossi got out 
first, and moved briskly, as was his habit in walking, across the 
short space which leads from the centre of the court to the stair- 
case on the left hand. Righetti, who descended after him, re- 
mained behind, because the persons were in the way who caused 
the outery, and who, brandishing their cutlasses, had surrounded 
Rossi, and were loading him with opprobium, At this moment 
might be seen amidst the throng the flash of a poniard, and then 
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Rossi losing his feet, and sinking to the ground. Alas! he was 
spouting blood from a broad gash in the neck. He was raised 
by Righetti, but could hardly hold himself up, and did not articu- 
late a syllable; his eyes grew clouded, and his blood spirted in 
a copious jet. Some of those, whom I named as clad in military 
uniform, were above upon the stairs; they came down, and 
formed a ring about the unhappy man; and when they saw him 
shedding blood and half lifeless, they all turned, and rejoined their 
companions. He was borne, amidst his death struggle, into the 
apartments of Cardinal Gazzoli, at the head of the stairs on 
the left side; and there, after a few moments, he breathed his 
last. 

“In the hall of the Council, a kind of stir had been perceptible 
since that cry for help was heard, and since the din which had 
risen from below ; when some Deputies were seen to enter, with 
countenances expressive of horror, and others, who were physi- 
cians or surgeons, such as Fabbri, Fusconi, Pantaleoni, to go out 
in haste ; at the same time, a report ran round the galleries, that 
Rossi had been wounded. Each man then began to question his 
neighbor with ears intent, and by look and gesture seek for inform- 
ation; one hurriedly goes out, another as hurriedly comes in ; 
one mounts from hall to gallery, another descends from gallery 
to hall; the uncertginty still continues, the breathlessness is pros 
longed ; some give the lie to the fatal rumor, others again declare 
the Minister not to be wounded only, but dead. Some of those 
present rose to demand an account of what had happened, and a 
reason for the stir; to which a Deputy replied, they could not 
tell; then, after a while, the President Sturbinetti takes the chair, 
and though scarcely twenty-five Deputies were present, orders 
the minutes of the last sitting to be read. A low buzz may now 
be heard; the Secretary begins to read, the Deputies stand un- 
heeding and absorbed, or go forth; the galleries grow thin, and 
soon the hall is void and mute. Not one voice was raised to 
protest before God and man against the enormous crime! Was 
this from fear? Some have thought to term it prudence; by 
foreign nations it is named disgrace. 

* 1 was no longer a Deputy at the time, but, as an eye-witness 
to the facts, | can now speak the truth with a mind free from 
prejudice of whatever kind. Possibly it was terror, disguised as 
prudence, and whitewashed with imperturbability, in him who 
desired the record of the last sitting to be read. There was no 
legal meeting ; no motion could be made ; the few Deputies, taken 
by surprise and incensed, almost all went out on the instant, 
prompted with sympathy for Rossi, whom they thought wounded, 
but not dead. One worthless voice alone was heard to cry, * Why 
all this fuss? one would think he was king of Rome.’ Truly, 
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some other voice might have cried, ‘Out upon such infamy !’ 
and shame it was, that no such voice was heard. 

“In leaving the palace of the Cancellaria, one met some faces 
stark with an hellish joy, others pallid with alarm, many towns- 
people standing as if petrified, agitators running this way and 
that, Carabineers the same; one kind of men might be heard, 
muttering imprecations on the assassin, but the generality faltered, 
in broken and doubtful accents; some, horrible to relate, cursed 
the murdered man. Yes, I have still before my eyes the livid 
countenance of one, who, as he saw me, shouted, ‘So fare the 
betrayers of the people!’ But the city was in the depths of 
gloom, as under the swoop of calamity and the scourge of God ; 
and wherever there were respectable persons, though of liberal 
and Italian principles, they were horror-struck, and called for the 
resolute exertions of the authorities.” Vol. ii. pp. 405, 409. 


When the terrible news came to the Pope, he was struck 
with horror and dismay, but yet strove to rally the other 
members of the government around him, and preserve the 
state from anarchy, But his efforts were miserably seconded ; 
one person after another declined taking office, or continuing 
in it; and even when the Presidents of the two Councils 
were summoned, they had litt advice @o give. On the 
morrow, the tidings came that a mob was on its way towards 
the Quirinal, some of the Carabineers having fraternized with 
them, to enforce the appointment of a democratic ministry, 
and a declaration in favor of a Constituent Assembly for all 
Italy. Only a few Swiss, the ordinary guard of honor, were 
on duty; but they shut the gates of the palace, and nobly 
declared that their own bodies should be piled up behind 
them before the rioters should enter. Galletti, the former 
minister of police, acted as spokesman of the mob, and when 
admitted to an audience, he stated their demands. ‘The Pope 
indignantly declared that he would not yield to violence, but 
must deliberate in freedom, This answer only inspired the 
insurgents with fresh fury, so that they pressed forward to 
the gates, set one of them on fire, and, mounting upon the 
roofs of the neighboring houses, opened a fire upon the walls 
and windows of the Quirinal. The few Swiss fired in return ; 
and then the cry ran through the city that the Pope’s guards 
were butchering the people, and already there were many 
slain. Within the palace, many advised Pius to yield, a few 
still spoke of resistance, and the foreign ministers, who were 
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collected there, had no scheme to offer. “The scuffle con- 
tinues ; the worthy prelate, Monsignor Palma, falls dead by 
the window of his own apartinent ; balls reach the ante-cham- 
ber of the Pope.” At last, Pius turned to the diplomatic 
body, who stood around him, and said, “ There is no further 
hope in resistance. Already a prelate is slain in my very 
palace, shots are aimed at it, artillery levelled. To avoid 
fruitless bloodshed, and increased enormities, we give way ; 
but it is, as you see, only to force. Therefore we protest ; 
let the Courts, let your Governments, know it. We give way 
to violence alone, and all we concede is invalid, is null and 
void.” Galletti was then asked to propose his list of minis- 
ters, from which the Pope indignantly struck out the name of 
the Neapolitan Salicetti, but admitted without a word the 
names of Sterbini, Lunati, and Galletti. Their appointment 
was signed on the spot, and the news being told to the insur- 
gents, “they fired their muskets in token of joy, and went off 
with hymns for Italy, and cheers for the Italian Constituent 
Assembly and the democratic ministry.” 

The next day, the club desired that the Swiss should be 
deprived of their arms, and dismissed from the Quirinal ; the 
Pope complied. The Club then asked that Galletti should 
be named General of the Carabineers ; and he was appointed, 
“Such was the poltroonery, or such the depravity, of con- 
sciences, that no journal would, or dared, denounce the mur- 
der. But why do I speak of denouncing? The murder was 
honored with illuminations and festivities in numerous cities, 
and not in these States only, but beyond them; especially at 
Leghorn.” The Councils met on the 18th and 20th, but not 
a word was said of the murder, and even a proposition for 
giving assurance to the Pope “ of the devotion and unalterable 
affection of the Deputies” was voted down. Three of the 
Bolognese Deputies, and a few others, then indignantly re- 
signed their seats, and assigned their reasons for this step in 
addresses to their constituents. 

Early on the night of the 25th, the Pope secretly left the 
Quirinal, entered a carriage prepared for him by the wife of 
the Bavarian ambassador, and went into exile from that city 
which, within two years and a half, had worshipped, scorned, 
and assaulted him. 
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Art. III. — The Lives of the Chief Justices of England ; 
from the Norman Conquest till the Death of Lord Mans- 
eld. By Joun Lorp Campse LL. D., F. R.S. E. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1851. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tue Chief Justiceship was a Norman institution, first brought 
into England by the Conqueror, who did all in his power to 
impose the feudal system of Normandy upon the more simple 
and democratic polity of the Anglo-Saxons. In accordance 
with that system, he centralized the power of the law as well 
as that of the sword. Under the Anglo-Saxon régime, the 
administration of the law was parcelled among the shires, 
hundreds, tithings, and other divisions of the land, each of 
which had its court. This federal system, as it may be called, 
existed in the island for centuries, growing indigenously, like 
the forest trees, and undisturbed, to any revolutionary extent, 
by Continental influences. In spite of the Norman rule, 
operating through generations, (and operating still,) the Anglo- 
Saxon element lived and grew strong with the people, and 
came at last to its proper supremacy, like the blood of Edgar 
Atheling. The old military principle of centralization is seen 
at work in France and the other governments of Europe ; and 
we can estimate how society there has prospered under it, 
and how it is likely to prosper. 

William the Norman, described by Byron in the opening 
of his unwritten Epic, as 
“The Child of Love, and Lord of War — 

Him who made England bow to Normandy 
King, 


And left the name of Conqueror, more than 
To his unconquerable dynasty ” — 


instituted in England a central Court of Law for the whole 
kingdom, of which court he was himself the head, and his 
household servants the assistants. Thus the Seneschal, the 
Chamberlain, and Treasurer, were made Judges ; and as the 
king could not always sit in person, he made a substitute, and 
called him Chief of the King’s Hall or Court. This officer was 
a sort of viceroy in this legal sense, and in the king’s absence 
he was generally so in every sense. He took precedence 
of the nobility, was guardian of the public peace, and had 
control over the finances of the kingdom. Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux, the Conqueror’s half-brother, was the first of these 
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Chief Justiciars,— a bold, turbulent man, uniting in himself the 
functions of the lawyer, the priest, and the soldier. On the 
morning of the battle of Hastings, he first said mass for the 
troops, wearing a coat of mail under his rochet, then took a 
truncheon, drew up the cavalry, and charged Harold’s line at 
the head of it. In conformity with the amiable legend, non 
novit Ecclesia sanguinem, he would use only a mace, long and 
shod with iron, in the mélée. He did his brother good service 
in the field, but otherwise gave him a great deal of trouble. 
The king was at last obliged to banish him, for attempting to 
lead the English barons and their retainers into Italy for the 
purpose of taking Rome, deposing his Holiness, and making the 
bold Odo Pope in his stead! ‘This was not so very insane 
a project as it would seem ; for Guiscard and his followers 
were at that time lords of Sicily, and the Normans threatened 
to overpower the whole Italian peninsula. William, perceiv- 
ing that Odo’s scheme would weaken his forces in England, 
as yet a sort of garrison in the country, arrested his brother 
with his own hand, as no one else would dare to do it, and 
banished him. On the Conqueror’s death, the bishop returned 
and plotted the succession of Robert, the true heir to the 
crown. But Rufus took his turbulent uncle prisoner, and 
sent him out of the kingdom. Odo went wandering from 
court to court, and died at Palermo. 

The Conqueror had several other Justiciars. One was his 
relative, Fitzosborne, steward of the household, or “ Dapifer.” 
The latter, once bringing a crane, William’s favorite dish, 
only half roasted, to table, the large-stomached old king, 
incensed and disappointed, made a blow at “ Dapifer,” which 
drove him from court for a long time. Another Chief 
Justiciar was William Warrenne, who, when asked to show 
his title to his manors, held up his sword, and said, England 
was conquered for William’s peers as well as for himself. 
This Warrenne took some lands from the monks of Ely, for 
which reason, the good abbot saw him afterwards, in a 
dream,-carried away by the Devil, and calling out, “ Lord 
have mercy upon me!” Westminster Hall was built at this 
time, near the site of a Saxon monastery, lying a little to the 
west of London. In the reign of Stephen, Henry Plantage- 
net, afterwards king Henry IL., held the office of Justiciar for 
some time. In his own reign, the Justiciar Richard de Lacy 
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was chiefly instrumental in drawing up the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, by which Henry, tormented by Saint Thomas 
a Becket, (whom he found to be, like David I. of Scotland, 
“ a sore saint for the crown,”’) attempted to repress the influence 
of Rome in his kingdom. In 1180, Ranulf de Glanville, 
« equally distinguished as a lawyer, a statesman and a soldier,” 
was Chief Justiciar. As High Sheriff of Yorkshire, he had 
taken William the Lion, king of Scotland, prisoner in a border 
skirmish. He composed, by order of king Henry, and published 
of course by transcription) a Latin treatise, first printed in 
1554, on the Laws and Customs of the Realm of England. 
In this book, the object of which, he says, is to instruct not 
only the professional, but the general, reader, he speaks of the 
English laws as yet unwritten ; and gives precedents and full 
details of the practice in the Aula Regis, explaining the diffi- 
culties and subtleties of the Norman system of jurisprudence. 
Laying down the law in a suit for land, he says that cases 
may be decided either by “ assize,” or trial of battle. The 
demand being made, the defendant could either argue the 
matter out, or fight it out. Or he could procure a champion ; 
but the champion should be a reputable man, take no reward, 
and, if beaten, never officiate for any one else ; though he 
might do battle for his own right. Accusations of treason 
were also to be decided by duel, somewhat after the form and 
manner described by Shakspeare in Richard the Second. It 
seems curious that Glanville, for this book and his other 
services, should be created ‘ Dapifer,” — dish-bearer or feast- 
bringer, — by way of crowning dignity. But so it was. 
Indeed, the highest English names have originated in the 
household offices of feudal kings and chiefs, such as Stewart 
or Steward ; Le Despencer, or Spencer, meaning steward, 
also; Botiller, or Butler, the bottle-officer; Ferrers, the 
horse-shoer ; Napier, the keeper of the linen ; Coke, the 
ruler of the kitchen ; and “ Dapifer”’ has not been perpetuated 
in any family name, that we know of. The term “ dapper,” 
formerly applied to waiters and servants, may have some 
connection with it. 

Glanville opposed the aggressive spirit of the Church of 
Rome in England, but listened to its voice when raised for the 
Crusades. ‘Though well stricken in years, and having child- 
ren and grandchildren, he took the Cross, the scrip, and the 
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staff; and, on the death of Henry II., went to France, and 
took shipping from Marseilles for Palestine. Nothing more 
was ever heard of him, except that he died about a year after- 
wards, at the siege of Acre. The iters or eyres of the justices, 
in the times of Odo and Glanville, were certainly somewhat 
of the longest. In 1193, during the absence of Richard L., 
his Justiciar, Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, had occa- 
sion to deal with one of the earliest of the English dema- 
gogues,—a lineal ancestor, by metempsychosis, of Jack 
Straw. This was William Longbeard, who, having some 
Saxon blood in his veins, tried to raise a rebellion of the Eng- 
lish against the government. He attended various folkmotes, 
and it is said that upwards of 50,000 Saxons agreed to join 
him. But the Archbishop’s men set upon him in London, 
had him taken from sanctuary by smoking him out of the 
belfry of Bow Church, and dragged at a horse’s tail to Tyburn, 
where he was hanged. The chroniclers afterwards spoke of 
Longbeard as a heretic. The Pope was scandalized at the 
breach of sanctuary — of course, not from any great love of 
Longobardus — and procured the dismissal of Hubert from 
his office of Justiciar. The truth was, the Popes had pre- 
viously forbidden ecclesiastics to fill secular offices in any 
country, lest their interest in the concerns of the state should 
wean them from their spiritual allegiance to Rome, the city 
of their souls. 

In the reign of John, Peter de Rupibus, a native of Poic- 
tiers, was Justiciar. Peter gave pretty exclusive employ- 
ment to his Norman friends; whereupon the barons and 
others, calling themselves natives, denounced the foreigners, 
Peter mistook his generation; he should have lived in his 
grandfather’s time. Roger Bacon, whose name shows him 
to have been of Norman stirp, denounced Peter in the gun- 
powder spirit that became him. He also made a pun on the 
enemy, saying that he who steers the vessel of the state 
should avoid petra and rupes — rocks and breakers. Peter 
assumed the Cross, fought in Palestine, came home, and took 
to his old anti-native courses ; whereupon the same barons 
who said Nolumus leges Anglia mutari, procured his excom- 
munication and banishment. He went to Italy, gained a bat- 
tle for the Pope, was restored to his bishopric of Worcester, 
and died episcopally. Hubert de Burgh, with whom he had 
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carried on a long and various rivalry, succeeded him. Hubert 
ruled with a high hand in England and Ireland. 

At that time, began the more decided struggle between the 
King, Henry IIL, and the barons, which continued till 
Prince Edward (Longshanks) defeated Simon de Montfort, 
at the battle of Eveshain, in 1265. De Burgh enriched him- 
self by grants of forfeitures, escheats, and wardships, and 
joined the King in doing away with the “Charter of the 

orest,” under which the nobles and the commonalty enjoyed 
many rights of forestry and commonage. A general discon- 
tent was excited against him; he was removed from his 
office, and proclamation being made that any one who could 
accuse him of malfaisance should come forward, he took 
refuge in the Priory of Merton, and afterwards in the church 
of Boisars, whence he was taken by violence. But, by order 
of the baron-bishop of Winchester, who feared the Pope, 
Hubert was taken back to the church, and religiously starved 
into surrender. Finally, he was forced to give up his strong- 
est castles, and disgorge a great many manors, besides vaca- 
ting his office of Chief Justiciar. He died in retirement, in 
1243, leaving his inn at Westminster to the Church of the 
Black Friars. It was afterwards known as the residence of 
the Archbishops of York, and then as Whitehall. 

The next two Justiciars, Hugh Bigod and Hugh le De- 
spencer, found themselves on the side of the barons, and 
in opposition to the Crown. This struggle, which continued 
till the Tudor sovereigns broke the power of the English 
baronage, resulted, at the time of which we are speaking and 
subsequently, in the increased influence of the third element 
of the British constitution. There is no need of giving the 
barons any great credit for their Magna Charta, provisions of 
Oxford, and so forth; they only fought and argued for their 
own order, and those who were almost entirely their own 
retainers or dependents. Lord Chatham used to say, that 
Nullus liber homo, &c., “was worth all the classics.” But 
that misused word, liber, marks a distinction, which detracts 
from the merit of that lordly manifesto. There were, indeed, 
villeins in England, for whom it was not written. Thus, 
Simon de Montfort, the head of the barons, only looked to 
their interests when he summoned, towards the end of Hen- 
ry’s reign, the representatives of counties and burghs to meet 
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in the parliament of the nobles. This parliament had been 
hitherto only a Council, in which barons and ecclesiastics 
advised with the kings. But the increase of population and 
trade had now given landholders and burghers an influence in 
the state, which helped the peers to counterbalance the power 
of the crown. 

Simultaneously with this change of policy, the administra- 
tion of justice underwent an alteration, and the circumstances 
of the kingdom prepared the way for the legal improvements 
introduced by Edward I., called the English Justinian. This 
prince perceived, by the defection of the two last Justiciars, 
that their high office could be made dangerous to the Crown, 
by reason of the powers vested in it ; and he therefore deter- 
mined to include it in the system of reforms which the great 
confusion of the kingdom made absolutely necessary. He 
decided that the Chief of the Aula Regis should no longer 
exercise the functions of statesman, priest, and soldier. 
Indeed, this reformation was begun by Henry IIL, who, at 
the close of his reign, changed the style of the Justiciar, 
Robert de Brus, Thus the succession of the high-reaching 
nobles and baron-bishops —the Odos, De Burghs, Despen- 
cers, and Bigods — which had continued for two hundred 
years, came to an end; and the toga was no longer made to 
cover the corslet or the chausuble. This line was considered 
to have closed with the best on the list, —a man of genius 
and humble origin, who, in the confusion of the time, slipped 
into the office for a year or two. This was Henry de Brac- 
ton, whom Lord Campbell calls one of the greatest jurists of 
any age or country. He composed a work, De Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus Anglia. “ His sentiments,” says Lord 
Campbell, ‘are drawn from the rich fountain of Roman 
jurisprudence, expressed in Latin with a purity seldom 
reached by the imitators of the Augustan age, and rivalled 
by no English juridical writer till Blackstone arose, five cen- 
turies later.” 

Curiously enough, the first of the mere judges, the first 
Chief Justice “ at the King’s pleasure,” was not a civilian, 
but a great baron,—a son of the sword,—a Bruce. In 
1268, Robert de Brus was made Capitalis Justiciarius ad 
Placita coram Rege tenenda. This Bruce was grandfather 
of “the Bruce of Bannockburn.” He had learned the law 
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in England, doubtless with the view of wielding the great 
powers of the Justiciary. But he was disappointed, on 
reaching it, to find it shorn of its high honors and emolu- 
ments, by the advice and influence of the martial heir to 
the crown. Nevertheless, he preferred the office of English 
judge to that of Scottish baron, and remained in England till 
the accession of Edward I., when, on the death of the Maid 
of Norway, he went into Scotland, and threw himself into 
the tumult of the Scottish succession. Queen Victoria draws 
some of her blood from this Justiciar, who was also the ances- 
tor of Elgin and Kincardine, lately the guest of the city of 
Boston. 

Edward I. made law reforms which have been respected 
for six hundred years. He substituted for the Aula Regis 
the Court of King’s Bench, — the supreme court of criminal 
jurisdiction. The Aula Regis, in its appellate character, 
was thenceforward represented by the House of Peers, — the 
Lords spiritual and temporal having judges for their assessors. 
One Chief Justice, about this time, Tresilian, was hanged at 
Tyburn, in 1389, by the barons, who were then at variance 
with Richard II., and who saw in the judge their great 
enemy. Shortly afterwards, Chief Justice Belknap and seve- 
ral of the judges were tried by the House of Commons, for 
having given the King false advice at Nottingham, with a 
view of preventing a convocation of the barons. These 
judges were finally transported to Ireland, as people are 
transported nowadays to Sydney and New Zealand. 

In the biography of Sir William Gascoigne, Lord Campbell 
contends that, in spite of those who would throw their historic 
doubts over the matter, this Chief Justice did really commit 
Prince Hal to the Bench prison, for interfering violently in 
behalf of one of his servants, indicted at the bar of the court. 
The doubters in this case argue from the fact, that it was not 
till a hundred years after Sir William Gascoigne’s death, that 
any written account of the transaction, as far as can be dis- 
covered, made its appearance. But it may be urged that 

there were then no newspaners, registers, or magazines to 
record the gossip or history of the day ; and, even if there 
were, it might not follow that the misconduct of the prince 
would receive publicity in that way. The first book in which 
there is any account of the imprisonment of Prince Henry 
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was written by Sir Thomas Elyot, and printed in 1534. It 
was called “The Governor,” and was dedicated to Henry 
VIII. Sir Thomas does not say the prince struck the Jus- 
tice. But Hall, who published his Chronicle in the reign of 
Edward VI., speaks of a blow. Sir Robert Catlyne and Sir 
John Whidden, judges of the King’s Bench, (temp. Eliz.) 
are recorded to have cited, in Westminster Hall, the imprison- 
ment of the Prince as an undoubted fact, the tradition of 
which was preserved in that locality. Shakspeare, in Henry 
V., makes it implied. Warwick says to the Chief Justice : 
“Indeed I think the young King likes you not.” 
“Chief J. 1 know he doth not, and do arm myself 
To welcome the condition of the time.” 
And, afterwards, the Chief Justice says to the King: 
* Your majesty hath no just cause to hate me.” 

It was long thought, that Shakspeare was here guilty of one 
of his anachronisms, inasmuch as it was believed Gascoigne 
died (before the accession of Henry V.) in the year 1412. 
But the matter has been placed beyond a doubt by the disco- 
very of the Chief Justice’s last will and testament, in the 
ecclesiastical court at York, bearing date, “ Friday, after St. 
Lucy’s day, A. D. 1419,” that is, 15th of December. As for 
the unprisonment, there is more reason why we should believe 
than doubt it. The young prince, by all accounts, was a 
headstrong wag, and would certainly have been in as great a 
passion about his man as Lear was, when he found poor Kent 
in the stocks. He was, as Elyot says, “fiers and of wanton 
courage,” — doubtless “ the sweetest, rascaliest young prince,” 
that Shakspeare describes him; and the Chief Justice very 
well knew that the old man would be obliged to any one who 
would curb his mad son. George the Fourth, when Prince, 
in a more regulated and decorous age, used to act as wildly 
as his precursor. 

The successor of Sir William Gascoigne was Sir W. Hank- 
ford, of whose life nothing is so memorable as his mode of 
leaving it. He was a good judge, but of an extremely melan- 
choly temperament. He wished to die, but shrunk from 
suicide, seeing that the self-slayer’s goods were usually for- 
feited, and he himself buried in a cross-road with a stake 
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through his body. Several of his deer having been stolen, 
he set a keeper to watch in the park at night, with orders to 
shoot any intruder who would not answer when challenged. 
One dark night, the keeper met such a man, and shot him 
dead. This was his master. The story is well authenticated. 

In a succession of Chief Justices, to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, we find no remarkable men. They were mostly 
dutifully disposed towards the powers that were, — particularly 
in the time of Henry VIIL., who, reigning after the sinking of 
the barons, and before the rising of the commons, enjoyed the 
golden age of English royalty. Montagu was Chief Justice 
in his time, and we quote the following amusing instance of 
his mode of governing. When a young man, just sent to the 
House of Commons, Montagu was ambitious of playing a 
Roman part for his début; and denounced, in a florid 
harangue, Wolsey’s coming down to that house, to hurry 
on a very slow money bill. “ But the next day he was sent 
for by the King, who thus addressed him: ‘Ho! will they 
not let my bill pass?’ The young patriot, in a great fright, 
went on his knees, when the jovial Henry, laying his hand on 
his head, went on: ‘Get my bill passed by twelve o’clock 
to-morrow ; or else, by two o’clock to-morrow, this head of 
yours shall be off. Montagu was immediately cured of his 
public spirit, and became a steady courtier for the rest of his 
days.” 

Lord Chief Justice Popham was the most remarkable of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Justices. He was stolen away by gypsies 
in his infancy ; and his life, in early youth, was wild, reckless, 
and profligate. It is recorded of him that, while a law 
student in the Middle Temple, he was in the habit of going ; 
with several others, from a tavern in Southwark, to waylay 
and rob travellers on Shooter’s Hill, —a proceeding, it must 
be stated, not considered at that time so disgraceful as it has 
latterly become. After his marriage, however, his wife and 
child had the effect of reclaiming him, and sending him to his 
studies with such a will that his progress was extremely rapid 
and successful. In 1571, he was made Sergeant; and 
though, on the occasion of the customary feast which he gave 
on taking the ceif, the wags, growing merry over his old 
Gascony wine, said he had intercepted it, one night, on its 
way to an Alderman’s cellar, “ he went on never minding,” 
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— the rather that, (having changed into the Court of Queen’s 
Bench,) he gave Elizabeth great satisfaction in the way he 
conducted her business. He was in all things at her service, — 


* A very good courtier of the Queen, and the Queen's good courtier.” 


Popham died in 1607, immensely rich, A strange legend is 
connected with his wealth, and with his house of Littlecote 
Hall. Sir Walter Scott founds a ballad upon it, and Aubrey 
narrates it, to the following effect. Sir Richard Dayrell, 
wishing to destroy the child of his wife’s waiting woman, 
brought a midwife, blindfold, from a distant place to his house, 
The woman, having assisted at the child’s birth, saw a knight 
come into the chamber, destroy the infant, and throw it into 
the fire. When she had been carried home, hoodwinked, as 
before, she made an outcry all over the country, but could 
not direct the magistrates to the house in which the murder 
took place. However, by strict search, and the aid of the 
woman’s memory, it was found to be Littlecote Hall. Sir 
Richard Dayrell, its owner, was brought to trial before Chief 
Justice Popham. But making use of his wealth, and giving, 
it is said, Littlecote Hall as a bribe, he managed to delay, 
and finally baffle, the law of the land. Popham’s property 
was soon squandered after his death, and, in two or three 
generations, his family became extinct. Littlecote Hall is 
still a fine relic of the old baronial times. 

After Popham, came Chief Justice Fleming, of whom James 
I. used to say (and it is sufficient here to say) that he was a 
judge after his own heart ; and then came “ the greatest ora- 
cle of English municipal jurisprudence,” — Sir Edward Coke, 
Coke was born in 1551 - 2, and studied in his youth at Cam- 
bridge. His father, also a lawyer, having left his family but 
moderately provided for, young Coke resolved to succeed at 
the law, to make money, and be a judge in the end. His 
studies exhibited him a miracle of perseverance and industry. 
He seemed to live on his “law” as Boniface lived on his 
“old October ;”’—he eat it, and drank it, and slept upon 
it, — allowing himself none of the amusements natural to 
those of his age. He never thought of them; neither then, 
nor at any other time, did he ever read a play, see a play 
acted, or sit in company with an actor, And yet, like Black- 
stone, Coke could write verses for his children! ‘The conse- 
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quence of this severe industry was, that he eclipsed all his fel- 
lows, and, as Lord Campbell says, “rose in his profession as 
rapidly as Lord Erskine did, two hundred years later.” At 
the age of thirty, the Benchers of the Inner Temple made 
him reader of Lyon’s Inn, and then he lectured the law stu- 
dents and attorneys with great applause. He gained his 
cause in “ the great Shelley case,” after a wonderful display 
of dexterity and power; and thenceforward made money as 
fast as he pleased. Four years afterwards, he married Miss 
Paston, an heiress who brought him £30,000, and lived hap- 
pily with her for over a dozen years. He was made Solicitor- 
General to the Queen, and then chosen Speaker by the 
Commons. Coke was, all his life, a mere lawyer. Neither 
philosophy, nor poetry, nor any of the amenities of literature 

ad ever any place in his hard, practical mind. He had a 
dry pedantry of speech which he could never, or would never, 
change for any thing better. As Speaker, he began his first 
speech to the Queen thus : — “As in the heavens, a star is 
but opacum corpus, until it hath received light from the sun, 
so stand I, corpus opacum, a mute body, until your Highness’s 
bright-shining wisdom hath looked on me and allowed me.” 
This he, doubtless, considered particularly choice and happy. 
Having demanded liberty of speech, the gracious lioness 
answered, by her Lord Keeper, —“ Liberty of speech is 
granted you. But you must know what privilege you have — 
not to speak, every one what he listeth, or what cometh in his 
brain to utter; but your privilege is, aye or no. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, her Majesty’s pleasure is, that if you perceive 
any idle heads which will meddle with reforming the Church, 
&c.” On the dissolution of Parliament, Coke made her 
Majesty a very figurative speech, tessellated with scraps of 
law-Latin, and ending with “our lands, our goods, our lives 
are prostrate at your feet to be commanded!” ‘The man 
who said this must have been chuckling internally at his own 
words ; for he was the same who, in the reign of Charles L., 
drew up the famous “ Petition of Right.” 

In 1598, Coke became a widower, and casting about at 
once for another wife, to preside over his household and ten 
children, he fixed on the beautiful young Lady Hatton, lately 
widowed, and scarcely twenty years of age. She had 
already been wooed by her cousin, Francis Bacon ; but he 
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was poor, and she gave him no encouragement. Coke, in 
the first instance, applied to the father and uncle of the 
beauty ; and being the greatest lawyer and now one of the 
richest men in England, they did not oppose the match, 
which, somehow or other, was shortly brought about. The 
lady’s inclinations did not go very strongly with it; for she 
positively refused to be married, in face of the church, to a 
crabbed old law-book, who was only plain Mr. Coke, and 
was, moreover, old enough to be her father. Under the cir- 
cumstances, our great lawyer consented to act illegally in 
marrying her. She would only agree to a private marriage ; 
and though Archbishop Whitgift had denounced such mar# 
riages as uncanonical and involving excommunication, Coke 
made no demur, and they were married in a private house, 
without license or banns, in presence of the lady’s father, 
who gave her away ; or, more properly speaking, trucked 
her, for considerations in prospectu. ‘The Archbishop ordered 
a suit against Coke and all concerned ; but Mr. Attorney- 
General made humble submission, and, in a little time, 
received a dispensation. This mariage de convenance turned 
out very unfortunately. Lady Hatton kept her own name 
and the control of part of her property. She was fond of 
admiration, and loved every thing her husband hated — 
masques, balls, the company of the gay and the gallant, and 
the poetry of Surrey and Spenser. In a year they had a 
daughter, who was afterwards the unhappy cause of much 
strife between them. 

On the accession of King James, Coke was knighted and 
continued in his office. At the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
his behavior was violent in the extreme. In detailing the 
charge (of an intent to kill the King and his children) he was 
interrupted by Raleigh : — 


“ Raleigh: * You tell me news I never heard of.’ Altorney- 
General : Oh, sir, dol? I will prove you the notoriest traitor 
that ever held up his hand at the bar of any court.’ R.: * Your 
words cannot condemn me; my innocency is my defence, 
Prove one of these things wherewith you have charged me, and I 
will confess the whole indictment, and that I am the horriblest 
traitor that ever lived, and worthy to be crucified with a thousand 
thousand torments.’ A. G.: * Nay,I will prove all; thou arta 
monster ; thou hast an English face, but a Spanish heart.’ R. : 
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‘Let me answer for myself. A. G.: ‘Thou shalt not.” R.: 
It concerneth my life.’ A. G.: ‘Oh! do I touch you ?’ 

“The proofless narrative having proceeded, Raleigh again 
broke out with the exclamation, ‘ You tell me news, Mr. Attor- 
ney!’ and thus the aliercation was renewed : — 

“A, G.: ‘Oh, sir, lam the more large because I know with 
whom I deal ; for we have to deal to-day with a man of wit. I 
will teach you before I have done.” R.: ‘1 will wash my hands 
of the indictment, and die a true man to the King. A. G.: 
‘You are the absolutest traitor that ever was.’ R.: * Your 
phrases will not prove it.” A. G. (in a tone of assumed calmness 
and tenderness) : ‘ You, my masters of the jury, respect not the 
@vickedness and hatred of the man; respect his cause: if he be 

ilty, | know you will have care of it, for the preservation of the 
King, the continuance of the Gospel authorized, and the good of 
usall.’ R.: ‘1 donot hear yet that you have offered one word of 
proof against me. If my Lord Cobham be a traitor, what is that 
tome?’ A. G.;: * All that he did was by thy instigation, thou 
viper ; for I thou thee, thou traitor.’ 

“ The depositions being read, which did not by any means 
make out the prisoner’s complicity in the plot, he observed, — 

* You try me by the Spanish Inquisition if you proceed only 
by circumstances, without two witnesses.’ . G.: ‘This isa 
treasonable speech.’ R.: ‘1 appeal to God and the King in this 
point, whether Cobham’s accusation is sufficient to condemn 
me?’ A. G.: *The King’s safety and your clearing cannot 
agree. I protest before God I never knew a clearer treason. 
Go to, I will lay thee upon thy back for the confidentest traitor 
that ever came at a bar.’” 

Coke had an insolent way with him, the best of which was, 
that he was no flatterer of any man, however great and high. 
He always kept that sturdiness of disposition, which broke 
out so remarkably in the latter years of his long and energetic 
life. His rivalry with Bacon (seven or eight years his junior, 
and a polished, subtle courtier,) was keen and incessant. 
Bacon gives one passage of it which is absolutely laughable ; 
it was concerning a motion he was to make in the Court of 
Exchequer, such as would be disagreeable to Coke? 


“This I did in as gentle and reasonable terms as might be. 
Mr. Attorney kindled at it, and said, * Mr. Bacon, if you have any 
tooth against me, pluck it out ; for it will do you more hurt than 
all the teeth in your head will do you good.’ | answered coldly 
in these very words, * Mr. Attorney, | respect you; | fear you 
not; and the less you speak of your own greatness, the more I 
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will think of it.’ He replied, ‘I think scorn to stand upon terms 
of greatness towards you, who are less than little — less than the 
least,’ and other such strange light terms he gave me, with that 
insulting which cannot be expressed. Herewith stirred, yet I 
said no more but this, * Mr. Attorney, do not depress me so far ; 
for I have been your better, and may be again when it please the 
Queen.’ With this he spake, neither I nor himself could tell 
what, as if he had been born Attorney-General ; and, in the end, 
bade me ‘ not meddle with the Queen’s business, but with mine 
own, and that [ was unsworn,’ &c. I told him, ‘sworn or 
unsworn was all one to an honest man, and that I ever set m 
service first, and myself second, and wished to God that he would 
do the like.” Then he said ‘ it were good to clap a cap. ut lega- 
tum upon my back.’ To which I only said ‘he could not, and 
that he was at a fault, for that he hunted on an old scent.” He 
gave me a number of disgraceful words besides ; which I 
answered with silence, and showing that I was not moved by 
them.” Vol. ii. p. 223. 


What a historic tableau of the two English immortalities — 
the respective oracles of law and philosophy ! 

After having filled the office of Attorney-General for 
twelve years, and amassed great wealth, Coke made himself 
Sergeant, and was created Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, in 1606. In this office, he steadily set his face 
against the despotic attempts of the Crown, which, having 
destroyed the power of the barons, was now destined to yield 
in turn to the better-rooted power of the English common- 
alty. Queen Elizabeth had created a Court of High Com- 
mission, in which ecclesiastical cases were decided without 
appeal. James wished to make the Commission cognizant of 
temporal rights and offences. But Coke and his legal 
brethren opposed this scheme, and defeated it. The King 
then tried to succeed, by making Coke a member of the 
Commission ; but he would not sit. Being thus discomfited, 
James was advised by the Archbishop of Canterbury to sit 
in person, as judge, in the Commission Court, and abide by 
no prohibition, James ordered the judges into his presence, 
and asked them if any objection lay against the plan. Coke, 
speaking for himself and fellows, told his Majesty courageously, 
that, by the law of England, the King cannot, in his own 
person, adjudge any case at all; but that all matters should 
be settled in a court of law. He then turned round and told 
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the Archbishop, Bancroft, that he gave bad advice. The 
Solomon of his age” then broke in ; — “ my Lords, I always 
thought, and, by my soul, I have often heard the boast, that 
the English law was always founded on reason. If that be 
so, why have not I and others reason as well as you and the 
judges?” His Majesty got in a rage to think he should be 
under the law! But Coke stoutly quoted Bracton, in Latin, 
against him, and completed his discomfiture. 
Coke was engaged in his court, trying a case of church 
referment, in which the King’s commendam was alluded to 
in an irreverent way, when he received his Majesty’s order to 
stop the trial and adjourn the court. But Coke went through 
with the case and decided it. ‘The King, in a passion, sent 
for all the Judges, and told them their conduct was improper 
and indecent ; whereupon they all fell on their knees to argue 
the matter. But, though thus genius minor, Coke still held 
out, like Witherington, 
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“ Who, when his legs were struck away, 
Sull fought upon luis stumps,” 


Bacon, who was standing by, put in a word, when the Chief 
Justice turned round upon him with,—“ Mr. Attorney, you 
exceed your authority ! for it is the duty of counsel to plead 
before the bench of Judges, not against them!” The heart 
of the intrepid old judge was not on its knees, certainly. 
The Justices were then asked, if they ought not to have 
adjourned, and if they would not adjourn, in a similar case, 
when they were very glad to ery, “ Yes, yes!” But Coke 
would only say, sturdily, —“ When the case occurs again, I 
will act according to law!” At last, they resolved to cashier 
him. He was brought up before the Privy Council, on some 
trumpery charges, among which was having insulted the King 
in the commendam case; and having ordered him to kneel, 
Suffolk, Lord Treasurer, told him he was sequestered by the 
King, who also bid him take care what opinions he was about 
promulgating in the Reports he was engaged upon. Coke was 
ikewise ordered to send these Reports to his Majesty for his 
supervision ; and was informed that it was a very impertinent 
and arrogant thing to allow his coachman to ride bareheaded 
before him! He was rebuked for being turbulent and disre- 
spectful, and for making himself popular by opposing govern- 
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ment. Bacon (then Lord Chancellor) did his best, in an 
insidious way, to overthrow the Chief Justice, who used to 
take a savage delight in saying, that “a judge must not give 
a bribe, nor take a bribe!” 

After Coke was superseded, troubles of another sort began, 
not a whit less distracting to him than his public contentions. 
Seeing he was a disgraced man, Lady Hatton, who, during 
the past eighteen years, had shown him how little she cared 
for him, now went away from him, taking off plate and other 
valuables from his houses at Holborn and Stoke Pogeis. At 
this time, Coke’s daughter by Lady Hatton was about fifteen 
years old, and his restless mind had conceived a project by 
which the poor girl could be made use of to further his own 
views. He thought that an alliance with the Duke of Buck- 
ingham would help him to regain his lost influence; and 
knowing that the Duke’s brother, Sir John Villiers, admired 
the young creature, the parchment-hearted father determined 
that he should have her, and her wealthy dowry. So, with- 
out consulting Lady Hatton in this business, he went to see 
Sir John, and took the opportunity to offer or to grant him 
the Lady Frances in marriage. When this came to the 
mother’s ears, she raged like a tigress. She watched her 
opportunity, and stole away her daughter from Holborn, hur- 
rying her off to Argyll House, at Oatlands, then rented by her 
cousin Withipole. She then tried, in turn, to marry her 
daughter, with as little delay as possible, to the young Earl 
of Oxford; and showed the girl a forged proposal, purporting 
to be from him. But Sir Edward was too quick for her. 
He put on an iron cap and corselet, armed his sons and ser- 
vants, and marched on Oatlands, where he pulled down some 
gates and doors, unresisted, and, laying hold of his daughter, 
carried her to Stoke. Lady Hatton immediately got together 
a body of “ tall fellows” to rescue her daughter ; but she was 
baffled and put under restraint. Soon after, she agreed to 
give her consent to the marriage with the middle-aged Sir 
John Villiers; and it was solemnized at Hampton Court, in 
presence of the King and all the nobility. Lady Hatton 
became a great favorite at Court, where she made everybody 
merry with describing the odd ways of “old Cook.” 

A parliament was called in 1621, after an interval of six 
years ; and Sir Edward Coke, who saw that his dream of 
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court favor was over,—seeing, too, Lord Bacon high in 
power, — had himself returned to the House of Commons 
for a Cornish borough, and put himself at the head of those 
Puritans who were, twenty-eight years later, to overturn the 
throne. He was now sixty-nine years old ; but his age, though 
frosty, was kindly. He began with linking “Supply” and 
*‘ Grievance ”’ together, — the latter to be discussed whenever 
the former was demanded. He protested against the “ mono- 
polies ” of the kingdom, till they were done away with. He 
also protested against the adjournment of the House by the 
King ; and, at the close of the session, got the Commons to 
adopt a protestation that the liberties, franchises, and privi- 
leges of parliament are the ancient and undoubted birthright 
of English subjects. James, highly incensed, sent for the 
Journals of the House, tore out the page recording this im- 
pertinence, and dissolved the parliament. 

Coke was now committed to the Tower, and some old 
charges were preferred against him, but abandoned on the 
intercession of the Queen and his family. On the accession 
of Charles I., Coke, being in parliament, was in opposition to 
the court. The King tried in vain to have him disqualified. 
The old man was a sort of Jack Wilkes in his day, and was 
returned for two counties at the same time. Charles told the 
Commons, if they did not give the supply, “ he must use the 
means which God had put into his hands,” &c. The House 
of Commons then took the sacrament, and fasted; and, that 
very day, the unconquerable old Coke, seventy-seven years 
of age, began his quaint and crabbed speeches about Magna 
Charta, Nullus liber homo, Habeas Corpus, and so forth, and 
in a little time had drawn up and brought forward the “ Peti- 
tion of Right.” It passed the Commons. The King, out 
of all precedent, sent crown lawyers to argue against it at 
the bar of the Lords ; but Coke overpowered them at law. 
Amendments were proposed which would nullify the bill; 
but the Commons were firm; and Coke got up, and, with 
tears in his eyes, (for a crusty old man like him, his tears 
could flow easily.) denounced the King’s favorite, Bucking- 
ham ; whereupon, the members all chimed in with mighty 
cheers. The Lords and Commons agreeing on the bill, the 
King reluctantly gave way, and it passed into law. 

Coke soon afterwards retired from public life, and pub- 
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lished his commentary upon Littleton. He resided at Stoke 
with his ill-fated daughter, Lady Parbeck (Villiers had been 
created Viscount Parbeck) who had long been a disgraced 
woman. She had early left her husband, and gone off with 
Sir John Howard. She was afterwards condemned, by the 
High Commission, to stand in a white sheet, in the church of 
the Savoy ; but she managed to conceal herself, and was not 
pursued. She was forgiven by her father, who probably felt 
that she also bad much to forgive, and she was now his only 
solace ; for Lady Hatton had long ceased to come near him. 
On one occasion, hearing he was dead, Lady Hatton, along 
with her brother, came post-haste towards Stoke; but they 
met the physician coming from Sir Edward, who said he was 
quite well again, and the poor lady was obliged to return, 
very much discomfited. 

Several respectable and subservient Chief Justices suc- 
ceeded Coke; but their “names are written on the roll of 
common men.” Of the Chief Justices of the Commonwealth, 
Rolle is memorable for his moderation and his opposition to 
Cromwell, whenever the policy of the latter led him to disre- 
gard the constitution. Oliver was, in many things, nearly 
as despotic as the Stuarts. In a case of illegal taxing, he 
sent for the judges and rated them for their reluctance to 
justify it. When they spoke of Magna Charta, he told them 
that their Magna Charta (giving it a very curious and laugh- 
able pronunciation, still preserved among the traditions of 
Westminster Hall) had no weight at all with him in the case. 

If this same Oliver, whom Carlyle worships in his own 
Teutonic fashion, may be called the hand of the Common- 
wealth, Chief Justice St. John —another Oliver — may be 
called the head thereof, — a deep, silent, saturnine republican, 
who principally set on foot and organized almost every 
scheme which had for its object the overthrow of kingly 
prerogative. St. John was Hamden’s counsel in the ship- 
money case. In 1651, he was sent ambassador to the 
Hague ; but he was repeatedly insulted there, at the instiga- 
tion of the English refugees. The Duke of York, with his 
sister on his arm, meeting St. John at a turnstile, and per- 
ceiving the stern republican would not give way, took off the 
hat of the latter, and flung it in his face, with the epithet 
“ parricide |” Rufliens afterwards tried to break into his 
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house, with a rope in their hands, to strangle him. The 
States General being backward in affording him redress, St. 
John returned home, and seeing that the Dutch were the 
great sea-carriers of nations, proposed and procured the 
adoption of an ordinance which was a heavy blow to their 
“ carrying-trade.” ‘This was the origin of the English Navi- 
gation Law, only lately repealed. 


“Thus mighty matters grow from trivial things.” 


Bradshaw — memorable for Milton’s eulogium, as much as 
for the presidency of the court that condemned Charles — 
was nominated to this Jatter office, after the other judges had 
refused it. He had been Chief Justice of Chester. At first, 
he earnestly desired to be excused. But he was overruled. 
On the day of trial, he wore his round high-crowned beaver 
hat lined with steel, to ward off blows, if any tumult should 
arise. Bradshaw afterwards opposed the violence of Crom- 
well, A day or two after the hasty dissolution of the Long 
Parliament, he told Cromwell that he had no right to dissolve 
it — that it was not truly dissolved. ‘He remained,” says 
Lord Campbell, “in a state of sulky opposition during the 
remainder of Oliver’s Protectorate.” Bradshaw died a little 
before the Restoration. On the 30th of January, 1660, his 
body, and those of Cromwell and Ireton, were taken up and 
hanged at Tyburn, and their remains thrown into a hole 
under the gallows, — the Bradshaw inscription on the can- 
non at Annapolis to the contrary notwithstanding. 

After the Restoration, the Chief Justices, up to the time of 
Sir Matthew Hale, were pliant instruments for the punishment 
of the republicans and regicides of the late régime. Hale 
was a remarkable example of moral purity and judicial inde- 
pendence, at such a period. He was not a mere lawyer; 
he made himself acquainted with mathematics, natural philo- 
sophy, physic, antiquities, and chemistry. He studied juris- 
prudence liberally, and loved to talk with learned men in 
every profession. He was a vigorous student, and had busi- 
ness from the beginning. He was no orator, and disliked all 
rhetorical flourishes in court; for he said there were modes 
of bribing people’s fancies, and corrupting them with luscious 
figures of speech. For himself, he always pleaded in few 
words and to the point, though never with any degree of 
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fluency. Another of his characteristics was his reluctance to 
undertake any but a just cause. His unaffected modesty was 
only equalled by his knowledge of his profession, With 
Whitlock, he was called on by the leading men of the Com- 
monwealth to prepare a body of law reforms. He drew 
up the heads of several improvements in laws which had 
remained unchanged since the time of Edward the First ; but 
the violent breaking up of the Long Parliament postponed 
these improvements for generations, — till the reigns of Wil- 
liam IV. and Victoria. Hale was made judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas; and was member of Cromwell’s parliament of 
the Three Kingdoms,— in which the Protector not only 
anticipated the two Unions, but the parliamentary Reform of 
1832. This parliament was dissolved in three months, and 
Hale afterwards sat in a red gown among Cromwell’s peers 
in the House of Lords. But Oliver, who got on as badly 
with his parliaments as Charles Stuart, soon turned the two 
houses about their business, and resolved to rule by the army 
—as a simpler mode of managing matters. 

At the Restoration, Hale moved, in the Commons, that 
conditions should be sent to Charles for his acceptance, 
preliminary to his assumption of power; but he was over- 
ruled. In spite of this, he was well received by the King on 
his arrival, made Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and knighted. 
Eleven years after, he was made Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. Hale was very strict in preserving all appearances 
of judicial morality ; and Lord Campbell considers his scru- 
ples coxcombical, in the cases of some complimentary pre- 
sents. But Hale desired to produce an impression in an 
age of judicial bribery; and his example was salutary, 
The witchcraft trial, in which he sentenced the poor old 
women, Amy Duny and Rose Cullender, to be hanged, in 
1665, is a miserable blot on his character. And yet no man 
should be condemned for his sincere belief. Hale believed 
conscientiously, that he was doing religion and society one 
more service; and, on the following Sunday, he wrote a 
meditation, concerning the mercy of God in preserving us 
from the power of evil angels, — referring in it to the late 
trial at Bury St. Edmonds! In commenting on the spirit of 
laws and the necessity of changing them, Hale says, “ Time 
is the wisest thing under Heaven.” Looking back upon 
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much of his own philosophy, we are the more strongly 
impressed with the truth of that forcible saying. 

In 1663, Hale was invited to assist the Bishop of Chester, 
and Baxter the Nonconformist, in making a Church esta- 
blishment which should include the Presbytery. They 
planned such a one, pretty fairly ; but the churches went 
by the ears about it, and the Papists helped to aggravate 
the hubbub ; —so the theory fell to pieces. In 1676, Sir 
Matthew, finding his health declining, resigned his office. 
The King parted from him with kindness, and the citizens of 
London saw him leave them with the liveliest emotions of 
regret. He went down to his birthplace in Gloucester, 
meditating, on his way, the passage in Seneca’s ‘Thyestes, 
beginning 

* Stet quicunque volet potens 

Aula culimine lubrico; 

Me dulcis saturet quies ;” — 
— philosophic sentiments, such as people who have wearied 
themselves at the business of the world generally entertain 
when they can do no more in it. Hale published several 
religious and philosophic works, now only remembered for his 
name’s sake, — on Gravitation, the Torricellian experiment, 
Contemplations, the Origination of Mankind, (the last con- 
taining the original illustration of the watch, which Paley 
afterwards employed to refute atheists.) He also wrote 
letters of advice to his sons and grandchildren. Addressing 
his granddaughters, Mary and Frances, he advises them — 
among other exhortations to good housewifery —to “ know 
the condition of the poultry about the house, for it is no dis- 
credit to a woman to be a hen-housewife; to cast about to 
order their clothes with the most frugality ; to mend them 
when they want,” &c. But in his own person, he was a 
reat sloven — one of the most simple and careless of mortals. 

e married his servant-maid in his old age ; but Achilles did 
the same. 


“ Serva Briseis, niveo colore, 
Movit Achillem.” — 


“This good man,” says Baxter, “more regarded his own 
daily comfort than man’s thoughts and talk.” But Sir Mat- 
thew was unfortunate in his children. He never cared to 
have any intercourse with the great or the wealthy ; but he 
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would invite his poorest neighbors to dinner, and make them 
sit at his own table. It is a pity that the conventions of 
artificial life will not allow such primitive behavior to be 
practised with impunity. “ He thus,” says Lord Campbell, 
* made his house very disagreeable to his children, who might 
have turned out well, if better society and suitable amuse- 
ments had been provided for them at home.” “ All his 
sons,” says Roger North, “died in the sink of lewdness and 
debauchery ; and if he was to blame in their education, it 
was by too much rigor rather than liberty.” Thus Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, while administering justice to all the world, for- 
got to do justice to his own little household ; —a dreary mis- 
take! worse even than the witch sentence. 

During the time that elapsed from the Restoration to the 
Revolution, there were eleven Chief Justices of the King’s 
Bench, put into the office to aid the law-subverting policy 
of the unhappy Stuarts, who “learned nothing and forgot 
nothing ” in their exile. Scroggs was of a respectable family, 
educated at Oxford, and one of the fighting cavaliers. He 
afterwards studied the law ; and his visage being comely, and 
his speech witty and bold, “he carried off wonderful ver- 
dicts.” ‘The King knighted him, and made him Chief Jus- 
tice in 1678 ; he filled that office for three years. He first 
hanged papists for the Popish Plot, on the oaths of Oates 
and Bedloe ; then, thinking the King’s feelings ran the other 
way, he suddenly turned round on that amiable and orthodox 
pair, scoffed at their testimony, and let the papists go un- 
hanged. He made a rule, by which any publication could 
be stopped by mere “ injunction ;” and, in this way, muz- 
zled the Weekly Pacquet for talking too freely of the Duke 
of York and his Catholic leanings. In 1681, Scroggs was 
impeached of high treason and other crimes and misdemean- 
ors. The King, seeing he could not maintain such an auxi- 
liary, was obliged to cashier him, and he died in obscurity, 
without a friend to close his eyes. Pemberton succeeded, 
who was a respectable judge, as times went; but was not 
sufficiently unscrupulous. He was therefore dismissed to 
make way for Chief Justice Saunders, The latter, from 
being a poor boy in the offices of Clements Inn, had the 
talent and industry to make himself a barrister, und became a 
great favorite with the Templars for his jovial ways. He 
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was a dexterous lawyer, a clever master of fence, and an 
adept in all the quips, quillets, and quiddities of the profes- 
sion. He enjoyed, therefore, an extensive “hold of busi- 
ness.” He had a general retainer from the Crown, to plead 
against Whigs and every thing Whiggish. Charles, finding 
that the citizens of London could elect their own magistrates, 
hold public meetings to petition, and have impartial juries, 
resolved to have their charter abolished. He raised Saunders 
to the King’s Bench for the purpose of trying the charter of 
the metropolis. Saunders never intrigued for this place ; his 
greatness was thrust upon him. Within a week, he was made 
Sergeant and Chief Justice; and, in a few days, the great 
case of Quo warranto came before him. It was tried and 
stponed to the next term; at which time, Saunders was on 

is death-bed. But he did what was expected of him; the 
judgment of the court was given by deputy, and the fran- 
chise of the capital was seized into the King’s hands. A few 
ears later, this important decision was reversed by the Revo- 
lites, which it mainly helped to precipitate. Saunders died 
of physical decay, at the age of fifty, and left no issue. 
“ But,” writes North, “he used to say, by his trogys, (such 
a humorous way of talking as he affected, ) none could say he 
wanted issue of his body ; for he had nine in his back!” He 
was a corpulent, beastly sot, who used generally to have a 
pint of ale at his elbow on the bench, and was very offensive 
to every one who sat near him. He was extremely easy and 
unaffected in manner; “and for good nature and condescen- 
sion there was not his fellow.” He was particularly happy 
in the company of law students, and would sit for a long 
time with them, talking and laughing and trying them with 
questions. His constant abode was with an old tailor, in 
Butcher’s Row, near Temple Bar. The tailor’s wife was 
his nurse, and in his change of fortune he still remained with 
these humble friends. He would walk, very philosophically, 
from Whitehall or Westminster Hall, to the old place, where, 
solaced by his pipe and his pot of ale, the Chief Justice was 
very fond of playing jigs upon a virginal belonging to his land- 
lady. Dining one day with the Lord Keeper, on the king’s 
business, he astonished that grave personage by playing one 
of these jigs on a harpsichord. He made poor Earle, the 
tailor, and his wife, his executor and executrix, and residuary 
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legatees. He left a book of Reports, which, says Lord Camp- 
bell, are so entertaining as well as instructive, that they have 
instilled into many a taste for juridical study. 

Passing over the ‘ blood-boltered ” Jeffreys, together with 
two others, weak tools of James II., we come to the brighter 
morning which followed the Revolution of 1688. The new 
order of judges is worthily headed by Sir John Holt. “Of 
all the English judges,” says Lord Campbell, “Holt has 
gained the highest reputation by the exercise of judicial func- 
tions ; he was not a statesman, like Clarendon, a philosopher, 
like Bacon, or an orator, like Mansfield ; yet he fills nearly 
as great a space in the eye of posterity.” Holt, in his early 
days, was somewhat irregular, if not criminal; some of his 
biographers make him as bad as Judge Popham. They tell 
that, in the days of his greatness, riding the circuit as Justice, 
he recognized a man, capitally convicted before him, as one 
of his own accomplices ; and going to see him in jail, and 
asking for the rest of the gang, was answered, “they are all 
hanged but myself and your lordship!” They tell another 
story of a pretended charm against the ague, which he once 
gave in payment of his bill at an inn, and of his recognition 
of it, forty years afterwards, in the possession of an old woman, 
brought before him to be tried as a witch. After Holt was 
called to the bar, he was subordinate advocate in several 
public cases, among which was the trial of Lord Russell. 
The Quo warranto cause having been decided against the 
city of London, the municipal officers were appointed by the 
crown, and Holt was made Recorder. Though a Whig, he 
accepted the office with a determination to perform its duties 
honestly. In 1687, when the question of trying and shoot- 
ing deserters by court marshal was agitated, Holt asserted 
that they could only be punished by the common law. He 
was therefore dismissed. At the Revolution, he sat on the 
woolsack, in the Lords, and advised the peers in the recon- 
struction of the constitution. The Privy Council soon after 
made him Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. The choice 
gave general satisfaction, and Holt’s genius was thencefor- 
ward in its proper element. He was the first who, by a 
series of decisions and by an act of parliament which he sug- 
gested, framed the code by which negotiable securities, bills 
of exchange, and promissory notes were regulated nearly as 
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at present in England. He was also the first to lay down 
the law, that a slave cannot breathe in England ; and he sub- 
sequently disallowed a claim for the value of a slave. The 
English law recognized nothing under a villein. He likewise 
opposed the doctrine that forestalling should be put down, — 
arguing that it was an essential element of all trade. He 
also ended the practice of bringing a man’s former misdeeds 
to tell against him on trial, and the practice of bringing pri- 
soners fettered to the bar. Holt stoutly maintained a series 
of contests with the Houses of Parliament ; and, in 1700, was 
offered the Lord Chancellorship, by the King. But he 
replied that, never having had more than one case in Chan- 
cery, and having Jost that one, he could not think of accept- 
ing the oflice. He died in 1710, to the general regret of the 
nation, Tories as well as Whigs. Holt put down prosecu- 
tions for witchcraft. In eleven cases, he directed the acquit- 
tal of the old women. He went farther, and directed that 
every witch-prosecutor should himself be tried as a cheat. 
Whereupon the crime of witchcraft suddenly ceased in 
England, — except in Lancashire, where the witches of that 
famous old Palatine still exercise their charms, “ without let 
or hindrance.” He was very hard upon a sect of fanatics 
that went about in his time, called “ Prophets.” One of 
these having been committed for seditious language, another 
of them, named Lacy, 


“called at the Chief Justice’s house in Bedford Row, and 
desired to see him. Servant: * My Lord is unwell to-day, and 
cannot see company.’ Lacy (in a very solemn tone) : ‘Acquaint 
your master that 1 must see him, for I bring a message to him 
from the Lord God.’ The Chief Justice, having ordered Lacy 
in and demanded his business, was thus addressed: ‘1 come to 
you a prophet from the Lord God, who has sent me to thee, and 
would have thee grant a nolle prosequi for John Atkins, his ser- 
vant, whom thou hast sent to prison.’ Holt, C. J.: * Thou arta 
false prophet, and a lying knave. If the Lord God had sent thee, 
it would have been to the Attorney-General, for he knows that it 
belongeth not to the Chief Justice to grant a nolle prosequi ; but 
I, as Chief Justice, can grant a warrant to commit thee to bear 
him company.’ This was immediately done, and both prophets 
were convicted and punished.” Vol. ii. p. 189-40. 


It is remarkable that Holt always persisted in the French 
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system of questioning prisoners, now overruled and done 
away with. 

The biography of the bench, henceforward, loses the 
interest which belongs to political movement and personal 
character. The more constitutional behavior of the rulers 
and the quieter course of justice produce a sameness in 
which the individual sinks in the office. There is very little 
attraction in the legal history of the Ryders, Wilmots, Park- 
ers, Pratts, Raymonds, and Lees. 

In the Chief Justiceship of Lee, we find a vindication of 
the rights of women, which will, doubtless, interest some of 
our fair friends of the revolutionary movement, —our Red 
Republicans of the wardrobe. In 1737, he had to decide 
whether a female could vote, or serve in the office of parish 
sexton. John Olive and Sarah Bly were candidates for St. 
Botolph, London. Males and females voted for each; and 
she had the majority, Justice Lee decided in her favor, — 
arguing that as women were already queens, marshals, great- 
chamberlains, keepers of prisons, and so forth, they may also 
be sextons ; and, furthermore, that if a woman could fill an 
office, she could also vote for it. We offer Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Lee as the charter toast of the Worcester Convention, 
in full symposium assembled. 

Coming to Chief Justice Wilmot, we find him an original 
in a monotonous time. He was a modest man, who loved 
leisure, repose, and obscurity ; and yet, throughout his life, 
he had a large amount of forensic greatness thrust upon him, 
He went to school, with Dr. Johnson, to Mr. Hunter at Lich- 
field, who was a perfect Creakle or Squeers, in his way, and 
used to flog the boys on the smallest pretexts, — to save them, 
as he said, from the gallows! Mr. Wilmot remembered John- 
son at the school, —“ a long, lank, lounging boy,” whom he 
saw punished by Hunter for idleness. When called to the 
bar, Wilmot, instead of being vain of his great information as 
a jurist, kept it all to himself, with a great deal of indiffer- 
ence ; and succeeded in being let alone for several years. 
Sir Dudley Ryder, knowing what he was, recommended him 
for a silk gown; but Wilmot refused it; he also refused the 
rank of King’s Sergeant. He said, “ The withdrawing from 
the eyes of mankind has always been my favorite wish. It 
was the first, and will be the last, of my life.” He was offered 
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a seat in the Commons free of expense, which he also refused. 
He then went down, with his wife to Derby, to live on a 
small patrimony — 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground — 

and practise occasionally as provincial counsel. But his 
friends drove him from Mantua to “imperial Rome,” and 
pushed him into distinction and emolument. He was cer- 
tainly the most original Chief Justice in his way that ever sat 
upon a bench. He might have been one of the philosophers 
of the Greek Stoa, and have gone about saying sententious 
things of life and its aims and ambitions, — an Epicurean of 
the first water. 

Lord Campbell closes his list with Lord Mansfield, —a 
man variously estimated in his time, but whose chief merit 
with posterity is the framing of the commercial code of Eng- 
land, which Holt had been already trying to develop, and 
which has been followed in the laws of traffic existing in 
our own country. Judge Story, whom Lord Campbell pro- 
nounces to be one of the greatest jurists of modern times, has 
written an emphatic eulogy on Lord Mansfield, for his phi- 
losophy of trade. For the rest, this Chief Justice inclined, 
all his life, to the cause of the crown; and a multitude of his 
decisions proved his sympathy with the policy of George IIL, 
whom, against all law or precedent, he long advised in the 
Cabinet and Council, while he administered the law upon the 
bench. 

William Murray was born at the dilapidated castle of 
Scone, in 1705 — one of the fourteen children of a very poor 
and proud Scottish lord, Viscount Stormont. In his boy- 
hood, he walked or rode a pony every day to the school of 
Perth. At the age of fourteen, he was sent into England, 
for the purpose of being educated for the law ; and travelled 
by easy stages on horseback all the way. On his arrival in 
London, he was received by Mr. Wemyss, an apothecary, 
who had been born upon the Stormont estate. Wemyss pro- 
cured lodgings for him at a dame’s in Dean’s Yard — some 
canny body from the Land of Cakes, doubtless —and fur- 
nished him with all necessaries, among which, as we see by 
the bill furnished to the Lady Stormont, were a sword (one 
guinea,) and two wigs! (four shillings and four pence.) ‘The 
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lad was entered at Westminster School. Lord Campbell 


gives several vouchers of the expenses incurred for him, in 
Perth and London. These small demonstrations seemed 
necessary, apparently, in the opinion of the Earl's family — 
seeing that, during his life, his opponents were fond of taunt- 
ing him with having been little better than a beggar in Scot- 
land, and educated for charity in England. On this point 
the Chief Justice was always sore, and very anxious to have 
it understood that he was of noble family, respectably and 
independently educated, and never, at any time, raised beyond 
his father’s rank. But it was to the liberality of Lord Foley, 
whose son was Murray’s schoolfellow, that the future Chief 
Justice owed his taking the law as a profession at the moment 
he was about going into the cheaper way of the Church, In 
1734, while he was still a graduate at Oxford, he entered 
Lincoln’s Inn. He carefully studied the art of declamation, 
and distinguished himself in English as well as Latin compo- 
sition. On the death of George II., he wrote a prize thre- 
nody, beating all his competitors, among whom was William 
Pitt, the formidable rival of his riper years. One of Murray’s 
most intimate friends was Alexander Pope, with whom he 
became acquainted about this time, having been introduced 
by Lord Marchmont. Murray, as was natural, paid devout 
homage to the genius of the great poet ; and the latter, doubt- 
less, liked his young friend all the better for being the son of 
a lord. 

For a couple of years after Murray had been called to the 
bar, he had not a brief in any cause of importance ; and his 
friends, who saw his literary leanings, and knew that he was 
no great proficient in the common law of England, thought 
he should turn himself to some other course, politics or 
literature. But he had confidence in himself, and waited 
hopefully, spending, meantime, many of his hours with Pope 
and the wits of the period. About this time occurred those 
festivities at which, according to the assertion of William Pitt 
in the Commons and of Junius in his letters, Murray pledged 
the health of the Pretender, in some warm and unguarded 
moment. His first professional successes were at the bar of 
the House of Lords, in arguments on appeals; and he was 
highly complimented by the law Lords for his talent and 
eloquence. But he had little employment in Westminster 
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Hall. He was now strongly attached to a young lady of 
birth and fortune, who favored him. But her family, finding 
he had nothing but blood and his profession, had the fair one 
married to a wealthy country gentleman, This affair greatly 
dejected Murray, for a while; and Pope tried 
“To cheer his friend with ends of verse, 
And sayings of philosophers,” 
He addressed to him his Imitation of Horace’s Nil admirart 
Epistle. Speaking of the vanity of human aims, the poet 
says, — 
Bat wherefore all this labor, all this strife — 
For fume, for riches, for a noble wife? 
Shall one whom nature, learning, birth conspired 
To form, not to admire, but be admired, 


Sizh while his Chloe, blind to wit and worth, 
Weds the rich dulness of some son of earth?” 


And then Pope goes on to exemplify the “art of sinking in 
poetry,” in a line as full of bathos as any of those he helped 
to ridicule in Martinus Scriblerus : — 


“ Graced as thou art with all the ome of words, 
So known, so honored, at the louse of Lords!” 


Colley Cibber, very felicitously, parodied this couplet thus : — 
“ Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he talks, 
And he has chambers in the King’s Bench Walks!” 

In the Ode to Venus, Pope also alludes to his friend, and 
again in the Dunciad, showing that the blood of the Stor- 
mont Murrays must have had its due effect in the estimation 
of the fastidious bard. These poetical exhortations were not 
made in vain, apparently ; for Murray began to think more 
about the law and less about the lady. Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, gave him a general retainer for her law busi- 
ness. She would visit him at his chambers, whenever she 
wanted him. Coming home late one night, he found her 
equipage about his door, — footmen, torches, and so forth, and 
the Duchess in his chair. Instead of making any apology, 
she said to him, —“ Young man, if you mean to rise in the 
world, you must not sup out.” At another time, she waited 
till midnight, and then, as he did not return, went away. 
His clerk, next morning, said he could not make out who she 
was, for she would not give her name; but he thought she 
was a woman of quality, she swore so dreadfully ! 

In a year or so, seeing he was “off with the old love,” Mur- 
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ray resolved to be “on with the new ;” and accordingly wooed 
and won the Lady Elizabeth Finch, daughter of the Earl of 
Winchelsea, with whom he lived happily for half a century ; — 
they were childless, however. Lady Mansfield died in 1784, 
nine years before the Earl. In 1742, Murray was made Soli- 
citor-General, under the ministry of the Duke of Newcastle, 
who also brought him into parliament. In the Commons, he 
was very successful; and, from the beginning, was the cham- 
pion of the crown and the antagonist of William Pitt, who 
had been in the house two years before him, Pitt, “ the 
terrible cornet of horse,” as Walpole called him, that nobody 
could “ muzzle,” always flamed in the van of the Whig line, 
and never missed an opportunity of falling foul of his old 
schoolfellow. In 1756, Murray was sworn Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, the great object of his ambition, and 
created Baron Mansfield. Then began his long career as 
a judge, the merits of which have been so much canvassed, 
Lord Campbell speaks favorably and fairly of his innovation 
in the common law, which, in the improved means and 
condition of commerce, could not be said to meet all the 
requirements of the age. Lord Mansfield, indeed, had very 
little respect for Coke, and was generally disposed to decide 
more according to principle than precedent. As Lord Camp- 
bell says, “he certainly was led astray by a desire to make 
the rules laid down by his predecessors bend to the necessities 
of an altered condition of the social system.” “ His career 
was an undertaking to adapt the administration of justice, in 
the Common Law Courts, to the new circumstances of the 
country ;”” —a somewhat adventurous attempt, and one sure 
to bring a host of hornets about his ears. 

Lord Mansfield took his place in the Lords, and became 
one of the confidential advisers of the king, in virtue of his 
seat in the Cabinet. But it was not till the reign of George 
IIL., that he signalized his political influence. Considering 
the incompatibility of the office of Chief Justice with that 
of Cabinet adviser, it was thought Mansfield would have 
taken the seals as Lord Chancellor. But that was not his 
policy. He knew that, as common law judge, he could 
better serve the government in its aim of restoring the royal 
prerogative, so much beaten down by the Whigs in the pre- 
ceding reigns. Lord Campbell makes a feeble attempt to 
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rsuade his readers that, though Lord Mansfield was a mem- 

r of the Cabinet, he could not have been present when it 
was resolved to prosecute the printer and publisher of the 
North Briton newspaper; because the matter was likely to 
come before him judicially, and because the prosecution 
was so illegal and indiscreet, that he must have protested 
against it. This is a non sequitur. The aggrieved parties, 
at any rate, would not go into Mansfield’s Court of King’s 
Bench; they went to the Common Pleas, to look for justice 
from Pratt, afterwards Lord Camden. When the case of 
general warrants was brought before Mansfield, he refused 
to pronounce them unlawful, but adjourned the question. 
Nothing more was ever said of the legality of such war- 
rants ; government gave up the point in silence. In 1764, 
the Chief Justice concurred in the outlawry pronounced 
against Wilkes; and reversed it, in 1768, after the mob had 
terrified the metropolis from its propriety. We co not know 
whether Lord Campbell is in jest or not, (for his Lordship 
has a facetious way with him,) when he says that, though 
Lord Mansfield’s politics were the arbitrary politics of the 
court, he maintained them with perfect independence ; — that 
is, we suppose, independence of Jack Wilkes and the French 
government ! 

Lord Mansfield was emphatically in favor of taxing the 
American Colonies, to make up the defects caused by Pitt’s 
glorious fighting system. He also declared solemnly in his 

lace, that the Colonists were certainly represented in the 
Enalish parliament, —as much as were the people of Eng- 
land, nine tenths of whom had no parliamentary votes! This 
is a fair specimen of a good deal of Lord Mansfield’s logic 
and law. ‘The argument that the greater part of the people 
at home were not much better than villeins was not much 
calculated to calm the angry feelings of the Colonists. 

In 1770, Lord Chatham, (having recovered, apparently, 
from the ailment which kept him a good deal shut up from 
society for the last two or three years, and which was said 
to have been mental aberration,) attacked Lord Mansfield, 
whom he had followed into the Upper House, with unabated 
vigor and acrimony. Lord Chatham was denounced for the 
poor ambition of accepting a peerage. We are half inclined 
to believe he did it chiefly that his old Tory enemy should 
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not escape him,—lest he should have no more personal 
opportunities of assaulting him. Lord Chatham now called 
on the Lords to take into consideration the illegal conduct 
of the House of Commons in expelling Mr. Wilkes. Mans- 
field rose in deprecation, and said he had never delivered an 
opinion on the legality of the expulsion, and never would. 
e begged of the House not to go to war with the Commons, 
Lord Chatham vehemently replied, declaring that the con-. 
stitution was invaded by the ‘Tory majority of the Commons, 
He said these waters of bitterness flowed from the palace, 
and that the King should remember the principles which had 
placed him on his throne. To this tirade, Lord Mansfield 
could scarce return an answer. “ His faculties,” says Lord 
Campbell, “instead of being excited, seemed to have been 
paralyzed.” He seemed overwhelmed at the idea of invest- 
igating the movements in the Commons. He declared that 
the part he took in the matter should ever remain shut up in 
his breast ; but it was, he confessed, deposited in the bosom 
of one of the royal family, resting sure in the confidence it 
would never be revealed to another. This was coming 
poorly out of such a business ;— in which Mansfield was, of 
course, concerned for the court party after his usual inde- 
pendent mode. 
The trial of Woodfall, for publishing the celebrated Letter 
to the King signed Junius, involved Lord Mansfield in another 
ublic contest. In his address to the jury on the occasion, 
he told them they had only to decide on the fact of publish- 
ing, — did Woodfall publish the letter or not? They were 
not asked to decide whether it was libellous or not. Then, 
winding up, with the strange unsteadiness which indicates 
any thing but legal rectitude, he said, “ but if you choose 
to do otherwise, you should be sure, for your conscience’ sake, 
that your decision is law. If juries were to decide on law, we 
should be in a miserable condition.” The verdict, as every 
body knows, was Not Guilty. During these proceedings, 
Junius assailed Lord Mansfield in his fiercest way. It is 
stated that the Lord Chief Justice did not for a moment 
doubt, (Lord Campbell thinks “he could shrewdly con- 
jecture,””) whose vituperation it was that assailed him so 
mercilessly. Junius, in fact, to the end, bent his angry mask 
upon Mansfield. In his last letter, he says he has dragged 
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the victim bound to the altar of justice; and he sternly 
and familiarly calls upon Lord Camden to do the rest ! 

As regards Junius, the majority of writers seem disposed to 
identify him with Sir Philip Francis ; as does Lord Campbell. 
The editor of Bohn’s new edition of the Letters, published 
last year, seems also to arrive at the same conclusion. He 
points to the similarity between the sentiments of Junius and 
those of Lord Chatham; he then shows that young Francis 
was the reporter, Latin secretary, and enthusiastic admirer of 
the great orator; and from such premises, comes to his con- 
clusion. Lady Francis, who leans to the belief that her hus- 
band was Junius, says that, after the publication of some of 
the earlier letters, a powerful auxiliary — meaning the Earl 
of Chatham — took part in them. Mr. Wade, the aforesaid 
editor, therefore thinks that the vehement and wayward Wil- 
liam Pitt was — not Junius, but “a piece of him.” 

Mansfield’s “charge,” in Woodfall’s case, was still a sub- 
ject of angry discussion, Sergeant Glyn moved in the Com- 
mons for a committee to inquire into the proceedings of the 
judges of Westminster Hall, and was supported by Burke 
and Dunning; while, in the House of Lords, Chathaus and 
Camden still thundered against the Chief Justice. In answer 
to their taunts and assaults, he formally laid before them the 
“Opinion” of the aforesaid judges on the case. Camden 
immediately accepted it as a challenge, and called on Mans- 
field to name a day for discussing the legal principle of the 
“charge.” In reply to this appeal, Walpole says that Mans- 
field, in the most abject way, paid the highest compliments to 
Lord Camden, but declined to answer certain questions then 
proposed by the latter, and refused to name a day; but he 
would hereafter give his opinion. The Ciief Justice spoke 
in a very embarrassed and distressed manner, and the subject 
dropped. Walpole, who was present, says, “the dismay 
and confusion of Lord Mansfield were obvious to the whole 
audience.” That harassed functionary, in fact, paid very 
dearly for his emoluments and for the honor of being the 
chosen champion of the King and the Tory government. 

In 1775, he counselled the most effective means of bringing 
the people of Massachusetts to a sense of their misdeeds. 
“ My Lords,” he said, “ if you do not get the better of Ame- 
rica, America will get the better of you;” and he went on to 
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assert that, if the Colonies were independent, they would lay 
violent hands on the West India islands, and ruin the mother 
country by their commercial prosperity ; —a prophecy not yet 
fulfilled, In 1777, he tried Horne Tooke, for calling upon 
the people for a subscription in aid of the widows and orphans 
of those of their own race who had been inhumanly murdered 
at Lexington and Concord. ‘Tooke was fined £200 and 
imprisoned for a year. In the last days of his life, Chatham 
—a man of seventy — still fulmined against Mansfield —a 
still older man, of seventy-three. They had begun their 
opposition nearly fifty years before. Chatham now recom- 
mended conciliation with the Colonists, and during his decla- 
mation “on the employment of savages and scalping knives 
in carrying on the war, Lord Mansfield silently quailed under 
him.” On the Duke of Richmond’s motion, on the state of 
the nation, Lord Chatham entered the house with his crutches 
and flannels, and supported by William Pitt and Lord Mahon. 
His impassioned last speech, and the swoon at the end of it, 
are matters of history. When the old earl sank on the floor, 
the House was in consternation. Lord Camden, writing to 
the Duke of Grafton, said that “ the earl of M.” sat “ almost 
as unmoved as the senseless body itself.’ Lord Brougham 
says that this meant the Earl of Marchmont ; that Mansfield 
could not act so discreditably. But Campbell more justly 
asserts it was not at all discreditable that Lord Mansfield 
should sit still ; and says, “instead of idly offering assistance, 
or hypocritically beating his breast, he might have been think- 
ing with some tenderness of their first meeting as students at 
Oxford, or calmly considering how soon his own earthly 
career might be concluded.” 

In consequence of the lenity shown by Lord Mansfield to 
certain Quakers, Presbyterians, and Catholics, a good deal of 
discontent was excited. But when, in 1780, a bill was passed 
repealing a severe penal law against Catholics, the displeasure 
of the people blazed out into the Gordon Riots, which threat- 
ened London with another conflagration — at the hands of 
Protestants, this time, by way of variety. On the 2d of 
June, Lord Mansfield and other members of the Lords were 
pelted and hustled on their way into the House. On the 7th, 
the insurrection was at its height; the prisons were stormed, 
and distilleries belonging to Roman Catholics set on fire. On 
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the same night, the populace attacked Lord Mansfield’s house 
in Bloomsbury Square, and he and the Countess had barely 
time to escape before it was in flames. On this occasion, his 
library and papers were destroyed ; and it has been considered 
that the world sustained a great loss in the destruction of the 
latter, But it is very probable they were not worth all the 
regret bestowed on them. We do not think Lord Mansfield 
ever cared much to record the circumstances of his political 
career for the preceding half century ; and no previous pub- 
lication by his Lordship leads us to suppose he spent his 
leisure in the composition of any thing of importance, either 
legal or historical. Lord Campbell allows that the Chief 
Justice had not any ambition to be an author; and the man 
who has no ambition to be an author will not be apt to have 
much manuscript matter in his desk. We are ready to 
believe that the furniture and plate, and several old books, 
with Pope’s autograph in them, were the greatest losses 
undergone, — in spite of Cowper’s lyric of lamentation. The 
following quatrain, resembling all the rest, is too pretty to 
indicate any deep feeling, any heartiness of regret : 


“ The lawless herd, with fury blind, 
Have done him cruel wrong : 
The tlowers are gone, but still we find 
The honey on his tongue!” 


This pointed little thing might have been written by Moore 
himself, in the heyday of his sparkling metaphors. 

In 1788, Lord Mansfield resigned his office of Chief Jus- 
tice. He lived five years longer, and kept his clear faculties 
to the last. He was greatly interested in the French revo- 
lution. When,—on the agreement of the Constituent 
Assembly to adopt a constitution, in 1789,— somebody 
observed to him that the French troubles were over, “ M 
dear sir,” said the old man, “ they are not begun.” “ What,” 
he used to say, “is it possible that a nation great, powerful, 
and enlightened for twelve centuries, which improved so 
much the feudal system — the best system — had not got any 
thing worth preserving to the world?” He denounced the 
new laws of France as a farrago only fit for Botany Bay. 
* A constitution like this may survive that of an old man; 
but nothing less than a miracle can protect and carry it down 
to posterity.” Before his death, he heard of the beheading 
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of the King and Queen of France ; and fearing for the sta- 
bility of the British government, he encouraged his nephew, 
Lord Stormont, to give his support to Pitt, the Prime minis- 
ter, for the country’s sake, though he always regarded that 
young statesman with a strong feeling of dislike. Lord Mans- 
field died in 1793, with great tranquillity ; his last words were, 
“Jet me sleep, let me sleep.” 

Mansfield was a lawyer more disposed to give the law than 
to pronounce it; and he exercised a freedom in his decisions 
which, though not incompatible with that progressive spirit 
and “amending hand” which Hale has lauded, yet, when 
identified with the prerogative and policy of a king like 
George II., could not fail to meet with pretty general dis- 
favor and opposition, and to merit them. An amusing 
story is told which illustrates the legal philosophy of his lord- 
ship. A general officer, who knew nothing of law, once 
came to him to say, that being appointed Governor of a West 
India island, where he would be required to sit in a court and 
judge causes, he did not know what to do. Mansfield bid 
him not to be uneasy, but to sit, and hear both sides atten- 
tively and patiently; and then decide, in a fair, common 
sense way. “ But never,” added he, “give your reasons ; 
your judgment will probably be right; your reasons will be 
sure to be wrong.” ‘Two or three years afierwards, sitting 
on the Plantation Appeals in the Cockpit, an appeal came 
before him, from the court of the aforesaid general, who had 
given such absurd reasons for one of his decisions, that the 
losing party could not bring himself to have any faith in it. 
But Mansfield found the judgment correct. The fact was, 
the worthy general had given such wise and satisfactory ver- 
dicts, that, like the daw among the doves, le forgot himself 
and the advice, and, in an unlucky hour, began to give his 
reasons, like a great lawyer! ‘The reasons nearly undid him, 

In the two volumes before us, (we wish they were more 
free from typographical inaccuracies,) Lord Campbell has 
furnished the general reader with a series of legal biographies 
written with judicious brevity and in an agreeable style. We 
cannot avoid finding in them some traces of egotism, and 
some unexpected vivacities of phrase, which cause an invo- 
luntary smile. But such things certainly imply a sort of 
geniality, if not originality, of mind, which is far more accept- 
able to all readers than a more constrained manner. 
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Arr. IV.— Commentaries on American Law. By James 
Kent. Seventh edition. New York. 1851. 4 vols. 8vo. 


Tue law of the land is, in the last resort, the controller of 
all civil and social action, the protector of all interests, the 
preserver of all property, the guardian of all rights, the 
redresser of all wrong; this, at least, it assumes to be, and if 
it be not all this, nothing else is. We cannot, therefore, 
think it altogether wise for society to leave to one class all 
knowledge of a thing so important; to leave it as the exclu- 
sive possession of a profession, all of whose members are 
tempted, and some yield to the temptation, to treat their pro- 
fession as a trade, and use their knowledge only as the tools 
of a trade. And yet, in most countries and in most ages, 
this has been the case. While the law has been, always and 
everywhere, that which more than any other thing concerned 
all, the knowledge of it has been left to a very few. 

One reason for this is, and has been, undoubtedly, the 
supposed difliculty of learning the law. And certainly no 
amount of time or labor is more than enough for the acqui- 
sition of that knowledge which is to be used professionally. 
“No man,” said a lawyer who knew as much as most of his 
brethren, “can learn all the law; the most that he can do 
is to learn where and how to find the law.” But to become 
acquainted with its general principles and provisions, is not 
now impossible nor yet very diflicult. Once it may have 
been ; once, the professional student knew not how to 
begin, or in what direction to go; and the oldest veteran 
hardly knew how to advise or aid the student in his attack 
upon the rude and undigested mass. But it is not so now. 
Blackstone began the work of systematizing the study of the 
law. Others have followed, until the only embarrassment 
comes from the number and variety of means and facilities. 
And of those who have thus endeavored to bring the law 
within the reach, not of the professional student only, but of 
all, no one has wrought with greater ability and learning, and 
no one more successfully, than Chancellor Kent. 

Between Blackstone’s Commentaries, — the great law- 
book of England, and Kent’s Commentaries, —the great 
law-book of this country, there are, indeed, striking points of 
resemblance as well as of difference. When, in 1757, Viner 
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the emoluments nor the dignity of the office were suflicient 
to call from the Bench or the Bar any one who had already 
climbed the steep ascent and won the highest honors of the 
profession, William Blackstone, at the age of thirty, had 
made up his mind that he could not succeed in his profes- 
sion. Retiring to his fellowship at Oxford, there, in 1753, 
he read lectures on the laws of England, and continued 
to read them, with great approbation; and probably from 
this circumstance, he was appointed Vinerian Professor. On 
the 25th of October, 1758, he read his first lecture, which 
now stands prefixed to his Commentaries as an introduction, 
This was followed by other lectures, which were published — 
with some alterations no doubt, but with what we know not — 
in 1765 and the four following years, under the title which 
they have ever since retained. Even before they were pub- 
lished, these lectures had given him so high a reputation, that 
he ventured to return to the business of his profession, and 
met with fair success. In 1770, he was made a judge, and 
died, holding that office, in 1780. 

Probably no work of equal magnitude, and treating of a 
grave subject, ever met with success so immediate and so 
entire as this did. It was, indeed, received enthusiastically ; 
it was said, at the time, that no English gentleman considered 
his library complete without a copy of this work. The author 
lived Jess than eleven years after the first publication; but 
before his death, seven successive editions were called for; 
since his death, there have been some twenty editions in Eng- 
land, and nearly half as many in this country. There were 
many reasons for the early success of this work, some good 
and some bad. In the first place, Blackstone had the ground 
all to himself. There was no other book which even offered 
to introduce a student to all the provinces of the English law. 
Up to that time, students, as we have intimated, groped their 
way in darkness. “ Until of late,” said Lord Mansfield, «I 
could never, with any satisfaction to myself, point out a book 
proper for the perusal of a student; but since the publication 
of Mr. Blackstone’s Commentaries, I can never be at a loss,” 

This extreme difficulty of learning the law widened and 
deepened the separation which had always existed, and, at 
least until the millennium, will exist, between those who are 
VOL, LXXIV.—= NO. 154, 10 
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and those who are not lawyers. The law was a mystery. 
The sages who penetrated behind the veil, learned, in the dark 
recesses to which they found a way, words of power over the 
fates and fortunes of their ignorant brethren, And when a 
book appeared which almost promised to make “ every man 
his own lawyer,” no wonder that many men were ready to 
buy and to read. The country gentlemen of England caught 
at the means of emancipation with somewhat of the same 
eagerness with which we may suppose the Roman people to 
have hastened to learn the secret formulas of their law, when, 
as the story goes, Cneius Cossus, the scribe of Caius Coccus, 
stole his master’s manuscript, and made these formulas public, 
and thereby destroyed one potent means by which the patri- 
cians controlled the people, because, while they alone pos- 
sessed these formulas, they alone knew how to “carry a case 
through the courts.” 

Reaction soon followed ; even in his own day, it became 
a question whether the Commentaries were quite so good a 
book as some had thought. Men found that reading Black- 
stone would not make them lawyers. And the old men, 
upon whose heads the dust of many law books mingled with 
the snow of many winters, and into whose heads something 
of that dust had penetrated, if the snow had not, — lifted up 
a voice of fervid indignation. Should a young man, whose 
eye was not yet dim, and who had not undergone their long 
seclusion and their hard labor, undertake to be a learned law- 
yer;—should he even try to make it easy to learn what it 
had been the burthen of their life to acquire ; — and worst of 
all, should he be permitted to found a heresy so dangerous, 
as that it was possible to speak of law as a scholar and a 
gentleman would wish to speak of all things? No; this 
book might be written with consummate elegance, and even 
exhibit — not often, and never obtrusively — but yet exhibit 
sometimes the charm of eloquence, and sometimes go for 
illustration to literature, or even to imagination; but if this 
were so, then, by that very fact, the book proved itself to be 
no true law book. A good specimen of this manner of 
thinking may be found in Austin’s Outline, page 63. 

So the controversy began, and so it raged, and it has con- 
tinued, in a less degree, even to this day. On the whole, 
however, lawyers are now pretty well agreed upon the merits 
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of Blackstone’s Commentaries. It is generally if not uni- 
versally admitted, that as an introductory book it is admira- 
ble, but that it certainly cannot, of itself, make one a good 
lawyer, however diligent his study or clear his comprehen- 
sion of its contents. For no book has been written, or ever 
will be written, which could do this. Nevertheless, the 
unprofessional man, who would learn the general principles 
of the law, and get a just idea of the origin and constitution 
of the courts, and the method of their practice, will find now, 
as he found on the day of its first publication, that this book 
tells him what no other English book can tell him. 

In 1798, James Kent, then a lawyer in high practice, who 
had filled many public offices, was made Judge of the 
Supreme Court of New York. In 1804, he was appointed 
Chief Justice. In 1814, he was appointed Chancellor of 
New York. This office he held until 1823, when, being 
sixty years old, the law of New York (since repealed) pro- 
nounced him to be superannuated, and his place was vacated, 
This “fiction of the law” was a most useful one to our 
whole country. Mr. Kent accepted the office of Professor 
of Law in Columbia College, in New York, and began there 
to lecture in February, 1824, and continued to lecture until 
1827. His lectures attracted great attention, and in 1826 he 
began to publish them. The first volume appeared in that 
year, the second in 1827, the third in 1828, and the fourth 
in 1830, They were published as “ Commentaries on Ame- 
rican Law,” which title they bear now.* 

The success of this work was almost as great as that of 
Blackstone. It was not so eagerly welcomed, so enthusias- 
tically received by the community at large; but it was far 
better received by the profession. ‘To them it was indeed a 
valuable gift; and its value was acknowledged by all. If it 
is surprising that so severe and long continued a controversy 
could exist about a law book as that which began with the 
first appearance of Blackstone, and accompanied it through 
nearly the whole of its history, it is hardly less surprising 


* While these pages are going through the press, we learn with great pleasure, 
that Judze Kent is now preparing a biography of his father. We know of none 
at preseat, except a very brief metoir by bis old friead, William Johuson, Reporter 
of the Supreme Court of New York, which is published ia the second volume of 
the National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans. 
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that a great book like Kent’s could be received at once by 
such a doubting and denying generation as that of lawyers, 
and quietly obtain universal favor, with nothing of doubt, 
nothing of denial, and nothing of reaction. Blackstone had 
the advantage of making the first book of the kind; but 
since his day, books intended to explain the law and facili- 
tate its study have multiplied almost indefinitely ; Kent’s is 
hardly the hundredth, But, on the other hand, Blackstone 
was an unknown man, while Kent was known through the 
length and breadth of the whole country, as one of its best 
lawyers. Hence, his work was bought at once ; few waited 
to hear what others thought of it; the author’s reputation 
and position were guaranty enough; and Mr. Kent, who 
died in 1847, lived to publish six editions of his Comment- 
aries, 

One defect, common to both of these works, arises from 
the manner in which they were originally written, They 
were lectures before classes of young men; and as there is 
always an objection to mingle distinct topics in one lecture, 
or to take up in the middle of a lecture or near its close a 
new topic which cannot be exhausted, or to carry a subject 
over to another time, if a little compression can avoid this, 
it is obvious that the fulness of investigation and minuteness 
of detail must depend somewhat upon the accident of time, 
which must be their measure. Hence some topics are dis- 
cussed almost diffusely, while others of equal or great im- 
portance are, both by Blackstone and Kent, presented with 
extreme compactness and severe brevity. 

Kent does not cover so much ground as Blackstone ; or 
rather he does not treat of the same topics. His order is not 
nearly so precise and systematic as that which Blackstone 
borrowed from Hale’s Analysis, and Hale in a good degree 
from the Civil Law. Nor is the American work so continu- 
ous, so much one book, as the English. Many of the chap- 
ters, or lectures, of Kent are distinct treatises ; each by itself 
full, clear, and independent. Thus, his chapters on the 
Domestic Relations constitute the best text-book on that 
subject in the English language ; and are used for that pur- 
pose at the Law School in Cambridge. Blackstone says 
almost nothing of International Law, and but little more than 
nothing of Equity Jurisprudence, and, we had almost said, 
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worse than nothing of the Law of Contracts, of Bailments, 
of Insurance, and of many other important heads of Commer- 
cial Law. And it is precisely here that Kent is strongest. 
But on the other hand, upon Criminal Law, the practice of 
the courts, and the whole subject of forms of action and the 
rules of pleading, in regard to most of which Blackstone is 
very full, and as to all of them excellent, Kent is silent. 
Nor does either of these writers treat specifically of the 
important topic, Evidence. 

They are both remarkably accurate; in this important 
respect, we place them both very near the head of the text- 
books of the law in our language. Few equal them; very 
few, if any, surpass them. The assailants of Blackstone have 
sometimes charged him with inaccuracy ; but the list of errors 
even imputed to him is small ; that proved, very small. We 
should, of course, add much to Kent’s Commentaries before 
it would be a complete work, covering the whole ground of 
American Jaw; and we might wish to vary the language 
occasionally, where the words used do not express the author’s 
meaning with accuracy and precision ; but of positive errors 
we know of few or none. 

We happened to notice one instance in which Kent 
acknowledges, in a note, that an important statement of his 
has been much doubted by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where, had not his modesty accepted the seeming 
doubt at once, he might have found that it was only a mis- 
quotation which had misled the court, and that his own state- 
ment was impregnable. The question is, whether a contract, 
purporting and intended to be one of marriage, is a valid mar- 
riage, when made without any of the forms or ceremonies, 
civil or religious, prescribed by law or usage. Kent says, 
(2 vol. p. 87,) « If the contract be made per verba de presenti, 
and remains without cohabitation, or if made per verba de 
futuro, and be followed by consummation, it amounts to a 
valid marriage in the absence of all civil regulations to the 
contrary, and which the parties (being competent as to age 
and consent) cannot dissolve ; and it is equally binding as if 
made in facie ecelesia.” A case involving this question was 
tried in South Carolina, and this passage of Kent was referred 
to as the law on the subject ; but with the omission of the 
clause “in the absence of all civil regulations to the con- 
10* 
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trary.” The court accepted this passage, so cited, as stating 
the law, and so instructed the jury. The case was taken by 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States; and in 
the decision given by Chief Justice Taney, the same ques- 
tion is presented, omitting the same words, and the court say, 
Upon the point thus decided, this court is equally divided ; 
and no opinion can therefore be given.” The difference is 
, obvious. Kent says a contract of marriage, without special 
forms, is valid, when there are no civil regulations to the con- 
trary ; aconclusion which can hardly be denied ; at all events, 
the Supreme Court do not say they doubt this, for what they 
doubt is, whether such a marriage can be considered valid, 
without any reference to the civil regulations which may 
: relate to the subject. 

And it is a remarkable instance of the “ uncertainty of the 
law,” that upon this most interesting and important question, as 
to the validity of a marriage made by the consent and contract 
of the parties only, but without any regard to special forms, 
modes, or ceremonies, not only is the Supreme Court of the 
United States divided in opinion, but in England also, when 
the same question came before the House of Lords, which is 
their supreme judicature, the Lords were equally divided, 
(10 Clark and Finnelly, p. 534) ; Lords Brougham, Denman, 
and Campbell asserting the validity of such marriage at com- 
mon law, while Lords Lyndhurst, Cottenham, and Abinger 
denied it. 

For the student, both Blackstone and Kent are necessary, 
and equally necessary. He who at the beginning of his stu- 
dies can have access to but one of them, must of course con- 
tent himself with that; but we should never entertain the 
question which of the two should be chosen, for the ability 
to choose implies that both are within reach ; and when that 
is the case, both must be read. Blackstone first, not as prior 
in worth, or in instructiveness, but as earlier in time, and giv- 
ing much more fully the origin and history and antiquities of 
the law. And let us say, that a knowledge of the ancient 
principles of the law is the only sure and safe foundation for 
a knowledge of existing law; for of this science, more than 
of any other, may it be truly said, that the past is the parent 
of the present. Many of the old rules are obsolete ; they 
have lost their positive authority ; and he who learns them 
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may never perhaps find them in his hand as the instrument of 
practice. But never will he know how to use his instru- 
ments, unless he has learned their origin and history, and 
knows how they grew into their present shape and acquired 
their present power. All that is in the law constantly refers 
to all that was, as its best interpreter. Indeed, a knowledge 
of the earlier law is the unfailing test, which discriminates 
between the empiric who has labored to acquire only the 
knowledge which he expects to sell from day to day, and 
who, if he knows enough to bring an action, or examine a 
witness, or argue before a jury, can give no reason for what 
he knows, —and the sound and genuine lawyer, to whom the 
empiric must go in all his difficulties, and to whom the client 
is sure to find his way, when he feels that great interests are 
involved in the determination of great questions. 

When Blackstone has been read, then Kent must follow ; 
and when both have been studied as they should be studied, 
the student is prepared to go forth in what direction he will, 
pursuing the different branches of his science by the help of 
special text-books and the Reports, well prepared to find his 
labors for the most part easy, and always profitable. 

But we must not forget that we are not writing for a law 
journal ; nor should we have touched upon this subject at all, 
but for the interest which the study of the law should have 
for all men in the community. Education has a wider mean- 
ing now than ever before. It is beginning to be admitted — 
more as yet in theory than in practice, for so great a truth 
demands ages for its full development and perfect work, — 
that all men should know all the things which all men will 
be the wiser and the better and the happier for knowing. 
Not that all men must know thoroughly all sciences, for this 
is of course impossible, and any efforts which aimed at this 
result would be foolish and ineffectual. But there are two 
opinions growing up on this subject, side by side, which must 
have a great influence on the progress of science on the one 
hand, and on the course of general education on the other. 
One is, that the various departments of human knowledge 
have already become so extended, that no scholar can, for 
any good purpose, attempt to master them all; but that a 
division of labor being adopted, each must select bis spe- 
cialty, and may then hope to extend the domain of know- 
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ledge. The other is, that all true science springs from 
general principles, and these may be few, simple but yet 
luminous, acquired without great difficulty, and throwing all 
around them a clear and broad illustration. The reproach 
of “superficiality” is often made very foolishly. He who 
knows something of many sciences, but not so much of any 
one as its professed devotee, may or may not be superficial in 
his knowledge. It is not a question of quantity, but of qua- 
lity. If he has burthened his memory with a mass of diversi- 
fied facts, which he has never made his own by independent 
thought, and which are therefore barren and unproductive in 
his own mind, he is superficial, however large the mass may 
be. He has cut off trees from their roots and stuck them 
into his garden ; and because they have no roots, they will 
have neither leaf, nor fruit, nor life. However full his mind 
may be, it is made up of other men’s minds, and it is not his 
own, to use or to enjoy. But if he has wrought the truths 
he has acquired into principles; if he has, in such measure 
as he could, harmonized them, and bound them together by 
the chain of mutual relation, and learned to discern the light 
they cast upon objects all around him, and to see those objects 
the more clearly by that light, then is he wiser for all he 
knows, although he has gathered a little from all the sciences 
named in an encylopedia. 

There is, just now, some outcry about the great number of 
studies pursued in our colleges, and the variety lately intro- 
duced into our public schools. ‘There may be some founda- 
tion for this ; but the way to remedy the mischief is, to find 
out how all may be taught without mutual interference, and 
how much of each may be taught as the living germ of the 
whole ; and it is a fact of happy omen, that some wise men 
are now earnest in the endeavor to do this. But to say that 
because the whole cannot be learned, nothing should be 
taught, is to utter mere nonsense. In the first place, no one 
can, or ever will, learn the whole of any one science ; for 
it is of God’s providence and mercy that the boundaries of 
knowledge ever recede as they are approached. And, in the 
next place, much and little in this relation derive their mean- 
ing from the age in which they are spoken. A child at a 
common school may easily learn more, at this day, of many 
sciences, than Roger Bacon, or Lord Bacon, ever knew; 
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and they were not superficial men. We cannot learn all of 
any thing; but the question in each case is, will that which 
we can learn prove itself worth the learning. Take, for 
example, the science of Physiology, which has been lately, 
after some conflict, introduced into some of our public schools, 
Certainly the child will not — unless he becomes a physician 
—read a dozen octavo volumes on this subject, and stand 
with the surgeon at a dissecting table ; but it is not sensible 
to say, that therefore he shall know nothing of the internal 
structure of his body, or of the simple laws of life and health; 
for every one may easily learn enough of this to be of prac- 
tical utility to himself and others. 

So, too, we hold that everybody should know something 
of the constitution and laws of his country ; and we hope the 
day will come, when, in every school, the grammar of this 
science will be taught as well as the grammar of his language. 
Already, at many of our law schools, provision is made for 
those who enter them, not to become lawyers, but to learn 
commercial law. And already there are those in these 
schools, who are there only to complete their education, by 
adding to it a knowledge of the law as a science. And we 
think the time is not far distant, when every educated man 
will feel that it becomes him to know something of the law 
under which he lives. We can hardly forbear from enlarging 
upon the peculiar necessity of this, in a country like our own, 
Here, all men are not lawyers — far are we from wishing that 
they should be so— but all men select their law-makers, and 
very many men take their turn in the work of law-making : — 
a work, after all, of some importance, and which is likely to 
be better done, when it is not done, as it is at present, by a 
large body divided into a great majority, ignorant both of the 
provisions and the principles of existing law, and a small 
minority who are looked upon with jealousy and suspicion 
because they are not equally ignorant. That the lawyers of 
our legislatures sometimes need watching, and pretty close 
watching too, we do not deny ; but we rather think they 
would be watched to better purpose by knowledge than by 
ignorance. And here is one reason, even if there were no 
other, why the study of the law, wisely measured and modi- 
fied, should become one of the generally required studies of 
all the citizens of this country. 
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If the question be put to us by the general student, which of 
these two books shall I read, for I cannot read more than one, 
— we have no difficulty in our answer. Take Kent; — you 
will find in him some chapters which will give you more inform- 
ation on our constitutions, and upon the spirit and working of 
our institutions, than in any other book which has yet been 
written. You will find in these Commentaries the law of 
to-day ; and the law of commerce and contract, stated with a 
fulness due to its proportionate importance. You will not 
find, and you will not miss, long chapters upon matters 
exclusively English, and others upon systems or principles 
which have fallen into disuse, and which, however necessary 
to him who would be an accomplished lawyer, cannot be of 
any use to the reader of Blackstone, who does not intend to 
follow up this reading by a diligent study of the law in its 
sources. In his preface to his second volume, Chancellor 
Kent hopes that his work will be found useful “ to gentlemen 
in every pursuit, and especially to those who are to assume 
places of public trust, and to take a share in the business 
and in the councils of our country.” 

It is a little remarkable that Kent, so far as we can judge 
from his prefaces, thought only of law students, of men of 
general inquiry, or of the junior members of the profession, 
as those to whom his book might be useful. And yet it has 
been found by the working lawyer to be of the greatest and 
most especial value to him. We doubt whether there is any 
other book — we are sure there is no other of the size and 
cost of this —to be found in so many law-oflices. And the 
reason is obvious. It is accurate, it covers nearly the whole 
ground of common practice, and it carries with it a high 
authority. In this respect Blackstone does not enter into 
comparison with it. His Commentaries are not now often 
quoted as an authority, either in England or this country, 
not because they cannot be trusted, but because they seldom 
apply with full adaptation to the existing questions of this 
day. Kent’s are continually cited. In some of our Reports, 
he is not only referred to, case after case, but the other 
authorities cited are so exactly what he cites and no other, 
that it almost seems as if the case were argued on this book 
alone. But as the book was neither written nor annotated 
with a special view to this purpose, much remained to be 
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done to give it its greatest possible utility in this respect ; 
and this is precisely what has been done in this edition of the 
work, 

William Kent, the son of the Chancellor, who has held 
judicial office in New York, and has filled the chair of the 
Dane Professorship in the Law School of Harvard University, 
and who, in both capacities, added honors to an honored 
name, now edits his father’s work. His associate in this 
labor was Dorman Bridgman Eaton, who, after graduating 
at the Law School in Cambridge with the highest honors of 
that large institution, established himself in New York and has 
devoted himself almost exclusively to this work. Mr. Kent 
says, in his brief and modest preface, that the present edition 
has been prepared by him, “ with the full and equal coépera- 
tion of his friend Dorman Bridgman Eaton, Esq., who has 
lately become a resident of New York; and whose learning 
and talents must hereafter, in their independent exercise, 
become manifest to the profession.” 

These gentlemen have left the original text and notes of 
the Chancellor untouched ; but have added all that could be 
gleaned from English or American authorities, to make this 
book present the last results of the jurisprudence of both 
countries. The law of this country, as it exists at this 
moment, may be found here by the student who reads only 
that he may know, or by the working lawyer who seeks 
something that he may use. Another important improve- 
ment is in the Index; it is far more full and minute. To the 
student, an Index is of comparatively little value; to the law- 
yer it is of the first importance, and upon its fulness, its wise 
arrangement, and its accuracy, depends the available worth 
of the best law book. The Index now added to Kent's 
Commentaries increases exceedingly the practical value and 
utility of this work. 

We should be glad to show more specifically what the zeal, 
learning, and ability of Messrs. Kent and Eaton have done 
for this edition. But it would be impossible within any 
moderate limits, and inappropriate to the character of our 
Journal. We will, however, state that a rough estimate, 
based upon a comparison of the Table of Cases in the two 
editions, shows that references to about eleven bundred cases, 
and about one hundred statutes, have been added to this 
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edition. The references do not merely give the name, 
volume, and page of the case, but generally present such a 
statement of its facts and law, that the reader may judge of 
its relevance, and know whether it would be useful to him. 
The compact brevity of these citations, their skilful arrange- 
ment, and the use of a smaller type, compress them within 
so narrow a space, that the bulk of the volumes is not very 
materially enlarged. ‘The reader, who might like to test the 
value and interest of these additions, we would refer to the 
subjects of Admiralty jurisdiction, License cases, and Passen- 
ger laws, in the first volume. ‘To volume second, page 446, for 
the late cases on trademarks —a most interesting and as yet 
uncertain branch of the law. In the same volume, page 455, 
we have an interesting case on copyright, decided in England 
not nine months ago, and now republished in an American 
work of 2,500 pages. On page 558, much new light is 
thrown on the difficult subject of donatio causa mortis. On 
page 823, all is done that can be done to determine the right 
of the factor to sell the goods of his principal—a question 
upon which the authorities cannot be reconciled. In the 
third volume, p. 162, a singular state of the law is shown, on 
the subject of guaranties as affected by the statute of frauds. 
And on page 164, (all our citations are from the new pag- 
ing, not the old, which is retained on the margin of the page,) 
the total want of uniformity or consistency in the law of the 
several States, as to the rights and liabilities of a third party 
who writes his name on the back of negotiable paper, is very 
clearly exhibited. But we must forbear. Let us add only 
that we congratulate both lawyers who must be, and men of 
education and liberal inquiry, all of whom ought to be, read- 
ers of Kent’s Commentaries, that the learning and industry 
of Mr. Kent and Mr, Eaton have left to them who would 
find a general but entirely trustworthy statement of existing 
law, upon any of the topics embraced within these four vo- 
lumes, nothing to desire. 
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Arr. V.—1. Kunst und Kiinstler in Paris. Von Dr. G. 
F. Waacen. 
2. Revue des Deux Mondes. Paris. 


Wiratw. a few years, a taste for the fine arts has been 
rapidly developing itself in this country. The plea so often 
urged heretofore, that from so young a people little encour- 
agement in this matter is to be expected, can no longer avail. 
Russia is, in one sense, a young country. A century since, 
she was just emerging from barbarism; but St. Petersburgh 
now boasts some of the finest galleries in Europe, and the 
Emperor sends for Horace Vernet and other artists of emi- 
nence, from all parts of Europe, to decorate his palaces. 
Our rich men have, of late years, shown themselves liberal 

atrons of art; and in our country, where so much which in 
ene is effected by government is left to private enterprise, 
it is to individuals chiefly that artists must look for encourage- 
ment and patronage. But it becomes, for this reason, the 
more necessary that the most judicious mode of assisting 
young men, who wish to devote themselves to the study of 
the fine arts, should be duly considered; and we venture, 
therefore, to offer a few hints upon this subject. 

In Europe, as we have said, government takes the lead in 
the protection of art; and this branch of the administration 
being usuaily in the hands of men of taste and experience, 
every possible means are afforded of encouraging and assist- 
ing rising talent. Besides, when a young man chooses the 
profession of an artist, he attaches himself to some particular 
school, or to some painter of eminence, who directs his stu- 
dies, and, discerning immediately the branch in which he is 
most likely to succeed, points out to him the path he ought 
to pursue. But when a young American, who has evinced 
some talent, and has been fortunate enough to find a wealthy 
patron, is sent abroad to study, he starts with very little 
previous instruction, and a very insufficient knowledge of 
drawing; and having no one"to whom he can look for the 
advice and candid criticism which the great painter bestows 
on his pupils, much of his time is wasted, his efforts are ill- 
directed, and his early faults strengthened rather than cor- 
rected. Thus the generosity of individuals is often almost 
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entirely thrown away, though without the fault or intention of 
the young artist who is the object of it. Perhaps all this 
might be avoided, and a permanent benefit be conferred on 
all American artists, if those persons who are able and 
willing to devote any considerable sum to such a purpose, 
should agree to found a school, either at Rome, Florence, or 
even Paris, and placing it under the direction of some dis- 
tinguished artist, afford their young countrymen an oppor- 
tunity of studying with more profit than they have hitherto 
done, or, in other words, of pursuing some definite aim, 
which, in the acquisition of every kind of knowledge, is the 
only way of insuring success. The French Academy at 
Rome is an instance of the sort of school we mean. It was 
established in 1,666, at the urgent entreaty of the painter 
Lebrun, for the purpose of enabling young artists to study 
free of expense in Italy. The Villa Medicis, on the Pin- 
cian Hill, was purchased by the French government, and 
there such young men as have obtained the first prizes at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, are lodged, boarded, and . 
instructed for the period of three years. One of the most 
eminent artists in France is always Director of the Academy, 
and there Ingres, Vernet, and Delaroche have in turn pre- 
sided. 

Yet the country which considers this an essential means 
of improvement for the artist has innumerable resources to 
offer him. The traveller who hurries through France, his 
mind filled with delightful anticipations of all that awaits him 
beyond the Alps, has no idea how much this fair land pos- 
sesses to interest him. With the Roman ruins at Arles and 
Nismes most tourists are acquainted, and that because they 
are on the high road to Italy. The English, among whom a 
taste for Gothic architecture is generally diffused, usually 
stop at Rouen on coming from England, to visit its beautiful 
cathedral and the glorious old church of St. Quen ; but few 
among them are aware how many treasures of the same kind 
the provincial towns of France contain. Six or seven cathe- 
dral churches of the greatest beauty, chateaux both public 
and private, venerable old town-houses, the curious old castle 
of Mont St. Michel, that gem of Gothic art, which, standing 
on the sea-beaten shores of Normandy, is now the prison of 
political offenders, the fairy palace of Chambord, presented 
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to the Duke of Bordeaux when in his cradle, and of which 
De Vigny has given such an exquisite description in his 
Cing-Mars, —all render a tour in the French provinces an 
exquisite enjoyment to every person of taste; and if the tra- 
veller often passes by so much that is worthy of interest, so 
does not the artist. In these splendid relics of a departed 
age, in the historical recollections they awaken, in the quaint 
costumes of the peasantry, in the gay uniforms of the soldiery, 
the most graceful and picturesque in the world, in the gorge- 
ous ceremonies of the Romish Church, there is something 
constantly to arouse the imagination of the artist. Beside all 
this, the natural result of an ancient monarchy, the capital 
offers him immense resources in its public and private galle- 
ries ; in its libraries, with their rich collections of engravings, 
all of which are open to the public free of expense; in the 
stage, with its admirable scenery and perfect accuracy of his- 
torical costume, to furnish which taste, research, and money 
are alike liberally poured out. Yet even all that we have 
mentioned would be insufficient to form the artist; and in 
order to provide for his early training to his profession, 
government has established its schools of Design, of Fine 
Arts, of Architecture, and the Academy at Rome. 

And let us not be discouraged by the thought that many 
of the means of improvement placed before the French artist 
are the slow growth of centuries; or that, out of Italy, no 
nation ever possessed them in so high a degree as the French. 
There are some which taste and money can supply in our own 
day and country. 

If, on the other hand, we are to have distinguished artists, 
we should have a public capable of appreciating them ; and 
no method of securing one would be more effectual than that 
of causing drawing to be more generally and profoundly 
taught. It may be said, and with some truth, that in our 
country, where there are few hereditary fortunes, and almost 
every one is engaged in active life, few men have the leisure 
to devote much time to acquiring that knowledge of art which 
in Europe is found among amateurs. Still, many have some 
idle hours, which, had drawing formed a part of their early 
education, might be pleasantly and profitably devoted to 
this employment. And for a woman, no accomplishment 
can be more graceful, or more suitable; it offers an agreea- 
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ble occupation for her leisure hours, a subject of conversation 
in society, and a source of interest and thought always. 
* Dans le salon, (on médisait peu, car (on avait de quoi 
dire,” says a clever French woman, speaking of the recep- 
tions of Gérard, the painter ; * and it were well if, in all times 
and countries, a love of the arts could banish scandal and 
gossip from society. ‘To draw correctly, much greater appli- 
cation is necessary than in this country we are usually dis- 
posed to bestow on this study. In Europe, we have known 
many instances of women of rank and fortune, fond of society 
and partaking in its amusements, and not negligent of domes- 
tic duties either, spending a portion of almost every day in this 
pursuit. Fora woman to devote three or four years to draw- 
ing from casts, before ever taking brush in hand, is no uncom- 
mon thing; and it is by such persevering application, by fre- 
quently visiting picture galleries in the society of persons of 
experienced taste, and by reading carefully and repeatedly 
ts few good works on art, that distinguished amateurs are 
med, 


“A just feeling in the fine arts,” says Sir Charles Bell, “ is 
an elegant acquirement and capable of cultivation. Drawing is 
necessary to many pursuits and useful arts. Locke has included 
it among the accomplishments becoming a gentleman, and we 
may add, it is much more useful to the artisan. Good taste and 
execution in design are necessary to manufactures, and conse- 
quently they contribute to the resources of a country.” 


If this be true, as undoubtedly it is, we have here an addi- 
tional inducement to diffuse the taste for drawing in America. 
The superiority of the French in all matters where taste is 
called to the aid of mechanical skill, is in great measure to 
be traced to their schools of design; and those persons in 
England who turned their attention to this subject a few 
years since, were so convinced of this fact, that they induced 
the British government to establish one at Somerset House, 
and since then to open several others. In decorative, as well 
as in the higher branches of art, good teachers and a regular 
course of instruction are requisite; and if the establishment 
of schools of design serves, as we believe it does, to raise the 
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public taste and instruct those who have any aptitude in this 
way, why should our larger cities be without them ? 

Among the means of improvement within our reach, that of 
obtaining good pictures is a very important one ; and here we 
must venture a remark which may surprise some of our read- 
ers. In this country, we do not usually fall into the error of 
preferring the old to the new; yet in matters of taste, we 
appear disposed to give our preference to the former; and to 
possess a doubtiul original of some old master, seems much 
more desirable than to obtain the best work of the best living 
artist. And this is easily explained ; for on all subjects which 
we have not had time or opportunity to investigate for our- 
selves, we take the opinions handed down to us by the judg- 
ment of ages. It would be a curious study, in truth, to deter- 
mine on how many subjects the most thoughtful of us has 
formed his own opinions, or taken them ready made from the 
hands of those he believes competent to offer them. In 
painting, therefore, we bow instinctively to the taste of those 
who have gone before us; and to a certain extent, we are 
right. For what modern works of art can rival those which 
Raphael or Michael Angelo executed, which the Medicis 
praised, and the most distinguished artists have not disdained 
to copy? When can Florence hope to see a renewal of the 
artistic glory she enjoyed in the palmy days of her republic ? 
or what future Pope will be surrounded by so much genius 
as accompanied Leo X.? The art of printing has, in a mea- 
sure, taken the place of her elder sisters; and these seem des- 
tined henceforth to occupy but a secondary place in the his- 
tory of the world. Still, as long as the love of the beautiful 
exists in the human breast, painting and sculpture cannot be 
disdained. They serve to embody thoughts which language 
has not power to utter; they convey lessons of wisdom and 
virtue to the ignorant and the unenlightened ; and without 
their aid, many a noble deed would hardly have reached pos- 
terity. Indeed, were it only to reward our great men, we 
should lend a fostering hand to art. Look at France, where 
there is scarcely a town of any importance which cannot 
show a statue of its distinguished man, and these not only 
warriors, but men of science and of letters. Thus, at Rouen, 
we find one of the great Corneille; at Montbard, that of 
Buffon ; at Meaux that of its illustrious Bishop, Bossuet ; at 
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Chateau Thierry, that of La Fontaine, etc. In Prussia, after 
France the most enlightened country of continental Europe, 
we find statues of Bulow, Scharnhorst and Bliicher on the 
most public promenade of Berlin. And it is worthy of our 
attention, that in Italy, where freedom and national independ- 
ence have long since ceased to exist, where every generous 
and patriotic feeling is checked, with the exception of the 
equestrian statue of Philibert Emmanuel of Sardinia, there 
has scarcely been, within the last half century, one public 
monunient erected to a distinguished man, 

To honor the worth of the great of yore, to render the 
most fervent homage to the genius of departed ages, should 
be at once a duty and a pleasure. Our enthusiasm for the 
great artists of other days can be carried too far only when it 
renders us unjust to living merit ; and it is because we see a 
tendency to this sort of injustice in the appreciation usually 
made of the French school, that we wish now to devote a 
few pages to its principal painters. 

With the works of English artists, we in America are fami- 
liar; with those of German artists, the Diisseldorf Gallery 
in New York has made us acquainted; but of French art, 
we judge chiefly from the showy and faulty pictures of a few 
indifferent artists which have found their way to this country, 
or from colored lithographs, which in France would only 
ornament the porter’s lodge or the milliner’s rooms, Highly 
as we esteem the schools*of Diisseldorf and Miinich, we 
believe that of France to have equal claims to our interest 
and admiration. Each has merits peculiar to itself, and to 
recognize those of one it is not necessary to undervalue the 
other. The study of contemporary painters is necessary to 
the education of the amateur as well as of the artist; but the 
former should always endeavor to preserve the freedom of 
his judgment, and admit with equal candor the beauties and 
defects which in every school are found united; and the 
latter, while he endeavors to profit by the experience of all, 
should not yield exclusively to the influence of either. Our 
language, our literature, are those of England; and it is not 
strange that English painters should have exerted an influ- 
ence over those of America. But is it desirable? Although 
England can boast of several really great sculptors in our 
own day, her painters are unquestionably inferior, both as 
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draftsmen and colorists, to those of France and Germany. 
And beside, ought we not to aim at a national school of art ? 
Our country offers every variety of shrub and tree, our 
autumn foliage is unrivalled, our landscapes varied and pic- 
turesque, our sunsets gorgeous as those of Italy, and our 
atmosphere possesses a transparency which excites the won- 
der and admiration of Europeans. The painter, who, taking 
advantage of these peculiarities, should study successfully the 
singular effects of light and shade in our climate, might 
achieve a lasting reputation by that alone. It is the privi- 
lege of genius to throw a halo around whatever it touches ; 
it is the mark of the great painter, as well as of the great 
poet, either to discover what by the multitude has hitherto 
been passed unseen, or to invest the familiar and the diurnal 
with a fresh charm. No two minds view the same subject 
exactly in the same manner; and no two painters, if each 
have real talent, will represent the same object in exactly 
the samme way. The leaves of an oak are said to resemble 
each other in form and color, while no two leaves exactly 
similar can ever be produced. It is only by preserving his 
own individuality, after carefully studying the works of others ; 
it is only by transferring to canvas that which strikes his own 
mind and his own imagination most forcibly, that an artist can 
rise above mediocrity. He must have learned to think, to 
feel, to see, for himself, yet without slighting the knowledge 
or underrating the powers of those who have gone before him, 
before he can unite originality of conception with the skilful 
execution which practice and persevering execution alone 
can give. It was thus that Decamps, visiting the East, which 
thousands had visited before him, brought back and placed 
before us its life, its customs, its manners, as we had never 
seen them represented before. It was thus that Robert, 
charmed with the peasant life of Italy, devoted himself to 
the representation of those scenes which so many other 
artists, although struck wit® their picturesqueness, had never 
thought of choosing for their pictures, and made to himself 
a noble place among the painters of the day. But before 
speaking of modern French artists, we must be permitted to 
say a few words of those of former times. 

Francis 1. was the first French monarch who patronized 
the arts to any considerable extent; but it was to foreigners, 
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and those chiefly Italians, that he was obliged to have recourse 
for the embellishment of his palaces. With the exception of | 
Jean Goujon, not one artist of eminent merit, of lasting re- 
nown, appeared in France in that age. A century later, she 
could boast of an admirable school of painting. Philippe de 
Champagne is still considered one of the best portrait painters 
who ever took brush in hand; some of Valentine’s pictures 
evince considerable skill; and of the classical elegance of 
Nicolas Poussin, of the perfection of Claude’s coloring, we 
need say nothing. ‘The same period likewise gave birth to 
a painter, who is perhaps better known as the master of three 
of the most distinguished painters of the seventeenth century, 
than by his own works, although the gallery of the Louvre 
contains several of them. Simon Vouet was his name; Le 
Brun, Le Sueur, and Mignard were his pupils. ‘The works 
of the two former were characterized by ease and breadth of 
composition ; 2nd when we consider that Le Sueur only lived 
to attain his thirty-eighth year, we cannot but feel how much 
more he would have achieved had his life been spared longer. 
Mignard’s pictures are remarkable for grace and sweetness ; 
the Vierge au Raisin, so-called from the bunch of grapes 
which the mother holds in her hand, is a good specimen of 
his manner, and a very pleasing picture of a young mother 
and child. 

But after these great painters had disappeared, and the 
longest life among them ended before the eighteenth century 
began, the arts seemed for a period to have utterly degene- 
rated in France; and it could not well be otherwise. The 
Regency of Orleans and the reign of Louis XV. were ill 
calculated to inspire noble thoughts or deeds, or to encourage 
in the breast of the artist that love of a pure and holy fame 
without which he can achieve nothing truly great. Art 
was, in those degenerate days, just what the court of Louis 
XV. was competent to admire. Bonchu and Watteau, whose 
vivid and showy coloring caufht and charmed the eye, 
were the favorite painters of the day. Both delighted in the 
representation of the Loves and the Graces, or of shepherds 
and shepherdesses in velvets and satins; all was light, airy, 
and graceful in their paintings, and well suited to the decora- 
_ of the walls and ceilings of the palaces which they still 
adorn, 
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There were two other artists, however, living at that time, 
who deserve to be excepted from what we have said. Joseph 
Vernet’s sea-pieces are truly admirable, both for the drawing 
and for the feeling with which they are painted. The room 
which contains his “ Seaports of France” is not one of the 
least attractive of the Louvre. But Vernet painted from 
nature, and the corrupting influences of the age had no power 
over him. The same may be said of Greuze ; and although 
the subjects he chose for his pencil are not of a lofty kind, 
he has treated them with a simplicity and truth one is almost 
astonished to meet with at that period. His two pictures, 
Le Départ and Le Retour, the first representing the departure 
from his father’s house of a young man amidst the tears of 
his sisters and the curses of his father, the second represent: 
ing, the return of the young man to the paternal roof, have 
much pathos and beauty. But for grace and charm of color- 
ing, what picture can rival that known as the “ Broken 
Pitcher?” The blue eyes, the round cheek, the rosy lips, 
the open countenance of that young girl can never be re- 
called without pleasure; nor is it possible to pass, however 
hurriedly. through the great gallery of the Louvre, without 
pausing for a moment to smile back upon that lovely and 
ingenuous face, as it smiles upon you from the canvas. 

Greuze lived till 1807; and we must not omit to men- 
tion, that to him we owe a portrait of Napoleon, taken when 
the latter was only twenty-two years old, and a captain of 
artillery. The coloring is unmistakably that of Greuze ; 
but what reason could have induced him to paint the portrait 
ofa young man who, at that time, could scarcely have possessed 
the means of ordering a work from the first painter of the 
day, and who was quite unknown to fame, we know not. 
It is probable that the artist was sufficiently struck by the 
features and expression of the young officer to wish to preserve 
them; and the somewhat careless manner in which the por- 
trait is painted confirms us in the suggestion, that it was 
intended merely as a study. But who can look on it without 
emotion? ‘There are the well known features, though softer 
and rounder than we usually see them portrayed ; the aquiline 
nose, the firm and well-formed mouth, united to all the fresh- 
ness and ingenuousness of youth, Count Las Cases, the son 
of the author of the Memorial of St. Helena, is the present 
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possessor of this charming portrait, which has been engraved 
by Blanchard, of Paris. 

Despite the two brilliant exceptions we have just named, 
art was at a wretchedly low ebb when the Revolution of 
1789 broke out. Jean Louis David was destined to regene- 
rate the French school and, though he undoubtedly erred 
in many respects, to restore to it the correctness of design 
and the dignity it possessed under Nicolas Poussin. An 
ardent republican, the political principles of the citizen were 
never forgotten in the enthusiasm of the artist. It was with 
the heroes of Greece and Rome that he covered his canvas. 
The death of the sons of Brutus, and the three Horatii 
receiving their swords from their father, —such were the 
subjects he chose, and these he treated with characteristic 
sternness. ‘To touch the softer emotions of the beholder was 
what he never attempted ; and had he done so, he would 
probably have failed. Perhaps the most striking proof of this 
may be found in his “ Death of Marat.” This odious wretch 
is represented at the moment when he has just received his 
death blow ; the crimson blood is streaming from the wound 
in his breast, and his head, enveloped in a checked handker- 
chief, is sinking back. The repulsive effect of the subject is 
increased by the manner in which it is treated. Marat’s is 
the only figure in the picture. The dull gray of the leaden 
bathing tub, the cold green of the cloth which covers a 
board thrown across the bath, and on which is the letter he 
was writing when Charlotte Corday entered, are the only 
colors in it. There is no spot on which the eye can rest 
with satisfaction ; and the emotions the whole calls forth are 
only those of aversion and disgust. It is not a work of art, 
but rather a curious memento of that most extraordinary 

litical fanaticism which could deify such a monster as 
erst Still, David was undoubtedly a very distinguished 
painter, and the founder of a new school. Napoleon encou- 
raged and liberally rewarded him ; the Passage of Mount St. 
Bernard, the Coronation, and several other larger compositions, 
were painted by his order; and it is among the instances of 
this great man’s political sagacity, that he patronized a painter 
whom the government of the Restoration afterwards banished 
as a republican and a regicide ! 

David formed four scholars, of whom three at least pos- 
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sessed no ordinary merit; the fourth, Girodet, seems to have 
exaggerated all the defects of the school to which he belong- 
ed. In his large picture of the Deluge, the contortions of 
the figures are painfully unnatural; that of Chactas and the 
hermit consigning the beautiful Atala to the tomb is far more 
agreeable. But Girodet was always deficient in warmth of 
coloring and easy action, which justifies the remark that his 
figures seem to have been copied from plaster casts rather 
than from life. 

Of all David’s pupils, Guérin comes nearest to him in 
correctness and elegance of design; his execution, too, is 
good, and in the conception of mere physical beauty he is 
remarkable. In his picture of “ Aneas relating the fate of 
Troy,” the eye is charmed by the queenlike beauty of Dido, 
the youthful grace of Anna, the noble and heroic form of 
the young warrior; but though the eye is pleased, the soul is 
not satisfied, for all sentiment, all poetry, are wanting there, 
and the beholder turns willingly from this Pagan representa- 
tion of beauty, to seek some of those wonders of Christian 
art, with which the same gallery abounds. 

Gérard possessed the art of coloring to a much higher 
degree than any painter of his time ; his drawing, too, was 
generally correct and pure. Although his large historical 
paintings of the “ Battle of Austerlitz,” and the “ Entrance 
of Henry IV. into Paris,” are works of considerable merit, 
his exquisite sense of grace and color rendered him particu- 
larly successful in mythological subjects and in portrait paint- 
ing. His ‘*Cupid and Psyche,” now in the Louvre, is a 
fair specimen of his talent; the expression of the heads is 
charming; the coloring fresh and agreeable, and the attitudes, 
especially that of Psyche, extremely graceful. Among the 
portraits Gérard left, those of Count and Countess Regnault 
de St. Jean d’ Angely deserve to be noticed. The Count, 
as is well known, was one of the most ardent partisans of 
Napoleon, and the most eloquent man of his time. On the 
downfall of the Emperor, he came to this country ; and when, 
after a long and painful exile, the government of Louis 
XVIII. revoked the decree which banished him from France, 
he was too much exhausted both in body and mind to bear 
the emotions occasioned by his return to his native land. He 
died on the evening of his arrival in Paris, Gérard’s por- 
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trait of this remarkable man is one of the most striking we 
have ever seen. He is represented standing in the robes he 
wore as a member of the Tribunat, and which, of course, give 
a more picturesque appearance than the every-day dress of 
the period could have done. The fire of the eye, the rich 
glow of the southern complexion, and the expressive and 
animated countenance, all bespeak the eloquent and impas- 
sioned orator. In the other picture, the background is 
formed by a green curtain, which, being partially drawn aside, 
discloses a distant view. ‘The Countess is seated on a red 
velvet bench, with her face turned towards the spectator. Her 
white dress is made with the short waist then worn, and 
however frightful the fashion in itself, in this case it sits 
gracefully on the wearer; the arms are bare, and painted 
with great skill. The head is charming ; the beautiful wavy 
hair is parted on the foreliead, and a broad plait passes like a 
diadem around the head ; the eyes and mouth seem to speak 
to you. Countess Regnault was a celebrated beauty in the 
time of the Empire, and, at seventy, may still be considered a 
handsome woman. 

The next painter of whom we would speak is Géricault, 
whose most celebrated picture is the “Shipwreck of the 
Medusa.” Horrible as is the subject, we cannot but admire the 
power and truth with which the artist has treated the vari- 
ous emotions of hope, fear, and despair in the countenances 
and attiudes of his different figures. Had he lived longer, 
Géricault would probably have attained still greater eminence ; 
as it is, he stands unrivalled for the truth and spirit with 
which he painted animals. He died in 1823, at the early 
age of thirty-two. 

But the greatest of David’s scholars was undoubtedly 
Gros. In 1796, having accompanied General Bonaparte to 
Italy, he made that sketch of the young commander-in-chief, 
afterwards introduced in his picture of the “ Bridge of Arcola,” 
and which a good lithograph has made familiar to many. The 
original sketch is now in the hands of Mr. Hogarth, in Paris. 
Although the coloring is defective, and may always have been 
so, the ardor and fire of that thin face, with the long hair float- 
ing on the shoulders, the sweetness and intellect, combined 
with a slight shade of melancholy, in that noble countenance, 
stamp it indelibly on the memory of all who have had the 
good fortune to behold it. 
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The finest of the large paintings of Gros, the “Battle of 
Eylau,” is now at the Louvre, and to describe it we cannot 
do better than quote the words of M. Eugene Delacroix, 
who adds to his talent as an artist the merit of writing well 
and simply on art. 


“ This picture,” says he, “ appeared in 1808. The subject of 
it had been given to several artists, but the sketch by Gros in- 
stantly obtained the preference. It is the third of his great epic 

ages, and commended him most to our admiration. We find 
fone, as in the “ Plague at Jaffa” and the * Battle of Aboukir,” * 
a wonderful power of idealizing, and that admirable art, known 
only to great masters, of carrying to its full extent the eflect pro- 
duced by the subject of a picture. Thus, in the “ Plague at 
Jaffa,” the plague is everywhere ; the stifling dome of the mosque 
seems to shut it in upon the scene. How different, too, is the 
misery of those men from the misery of men who are starving or 
dying of their wounds. In the “ Battle of Aboukir,” the very 
faults of the picture, the brilliancy, the diffusion of the light, the 
confusion in the groups, the barrenness of the landscape, with a 
wide extent of clear blue sky and a calm sea for its only horizon, 
seem to augment the impression of the impetuous rage of those 
two armies fighting beneath the rays of a fiery sun for a few 
acres of a sandy shore. 

“In the representation of that heroic battle-field, where the 
French, greatly inferior in numbers, exhausted by their march, 
blinded by the snow, and half buried in the mud and ice, over- 
threw the barbarians of the North, the painter has spread on all 
sides, as far as the eye can reach, the melancholy aspect of the 
plains of Poland. Whole ranks, fallen where they stood, are ex- 
tended beneath the snow, like sheaves of wheat lying side by side 
in this dreadful harvest of men. The village of Eylau is still 
burning to the right. The guard and the remnant of the army 
are still drawn up, arms in hand, on the field of carnage. Here 
and there a dying horse, shaking off the hoar-frost of the night, 
rises with a last effort on his weakened legs, and falls down 
again by his dead master. The Russian, the Frenchman, the 
Lithuanian, and the Cossack, his beard covered with icicles, have 
fallen together, and present but a shapeless mass under their 
snowy mantle. Here, a useless sword near a hand which can no 
longer wield it; there, a cannon buried among the ice, with an 
artilleryman crushed in the attempt to defend it, and whose 
stiffened arm still clings to it. This sinister picture, formed of a 
thousand pictures, seems to appeal to the eye and the mind in 


* Both these pictures are now in the palace of Versailles. 
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every direction; yet it is but a frame to the sublime image of 
Napoleon. We behold him in the middle of the canvas, followed 
by his Marshals, and pausing on his dismal ride. One of his 
hands carelessly holds the reins of his horse ; by the melancholy 
gesture with which he raises the other, he seems to deplore the 
horrors of war. This is perhaps the finest conception of the 
artist, as it is the finest likeness ever made of Napoleon. The 
great man should, like Alexander, have denied to all save his 
favorite painter the right of reproducing his image. Gros alone 
knew how to paint him ; it is in his works only that posterity will 
find the immortal type of his features. 

* Poetical as Achilles, and greater than all the heroes formed 
by the imagination of poets, he has not yet found his Homer, and 
Homer himself would scarcely have attempted to paint him, 
What can be added to what thought already lends him? His 
simple and true history is above all poems; his faithful image, 
reproduced by Gros, forbids imagination to add a touch to it.” 


The most important work of Gros, because on the largest 
scale and in a public edifice, is the dome of the Pantheon, 
on which he has depicted St. Genevieve as the protectress of 
the French monarchy, which is represented by Clovis, Char- 
lemagne, St. Louis, and Louis XVIII., the latter probably 
owing his place there not so much to the choice of the 
painter, as to the necessity of paying this compliment to the 
monarch under whose reign the work was executed. But 
although this painting has received and deserves high praise 
from competent judges, it will seldom be viewed by amateurs 
with as much interest as the other historical pictures of Gros ; 
perhaps because, as the subject is one which appeals less to 
their sympathies, it must be judged by its artistic merits, inde- 
pendent of all association, 

The death of Gros, in 1835, was a most melancholy one, 
Disappointed in his wish of obtaining from government an 
order for the works to be executed in one of the public build- 
ings of Paris, indignant at the neglect with which he thought 
the public treated the works of one on whom it had once 
lavished so much admiration, unable to contend with poverty, 
advancing age, and many petty annoyances, he, in a moment 
of despair, put an end to his existence by throwing himself 
into the Seine. With him died the last painter of the time 
of the Empire. 

We now come to those of our own day; and although 
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France has men of real merit in almost every branch of art, 
it is cLiefly of her historical painters that we now propose to 
speak. Nobly to conceive a great event or a touching scene 
of history, and, conveying to the canvas the images formed 
in the mind, to group them skilfully, design them correctly, 
portray nature, but nature idealized, and finally to throw over 
the whole the charm of a harmonious coloring, is the high- 
est effort of art. We feel, when we look on a great historical 
painting, that not only the skilful hand and practised eye 
were necessary to the completion of such a work, but that 
the mind and heart had their full share in it; and therefore 
it is, that we would direct the attention of our readers to those 
French painters whose reputation has been obtained in this 
field. It is true that we shall mention one or two artists who 
are not, strictly speaking, historical painters, because the sub- 
jects they have treated were not taken from history, but who 
nevertheless deserve, from the noble simplicity and elevation 
of their style, to rank as such. 

Ingres, on account of his rare perfection as a draftsman, 
may fairly be considered one of the most eminent artists of 
our time. Indeed, his pupils fondly believe that, since the 
days of Raphael, such purity and elegance of design have 
never been seen; it is doubtless to his profound enthusiasm 
for that great man that Ingres owes his great superiority in 
this respect, as well as the dignity and repose of his style, 
Although he has painted few religious pictures, he may be 
said to hold the same place in the French as Overbeck in the 
German school. As a colorist, Ingres is not faultless. ‘There 
is a ceiling in the Louvre, on which he has represented Homer 
crowned by Victory, and receiving the homage of other great 
minds, of which the composition is much and justly admired, 
but where the coloring is too cold to be either true to nature 
or pleasing. Ingres paints very slowly, conscientiously, and 
with a constant aim to improvement, which in one already 
advanced in life is very remarkable. For the last few years, 
he has been executing some frescoes at Dampierre, (in ‘Tou- 
raine,) the chateau of the Duc de Luynes, one of the few 
noblemen in France who unite the means and the taste to 
enable him to patronize art on a large scale. During this 
time, he has painted the portrait of Baroness James Roths- 
child, which, in warmth and depth of coloring, is considered 
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worthy of the Venetian school, and furnishes a proof not 
only that his talents are not impaired by age, but of that 
constant progress in which he so firmly believes, and which 
he so perseveringly strives after. 

The genius of Paul Delaroche is as widely dissimilar from 
that of Ingres, as can well be imagined ; the one may be said 
to belong to the classical, the other to the romantic school. 
All the subjects Delaroche has painted have been taken from 
modern, many from English, history, and consonant to the 
serious and even melancholy turn of his mind, ‘To those — 
and we regret that the number should still be so large among 
ourselves — who are constantly declaiming against the frivo- 
lity and levity of the French character, we would oppose 
Delaroche, distinguished as much for his depth of character, 
firmness of will, dignified demeanor, and domestic virtue, as 
for his artistic talent. A pupil of the Academy at Rome, at 
the time Horace Vernet was its Director, Delaroche became 
acquainted with the only daughter of that artist, whom he 
afterwards married. Her beautiful and regular profile may 
be traced in many of his works, particularly in his great paint- 
ing in the large hall of the Ecole des Beaur Arts, where the 
female fisure, who represents the Middle Ages, is the portrait 
of his wife. ‘This interesting woman, the idol of her family, 
died about five years since, leaving two charming children. 
Of his devotion to her memory and to his sons, the friends 
of Delaroche speak in terms of the warmest admiration, 

Two of Delaroche’s pictures are at the Palace of the 
Luxembourg, where the works of living artists, purchased by 
government, are preserved. One represents Queen Elizabeth 
on her death-bed, supported by large pillows, dressed in a 
rich robe and covered with jewels, but her face pale and 
ghastly. She is supported by two maids of honor, in all the 
bloom of youth and health. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and two secretaries stand near the bed, while the faithful 
Cecil kneels beside the Queen. A more forcible representa- 
tion of vanity and royalty struggling with old age and death 
can scarcely be imagined ; but the subject is so repulsive 
that we turn from it almost unmindful of the genius which 
could so powerfully depict it. It is with feelings far different 
that we look at the other painting by the same hand, which 
is contained in this collection. On this canvas, the artist has 
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traced that terrible scene which is, perhaps, one of the most 
touching in English history ; we mean the murder of the 
Princes in the Tower. Seated on the side of a bed, the 
wood-work of which is of oak, richly carved, the brothers 
seem watching the sound of approaching footsteps, which the 
terrified countenance of the youngest tells us they suspect to 
be those of their intended murderers. The unfortunate boy 
is clinging close to his companion, as if for protection, and his 
fair, innocent face forms a happy contrast to that of his bro- 
ther, which is grave and thoughtful beyond his years, and 
whose dress and bonnet of black velvet add to the gravity of 
his demeanor and to the sombre aspect of the whole picture. 
Near the door stands a little dog, startled, like his young mas- 
ters, and apparently eager, like them, to catch the approach- 
ing sound. Nothing can be more striking and terrible than 
the silent and motionless agony with which these two young 
creatures await a fate for which past cruelty and dark hints 
had probably prepared them. At the close of the last act of 
Casimer Delavigne’s fine tragedy, Les Enfans d’ Edouard, 
the curtain drops upon a tableau exactly copied from this 
painting. 

The two pictures of which we have just spoken are not 
the only ones in which Delaroche has treated subjects taken 
from English history. Some of its most thrilling scenes have 
been represented by him. “Charles the First insulted by the 
Guards” is a fine painting, in which one is at a loss which 
most to admire, — the noble and resigned countenance of the 
king, the old soldier, on whose wrinkled cheek we see the 
tear which his master’s misfortunes have drawn from his eye, 
or the young cavalier whose head and attitude are noble, 
chivalrous, and graceful to the last degree. The picture of 
‘Strafford, on his way to the scaffold, kneeling to receive the 
blessing of the aged Laud,” is considered by some of the 
best critics, in color, expression, and composition, one of the 
greatest works of the modern French school. Of all Dela- 
roche’s paintings, however, the one which impresses the 
beholder the most painfully, at the same time that it conveys 
to his mind the most exalted idea of the powers of the 
artist, is that representing Lady Jane Grey on the scaffold. 
There we see the victim, her eyes already bandaged, stretch- 


ing out her hand to feel for the block. Sir Bruges, an 
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attached friend, is guiding her hand and whispering words of 
consolation in her ear. ‘To the right stands the executioner, 
axe in hand; his appearance is respectful, but firm, and you 
feel that he will not shrink from his bloody duty; on the 
other side stand two women bathed in tears. These are the 
only figures on the canvas,—a mode of portraying such a 
scene which has found its admirers and its critics, but has at 
all events the merit of originality. There is another point 
in which this picture is singular. The eyes of all the figures 
are averted ; for had they looked at the spectator, the effect of 
the principal figure, whose eyes, as we have stated, are 
covered with a handkerchief, would have been lost. M. 
Anatole Demidoff is the owner of this remarkable picture. 
It would take too long to enumerate all Delaroche’s works ; 
but there is one more of which we must speak. Having 
been commissioned by government to execute some paintings 
for the church of the Madeleine in Paris, he determined to 
return to Italy, to study with fresh and undivided attention 
the religious paintings of the early Italian masters. No 
more striking instance of the modesty and good sense of 
Delaroche could be given than his willingness, celebrated as 
he then was, to recommence his studies, in order to fit himself 
for the new work before him. It was on his return that he 
executed his Saint Cecilia playing on an organ held before 
her by an angel. ‘The calm and heavenly beauty of the saint, 
with the simplicity and grace of her drapery, renders this 
picture worthy of those masters whom the artist selected as 
his models, and suffices to refute the assertion, so often and 
so lightly made, that no French artist is capable of paint- 
ing a good religious picture. A man of as much depth and 
earnestness of feeling as Delaroche might, in another age, 
have been a great painter of religious subjects. The time 
for such painting seems now to have gone by, perhaps be- 
cause all that could be done in that branch of art has been 
already done, perhaps for some deeper and more philosophi- 
cal reason. Where, indeed, shall we look for religious 
painters, in our day? Italy has none whose fame extends 
beyond the Alps; Spain has long since laid aside the pallet 
and the brush; and even in Germany, where the desire to 
revive medieval art exists in such force, who is there save 
Overbeck who has been willing to devote himself to Chris- 
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tian art? The time has passed when the cloister concealed 
within its walls sculptors, painters, and musicians, and when, 
in its solitude, writers and orators were formed. The time 
has passed when the Christian, who retired within its sacred 
precincts, devoted to God, together with his soul and body, the 
talents with which he had been endowed. If it be true 
that the state of the arts depends in every country on the 
religious belief of its people, we cannot wonder that there 
should be little religious painting in France. Bossuet exerted 
all the energies of his powerful mind to emancipate his coun- 
try from the thraldom in which the Papacy still holds 
southern Europe; and, by securing the liberties of the Galli- 
ean church, he placed an impassable barrier, as respects 
freedom of thought, between France and all other Catholic 
countries. The philosophers of the eighteenth century and 
the Revolution of 1789 swept away the long-cherished 
superstitions which degraded Christianity in the eyes of all 
enlightened men. The absolute faith in all the legends and 
miracles of the Church, by which religious painting was 
called into being and can alone exist, has died out and been 
succeeded by views often as bold as those of Protestantism, 
How can a Fra Angelico be found where the spirit which 
inspired Fra Angelico is not? The want of patronage is 
another reason why religious art can no longer flourish in 
France. No convents are built there; no churches erected 
by private individuals, for which paintings would be required. 
The two sovereigns who most liberally patronized art during 
the last half century, both employed their favorite artists, 
the one to commemorate the glories of his reign, the other to 
carry out the idea of Napoleon in the creation of the 
National Museum at Versailles. If, during the last reign, 
a deputy wishing to conciliate the inhabitants of some little 
town, his birthplace, or his constituency, succeeded in ob- 
taining from government an altar-piece, the Minister of the 
Interior engaged some artist of inferior skill, for the most 
trifling sum, to copy a Murillo or a Da Vinci; for the milder 
and more refined beauties of Raphael's pencil would not tell 
so well. Such is the extent to which government favored 
religious art. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than that between 
Delaroche and his father-in-law, Horace Vernet. The latter 
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is the most indefatigable painter extant. At Versailles, he 
has covered miles of canvas with historical paintings. Nor 
do we say this to disparage his talent; for, in his way, Vernet 
is an admirable artist. Coming immediately after the artists 
of the Empire, his success may be readily imagined. When 
they painted from antique casts, he painted from life, and the 
truth and nature of his pictures are beyond all praise. It 
was by two or three pictures representing scenes from the 
foreign invasion of 1815, that Vernet first became known ; 
and now no painter in France is so popular. His _ paintings 
are eminently national. He possesses, in the highest degree, 
what Napoleon was wont to call Ja fibre nationale, an 
expression as untranslatable as it is forcible. In his pictures 
there is no attempt at idealization. He paints things as he 
sees them ; and to this fidelity to nature he owes his reputa- 
tion. Among his pictures at Versailles, the Battle of Fonte- 
noy deservedly holds a high place; the grace of the groups 
to the right, where a young oflicer, a lad of sixteen, — for in 
those days, the nobles fought at that early age, — is throwing 
himself into his father’s arms, as if rejoicing at their meeting 
after the perils to which both have been exposed, is very 
striking. In the long protracted warfare in Algeria during 
Louis Philippe’s reign, Vernet found a fertile field in which 
to exercise his talents. He repeatedly visited that province, 
to make sketches for the pictures in which he has represented 
the victories of the French over the Arabs. The dry and 
glowing sky of Africa, the peculiar aspect of nature in that 
climate, the rich and picturesque costumes of the natives, 
their savage physiognomies, contrasting so strikingly with 
those of the French soldiery, lend to these pictures a charm 

uite their own. But it is not in scenes of war alone that 
Tenwet' skill and facility of execution have been exercised. 
Numerous as are the battle-pieces in which the fiery French 
and their Arab foes have been depicted, he has found time to 
convey to the canvas calmer scenes of Eastern life. Biblical 
history has furnished him with several subjects ; yet, cleverly 
handled as they are, they are far from equalling his battle- 
pieces. Here you feel the want of something more poetical 
and more lofty, and above all, of that reverence with which 
such subjects should always be approached. We remember 
once hearing Vernet say, that it was indifferent to him what 
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he painted, and that he could paint with equal facility a 
battle and a scene from the Bible. Clever and keen-sighted 
as he is, he was not aware that the very facility of which he 
boasted was the cause of his failure in treating sacred subjects. 
You may admire his pictures as faithful delineations of Eastern 
life; but they necessarily fail to call forth those emotions 
which religious paintings should inspire. 

Vernet’s best picture is, perhaps, the Massacre of the 
Mamelukes ; it is at the Palace of the Luxembourg. Mehe- 
met Ali, dressed in a rich Eastern costume, is sitting on a 
terrace in the foreground of the picture, whence, without 
being seen, he can look down into the court-yard, where the 
bloody massacre is taking place. ‘The Mamelukes, who had 
been invited to attend one of the Pacha’s sons, about starting 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, are mounted on superb horses, 
which, as usual, Vernet has painted with the utmost spirit, 

In the Louvre, there are two ceilings by Vernet, one of 
which represents Pope Julius II. giving Bramante, Raphael, 
and Michael Angelo orders for the Vatican and St. Peter’s. 
Raphael is seen quietly at work on his celebrated Madonna 
della Sedia, while Michael Angelo stands watching him with 
hatred and envy depicted on his countenance,—a most 
ungracious subject, and one we are surprised Vernet should 
have selected. Even the beautiful peasant and her child, 
from whom Raphael is painting, cannot render this a pleasing 
picture. 

In portrait painting, Vernet has always been successful ; 
and it would seem, from the last accounts of the exhibition in 
Paris, that his talent is not yet on the wane. In person, 
Vernet is below the middle size, but slender, and active 
almost to restlessness; in character, he is vivacious, good- 
humored, and generous ; his intelligence is quick and ready. 
No artist was ever a greater favorite with his brother artists. 

Ary Scheffer, although born in Holland, belongs to the 
French school, both as a pupil of Guérin and from his long 
residence in France. His poetic feeling and expression, and 
his talent for composition, give him great superiority as an 
artist ; but unfortunately his coloring is so defective that his 
pictures lose much of their real merit from this cause. When 
we look at his works, we cannot but feel that Schefier pos- 
sesses, to the highest degree, the power of idealization, and 
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that, could he carry out what he unquestionably has the 
power of conceiving, he would rank still higher among living 
artists than he now does. 

“ But the artist has two worlds to govern, the Real and the 
Ideal ; he cannot destroy one by the other, nor resolve one into the 
other. He must let them both exist, and produce harmony from 
their apparent contradictions. This is the miracle he must ever 
seek to accomplish ; by this he must attain glory. He aspires to 
the Infinite, but he must be content to confine himself within 
certain limits, and the first thing he learns is, that his strength can 
only be increased on condition of limiting itself. Thou shalt go 
no farther, was the first lesson of the Creator to his creature. If, 
filled with the necessity of circumscribing himself, the artist 
addresses himself exclusively to the Finite, he preserves but the 
form and the mask, and beneath them is vacancy. If, on the 
contrary, he abandons the Real for the Ideal, he errs in another 
way. Between these two extremes, therefore, are a crowd of 
shades which constitute the different degrees of the true, the 
false, the bad, and the worse.” Quinet, Genie des Religions. 

It is in leaning too much to the ideal that Scheffer errs ; 
but the fault is a rare one, and for that reason we are more 
inclined to forgive it. His “ Dead Christ,” a picture well 
known in this country, is a fair example both of his merits 
and of his faults; however we may admire the design and 
expression of the group, we cannot but think the coloring 
cold and unnatural to the last degree. 

Familiar with German literature, and a warm admirer of 
Goethe’s genius, Scheffer has chosen subjects for the canvas 
from some of his works. “ Margaret, when Faust first sees 
her,” and “ Margaret in prayer at church,” are pictures dis- 
tinguished for delicacy of sentiment and careful execution. 
In the companion-pieces, “ Mignon regretting her country,” 
and “ Mignon aspiring to Heaven,” the heads are ideal, and 
the conception fine, though the attitudes present too many 
angles to be perfectly graceful. These paintings are in the 
possession of M. Paturle, who, having amassed a large for- 
tune as a silk manufacturer at Lyons, nobly devotes a large 
portion of it to the purchase of works of art, and whose 
gallery is open to all who wish to visit it. Many other of 
Scheffer’s pictures are in the hands of private individuals ; 
the Luxembourg possesses one of his earliest works, — the 
Suliote women throwing themselves from the rocks after the 
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defeat of their husbands by the Pasha of Janina, — painted 
when he was still under the influence of the school of David 
and Guérin. His portraits of Béranger, the poet, and of M. 
Coquerel, the great Protestant preacher, are much admired ; 
but his chef d’euvre is the Francesca da Rimini, executed 
for the late Duke of Orleans, and belonging to his private 
collection. A dark and stormy background, through which 
we dimly discern the forms of Dante and his guide, gives full 
relief to the figures of Paolo and Francesca, clad in white 
garments, to which the tempest sweeping by gives wonderful 
grace and lightness; her hand rests on his shoulder, and the 
faces of both breathe that unutterable woe described by the 
great Florentine. A grander, and at the same time more 
touching, conception of that scene can hardly be imagined, 
From Scheffer we turn to another painter, whose untimely 
end caused such sincere regret among the friends of art, and 
among those who personally knew him. ‘The son of a poor 
watchmaker, born in a small Swiss village at the foot of the 
Jura, Leopold Robert early evinced so decided a bent for 
art, that his father placed him under the care of an engraver 
of considerable merit. As he was remarkable for his gentle 
disposition, for his perseverance and attention to his work, the 
brother of this engraver, feeling a strong interest in him, took 
him to Paris, where he studied with David, until the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons drove that master into exile. Sad and 
discouraged, Robert returned to Switzerland, where he re- 
mained till 1818, when he accepted the offer of a French 
gentleman, M. Mezerac, to send him to Italy for three years, 
In Rome, he led a quiet and secluded life, economizing as 
much as possible, and studying incessantly. At the end of 
the three years, he was able to support himself by his pencil, 
but continued to live in Italy, making occasional visits to 
Paris, for early associations, and the numerous friends he had 
there, always led him to consider that city as his home. He 
at first attempted some inférieurs; but on showing one of 
them (a procession in a Roman church) to Grenet, that 
artist, who excelled in this branch of painting, said to him, 
with a frankness and freedom from all petty jealousy which 
does him honor, “Leave painting like this to those who 
cannot paint the human form.” Robert took his advice, and 
having been particularly struck with the picturesque dress and 
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appearance of the Roman peasants, determined henceforth to 
make them his models. How admirably he succeeded, his 
works show. What painting ever transported you so wholly 
to Italy as the Harvesters; with their gay costumes, their 
mirth so joyous, yet so decorous, and their southern faces 
lighted up by the rich glow of an Italian sunset? What 
figure can rival in noble beauty, in sadness and poetry, that 
of the young man who stands in the centre of the picture, 
carelessly leaning on the shaft of the cart? And in that half- 
Christian, half-Pagan ceremony, the pilgrimage to the Ma- 
donna del Arco, which has given its name to the companion- 
piece of the Harvesters, does not that soft blue sky, those 
dark-eyed children laden with fruit and flowers, those bag- 
pipe players, in their pointed hats and brown jackets, and the 
inexpressible grace of those women, crowned like Bacchantes 
with vine-leaves and holding the thyrsus in their hands, seem 
the very idealization of Italian life? Robert and his friend 
Schnetz were the first artists who ever painted what so many 
before them had seen and admired; and, with a happy union 
of the real and the ideal, represented the joys and sorrows 
of the Italian peasant with unrivalled taste and skill. 
Robert’s noble and melancholy disposition shows itself in 
all his works. Even in scenes of festivity, some of the faces 
are not free from sadness ; and it is perhaps this exquisite re- 
finement of feeling which gives so peculiar a charm to his 
works. His Neapolitan mother, weeping over the ruins of her 
habitation, and the burial of the eldest of a family of Roman 
peasants, are full of sentiment and pathos. Notwithstanding 
his careful study, Robert did not paint with ease or rapidity ; 
it was the capacity of investing with poetry, and almost with 
grandeur, the events of ordinary life, that placed him above 
so many other painters. His noblest work is Les Péckeurs, 
now in the choice collection of M. Paturle; and it is render- 
ed doubly interesting by the thought that it is the last he 
lived to finish. On that canvas he placed the forms with 
which his eye and his imagination had become familiar ; on it 
he poured out the melancholy he had so long concealed 
within his own breast. Nothing can be more elevating than 
the impression it makes on the beholder; and yet the subject 
is so simple, that many an artist would have disdained that 
which will give him immortality. 
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Against a ruined wall, overhung with a vine, which the 
breath of winter seems already to have touched, sits an aged 
woman, her eyes fixed upon the ground. Near her stands a 
young mother, pressing an infant to her bosom; her counte- 
nance indicates the sorrow she feels at the approaching de- 
parture of the boats. In the centre of the picture is a young 
man hanging up a net; a more graceful and elegant figure 
cannot well be imagined. To his right is a child, holding a 
torch ; and even his young face bears the impress of the sad- 
ness which reigns over the whole picture. It was after com- 

leting this painting, after having sent it to the exhibition at 
Paris, and while at work upon a repetition of the Harvesters 
for Count Raczynski, a noble patron of art, that the unhappy 
Robert committed suicide. Various reasons have been assign- 
ed for this act; but in one of so gentle and affectionate a 
nature, one so attached to his family and friends, and whose 
piety was so simple and earnest, it is difficult to believe that 
any external circumstances could have led to it. We should 
rather attribute it to that hereditary melancholy against which 
he had long quietly but vainly struggled, and which led his 
elder brother, ten years before, to commit suicide, 

Robert's friend, Victor Schnetz, has painted some excel- 
lent pictures on subjects of a similar character. The gallery 
of the Luxembourg contains one of these; it represents a 
young peasant woman holding on her knee a beautiful boy, 
(afterwards Sixtus V.,) to whom an old fortune-teller, with 
brown and wrinkled face, is predicting that he will one 
day be Pope. A repetition of this picture is in Count 
Raczynski’s gallery at Berlin. “The Consolation of the 
Afflicted,” another of his pictures, is now in the church of 
St. Roch, Paris, where unfortunately it hangs in the worst 
possible light. Instead of the Virgin, or some Saint, being the 
subject of this picture, as is usually the case in paintings of 
this nature, Schnetz has represented the interior of a church, 
and a family of Roman peasants kneeling at the foot of the 
altar of the Madonna, imploring her in behalf of a sick child, 
who is sitting on the stone pavement near them. Nothing 
can be more expressive than this group. Schnetz’s other 
works are dispersed; some are in the hands of private col- 
lectors, some are at Versailles. 
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Eugene Delacroix is a painter of great originality and pow- 
erful imagination ; his coloring is vigorous and effective, but 
his works are seldom carefully finished. The gallery of the 
Luxembourg offers us an admirable specimen of his talent, in 
his “ Dante and Virgil, conducted by Flegias, crossing the 
lake which surrounds the infernal city of Dite.” (Inferno, 
Canto vit.) It is a small picture, and executed with such 
apparent carelessness, that, at a short distance, all the outlines 
are lost in a confused mass of colors, as if the exuberance of 
the artist’s imagination had not suffered him to elaborate what 
was so vividly and powerfully conceived. 

Delacroix’s Cleopatra is in a different style. The queen 
and a slave, with a tiger skin thrown over his shoulder, who 
is uncovering the basket of figs which contains the asp, are 
the only figures in the picture. But the regal beauty of 
Cleopatra, and the paleness which, despite her calmness and 
resolution, overspreads her face at the near approach of 
death, render it one not easily forgotten. Delacroix’s most 
important work is at the Chamber of Peers, where he painted 
the cupola of the library; but not having seen this, we can 
say nothing of it. 

Beside the artists we have already mentioned, there are in 
France several others, whose works deserve to be more widely 
known. Such are Cogniet, whose early paintings partook too 
much of the school of Girodet, his master, but who has ac- 
quired a lasting reputation by his exquisite picture of “ 'Tinto- 
retto painting his dead Daughter ;”’ Winterhalter, who, in his 
« Decameron” has evinced so much talent for composition 
and such skill in painting rich and gorgeous stuffs like those 
on which the pencil of Vandyke loved to linger; Henry 
Scheffer, not unworthy of his brother; Decamps, whose 
“ Defeat of the Cimbrians by Marius” is a wonderful pic- 
ture ; and others whom we cannot pause to enumerate. In 
genre-painting, France has long been considered unequalled ; 
in fruit and flower pieces, in landscapes and sea-pieces, she 
has many distinguished artists; and in pastel-painting, she 
stands alone, for this style is not cultivated now either in 
Germany or Italy, and in England is almost unknown. 

But, as we have before said, it has been our purpose to 
speak chiefly of the historical painters of France, and we 
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must therefore now close this sketch. Imperfect as it is, we 
still venture to hope it may awaken, in some of our readers, 
an interest which may lead to a better knowledge and a juster 
appreciation of the modern French school. 


Arr. VI. — The Works of James Fenimore Cooper. 
Author’s Revised Edition. New York: G. P. Putnam. 
1851. 12mo. 


No American writer has been so extensively read as James 
Fenimore Cooper. His novels have been translated into 
nearly every European tongue. Nay, we are told — but 
hardly know how to believe it — that they may be had duly 
rendered into Persian at the bazaars of Ispahan. We have 
seen some of them, well thumbed and worn, at a little village 
in a remote mountainous district of Sicily ; and in Naples and 
Milan, the bookstalls bear witness that “ L,’ Litimo dei Mohe- 
canni”’ is still a popular work. In England, these American 
novels have been eagerly read and transformed into popular 
dramas ; while cheap and often stupidly mutilated editions of 
them have been circulated through all her colonies, garrisons, 
and naval stations, from New Zealand to Canada. 

Nor is this widely spread popularity undeserved. Of all 
American writers, Cooper is the most original, the most tho- 
roughly national. His genius drew aliment from the soil 
where God had planted it, and rose to a vigorous growth, 
rough and gnarled, but strong as a mountain cedar. His 
volumes are a faithful mirror of that rude transatlantic nature, 
which to European eyes appears so strange and new. The 
sea and the forest have been the scenes of his countrymen’s 
most conspicuous achievements; and it is on the sea and in 
the forest that Cooper is most at home. ‘Their spirit inspired 
him, their images were graven on his heart; and the men 
whom their embrace has nurtured, the sailor, the hunter, the 
pioneer, move and act upon his pages with all the truth and 
energy of real life. 

There is one great writer with whom Cooper has been 
often compared, and the comparison is not void of justice ; 
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for though, on the whole, far inferior, there are certain high 
points of literary excellence in regard to which he may con- 
test the palm with Sir Walter Scott. It is true, that he has 
no claim to share the humor and pathos, the fine perception 
of beauty and delicacy in character, which adds such charms 
to the romances of Scott. Nor can he boast that compass 
and variety of power, which could deal alike with forms of 
humanity so diverse ; which could portray with equal mastery 
the Templar Bois Guilbert, and the Jewess Rebecca; the 
manly heart of Henry Morton, and the gentle heroism of 
Jeanie Deans. But notwithstanding this unquestioned infe- 
riority on the part of Cooper, there were marked affinities 
between him and his great contemporary. Both were prac- 
tical men, able and willing to grapple with the hard realities 
of the world. Either might have learned with ease to lead a 
regiment, or command a line-of-battle ship. Their concep- 
tions of character were no mere abstract ideas, or unsubstan- 
tial images, but solid embodiments in living flesh and blood. 
Bulwer and Hawthorne —the conjunction may excite a 
smile —are writers of a different stamp. Their conceptions 
are often exhibited with consummate skill, and, in one of 
these examples at least, with admirable truthfulness ; but 
they never cheat us into a belief of their reality. We may 
marvel at the skill of the artist, but we are prone to regard 
his creations rather as figments of art than as reproductions 
of nature, — asa series of vivified and animate pictures, rather 
than as breathing men and women. With Scott and with 
Cooper it is far otherwise. Dominie Sampson and the Anti- 
quary are as distinct and familiar to our minds as some eccen- 
tric acquaintance of our childhood. If we met Long Tom 
Coffin on the wharf at New Bedford, we should wonder 
where we had before seen that familiar face and figure. The 
tall, gaunt form of Leatherstocking, the weather-beaten face, 
the bony hand, the cap of fox-skin, and the old hunting frock, 
polished with long service, seem so palpable and real, that, in 
some moods of mind, one may easily confound them with the 
memories of his own experiences. Others have been gifted 
to conceive the elements of far loftier character, and even to 
combine these elements in a manner equally truthful; but 
few have rivalled Cooper in the power of breathing into his 
creations the breath of life, and turning the phantoms of his 
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brain into seeming realities. It is to this, in no small mea- 
sure, that he owes his widely spread popularity. His most 
successful portraitures are drawn, it is true, from humble 
walks and rude associations ; yet they are instinct with life, 
and stamped with the impress of a masculine and original 
genius. 

The descriptions of external nature with which Cooper’s 
works abound bear a certain analogy to his portraitures of 
character. There is no glow upon his pictures, no warm and 
varied coloring, no studied contrast of light and shade. Their 
virtue consists in their fidelity, in the strength with which they 
impress themselves upon the mind, and the strange tenacity 
with which they cling to the memory. For our own part, it 
was many years since we had turned the pages of Cooper, 
but still we were haunted by the images which his spell had 
evoked ;—the dark gleaming of hill-embosomed lakes, the 
tracery of forest boughs against the red evening sky, and the 
raven flapping his black wings above the carnage field near 
the Horican. These descriptions have often, it must be con- 
fessed, the grave fault of being overloaded with detail ; but 
they are utterly mistaken who aflirm, as some have done, 
that they are but a catalogue of commonplaces, — mountains 
and woods, rivers and torrents, thrown together as a matter 
of course. A genuine love of nature inspired the artist’s 
pen ; and they who cannot feel the eflicacy of its strong pic- 
turing have neither heart nor mind for the grandeur of the 
outer world. 

Before proceeding, however, we must observe that, in 
speaking of Cooper’s writings, we have reference only to 
those happier offspring of his genius which form the basis of 
his reputation ; for, of that numerous progeny which of late 
years have swarmed from his pen, we have never read one, 
and therefore, notwithstanding the ancient usage of reviewers, 
do not think ourselves entitled to comment upon them. 

The style of Cooper is, as style must always be, in no 
small measure the exponent of the author’s mind. It is not 
elastic or varied, and is certainly far from elegant. Its best 
characteristics are a manly directness, and a freedom from 
those prettinesses, studied turns of expression, and petty 
tricks of rhetoric, which are the pride of less masculine 
writers. Cooper is no favorite with dilettanti critics. In 
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truth, such criticism does not suit his case. He should be 
measured on deeper principles, not by his manner, but by his 
pith and substance. A rough diamond, and he is one of the 
roughest, is worth more than a jewel of paste, though its 
facets may not shine so clearly. 

And yet, try Cooper by what test we may, we shall dis- 
cover in him grave defects. The field of his success is, 
after all, a narrow one, and even in his best works he often 
oversteps its limits. His attempts at sentiment are notoriously 
unsuccessful. Above all, when he aspires to portray a 
heroine, no words can express the remarkable character of 
the product. With simple country girls he succeeds some- 
what better; but when he essays a higher flight, his failure is 
calamitous. The most rabid asserter of the rights of woman 
is scarcely more ignorant of woman’s true power and dignity. 
This is the more singular, as his novels are very far from 
being void of feeling. They seldom, however—and who 
can wonder at it?—find much favor with women, who for 
the most part can see little in them but ghastly stories of 
shipwrecks, ambuscades, and bush fights, mingled with pro- 
lix descriptions and stupid dialogues. ‘Their most appre- 
ciating readers may perhaps be found, not among persons of 
sedentary and studious habits, but among those of a more 
active turn, military officers and the like, whose tastes have 
not been trained into fastidiousness, and who are often better 
qualified than literary men to feel the freshness and truth of 
the author’s descriptions. 

The merit of a novelist is usually measured less by his 
mere power of description than by his skill in delineating 
character. The permanency of Cooper’s reputation must, 
as it seems to us, rest upon three or four finely conceived 
and admirably executed portraits. We do not allude to his 
Indian characters, which it must be granted, are for the 
most part either superficially or falsely drawn; while the 
long conversations which he puts into their mouths, are as 
truthless as they are tiresome. Such as they are, however, 
they have been eagerly copied by a legion of the smaller 
poets and novel writers ; so that, jointly with Thomas Camp- 
bell, Cooper is responsible for the fathering of those aborigi- 
nal heroes, lovers, and sages, who have long formed a petty 
nuisance in our literature. The portraits of which we have 
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spoken are all those of white men, from humble ranks of 
society, yet not of a mean or vulgar stamp. Conspicuous 
before them all stands the well known figure of Leather- 
stocking. The life and character of this personage are con- 
tained in a series of five independent novels, entitled, in 
honor of him, The Leatherstocking Tales. Cooper has been 
censured, and even ridiculed, for this frequent reproduction of 
his favorite hero, which, it is affirmed, argues poverty of 
invention ; and yet there is not one of the tales in question 
with which we would willingly part. To have drawn such 
a character is in itself sufficient honor; and had Cooper 
achieved nothing else, this alone must have insured him a 
wide and merited renown. There is something admirably 
felicitous in the conception of this hybrid offspring of civili- 
zation and barbarism, in whom uprightness, kindliness, innate 
philosophy, and the truest moral perceptions are joined with 
the wandering instincts and hatred of restraint which stamp 
the Indian or the Bedouin. Nor is the character in the least 
unnatural. The white denizens of the forest and the prairie 
are often among the worst, though never among the meanest, 
of mankind ; but it is equally true, that where the moral 
instincts are originally strong, they may find nutriment and 
growth among the rude scenes and grand associations of the 
wilderness. Men as true, generous, and kindly as Leather- 
stocking may still be found among the perilous solitudes of 
the West. The quiet, unostentatious courage of Cooper's hero 
had its counterpart in the character of Daniel Boone ; and 
the latter had the same unaffected love of nature which 
forms so pleasing a feature in the mind of Leatherstocking. 
Civilization has a destroying as well as a creating power. 
It is exterminating the buffalo and the Indian, over whose 
fate too many lamentations, real or affected, have been sounded 
for us to renew them here. It must, moreover, eventually 
sweep from before it a class of men, its own precursors and 
pioneers, so remarkable both in their virtues and their faults, 
that few will see their extinction without regret. Of these 
men Leatherstocking is the representative; and though in 
him the traits of the individual are quite as prominent as 
those of the class, yet his character is not on this account 
less interesting, or less worthy of permanent remembrance. 
His life conveys in some sort an epitome of American history, 
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during one of its most busy and decisive periods. At first, 
we find him a lonely young hunter in what was then the 
wilderness of New York. ‘Ten or twelve years later, he is 
playing his part manfully in the Old French War. After 
the close of the Revolution, we meet him again on the same 
spot where he was first introduced to us ; but now every thing 
is changed. The solitary margin of the Otsego lake is 
transformed into the seat of a growing settlement, and the 
hunter, oppressed by the restraints of society, turns his aged 
footsteps westward in search of his congenial solitudes. At 
length, we discover him for the last time, an octogenarian 
trapper, far out on the prairies of the West. It is clear that 
the successive stages of his retreat from society could not 
well be presented in a single story, and that the repetition 
which has been charged against Cooper as a fault was indis- 
pensable to the development of his design. 

The Deerslayer, the first novel in the series of the Leather- 
stocking Tales, seems to us one of the most interesting of 
Cooper’s productions. He has chosen for the scene of his 
story the Otsego lake, on whose banks he lived and died, 
and whose scenery he has introduced into three, if not more, 
of his novels. The Deerslayer, or Leatherstocking, here 
makes his first appearance as a young man, in fact scarcely 
emerged from boyhood, yet with all the simplicity, candor, 
feeling, and penetration, which mark his riper years. The 
old buccaneer in his aquatic habitation; and_ the contrasted 
characters of his two daughters, add a human interest to the 
scene, for the want of which the highest skill in mere land- 
scape painting cannot compensate. The character of Judith 
seems to us the best drawn, and by far the most interesting, 
female portrait in any of Cooper’s novels with which we are 
acquainted. The story, however, is not free from the cha- 
racteristic faults of its author. Above all, it contains, in one 
instance at least, a glaring exhibition of his aptitude for de- 
scribing horrors. When he compels his marvellously graphic 
pen to depict scenes which would disgrace the shambles or 
the dissecting table, none can wonder that ladies and young 
clergymen regard his pages with abhorrence. These, how- 
ever, are but casual defects in a work which bears the un- 
mistakable impress of genius. 

The Pathfinder forms the second volume of the series, and 
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is remarkable, even among its companions, for the force and 
distinctness of its pictures. For ourselves — though we dili- 
gently perused the despatches—the battle of Palo Alto 
and the storming of Monterey are not more real and present 
to our mind than some of the scenes and characters of The 
Pathfinder, though we have not read it for nine years ; — 
the little fort on the margin of Lake Ontario, the surrounding 
woods and waters, the veteran major in command, the treach- 
erous Scotchman, the dogmatic old sailor, and the Pathfinder 
himself. Several of these scenes are borrowed in part from 
Mrs. Grant’s Memoirs of an American Lady ; but in bor- 
rowing, Cooper has transmuted shadows into substance, 
Mrs. Grant’s facts — for as such we are to take them — have 
an air of fiction; while Cooper's fiction wears the aspect of 
solid fact. His peculiar powers could not be better illus- 
trated than by a comparison of the passages alluded to in the 
two books. 

One of the most widely known of Cooper’s novels is The 
Last of the Mohicans, which forms the third volume of the 
series, and which, with all the elements of a vulgar popularity, 
combines excellences of a far higher order. It has, never- 
theless, its great and obtrusive faults. It takes needless 
liberties with history ; and though it would be folly to demand 
that an historical novelist should always conform to received 
authorities, yet it is certainly desirable that he should not 
unnecessarily set them at defiance ; since the incidents of the 
novel are apt to remain longer in the memory than those of 
the less palatable history. But whatever may be the extent 
of the novelist’s license, it is, at all events, essential that his 
story should have some semblance of probability, and not 
run counter to nature and common sense. In The Last of 
the Mohicans, the machinery of the plot falls little short of 
absurdity. Why a veteran officer, pent up in a little fort, 
and hourly expecting to be beleaguered by a vastly superior 
force, consisting in great part of bloodthirsty savages, should 
at that particular time desire or permit a visit from his two 
daughters, is a question not easy to answer. Nor is the 
difficulty lessened when it is remembered, that the young 
ladies are to make the journey through a wilderness full of 
Indian scalping parties. It is equally difficult to see why the 
lover of Alice should choose, merely for the sake of a 
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romantic ride, to conduct her and her sister by a circuitous 
and most perilous by-path through the forests, when they 
might more easily have gone by a good road under the safe 
escort of a column of troops who marched for the fort that 
very morning. The story founded on these gross inventions 
is sustained by various minor improbabilities, which cannot 
escape the reader unless his attention is absorbed by the 
powerful interest of the narrative. 

It seems to us a defect in a novel or a poem, when the 
heroine is compelled to undergo bodily hardship, to sleep out 
at niglit in the woods, drenched by rain, stung by mosquitos 
and scratched by briars, —to forego all appliances of the toilet, 
and above all, to lodge in an Indian wigwam. Women have 
sometimes endured such privation, and endured it with forti- 
tude ; but it may be safely aflirmed, that for the time, all grace 
and romance were banished from their presence. We read 
Longfellow’s Evangeline with much sympathy in the fortunes 
of the errant heroine, until, as we approached the end of the 
poem, every other sentiment was lost in admiration at the 
unparalleled extent of her wanderings, at the dexterity with 
which she contrived to elude at least a dozen tribes of savages 
at that time in a state of war, at the strength of her constitu- 
tion, and at her marvellous proficiency in woodcraft. When, 
however, we had followed her for about two thousand miles 
on her forest pilgrimage, and reflected on the figure she must 
have made, so tattered and bepatched, bedrenched and be- 
draggled, we could not but esteem it a happy circumstance that 
she failed, as she did, to meet her lover; since, had he seen 
her in such plight, every spark of sentiment must have va- 
nished from his breast, and all the romance of the poem have 
been ingloriously extinguished. With Cooper's heroines, 
Cora and Alice, the case is not so hard. Yet, as it does not 
appear that, on a journey of several weeks, they were per- 
mitted to carry so much as a valise or a carpet bag, and as 
we are expressly told, that on several occasions, they dropped 
by the wayside their gloves, veils, and other useful articles of 
apparel, it is certain, that at the journey’s end, they must have 
presented an appearance more adapted to call forth a Christian 
sympathy than any emotion of a more romantic nature. 

In respect to the delineation of character, The Last of the 
Mohicans is surpassed by several other works of the author. 
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Its distinguishing merit lies in its descriptions of scenery and 
action. Of the personages who figure in it, one of the most 
interesting is the young Mohican, Uncas, who, however, does 
not at all resemble a genuine Indian. Magua, the villain of 
the story, is a less untruthful portrait. Cooper has been eri- 
ticized for having represented him as falling in love with 
Cora ; and the criticism is based on the alleged ground that 
passions of this kind are not characteristic of the Indian. 
This may, in some qualified sense, be true; but it is well 
known that Indians, in real life as well as in novels, display a 
peculiar partiality for white women, on the same principle by 
which Italians are prone to admire a light complexion, while 
Swedes regard a brunette with highest esteem. Cora was 
the very person to fascinate an Indian, The coldest warrior 
would gladly have received her into his lodge, and promoted 
her to be his favorite wife, wholly dispensing, in honor of her 
charms, with flagellation or aay of the severer marks of con- 
jugal displeasure. 

The character of Hawkeye or Leatherstocking is, in the 
Mohicans as elsewhere, clearly and admirably drawn, He 
often displays, however, a weakness which excites the impa- 
tience of the reader, —an excessive and ill-timed loquacity, 
When, for example, in the fight at Glenn’s Falls, he and 
Major Heywood are crouching in the thicket, watching the 
motions of four Indians, whose heads are visible above a log 
at a little distance, and who, ,in the expression of Hawkeye 
himself, are gathering for a rush, the scout employs the time 
in dilating upon the properties of the “ long-barrelled, soft- 
metalled rifle.’ The design is, no doubt, to convey an im- 
pression of his coolness in moments of extreme danger; but 
under such circumstances, the bravest man would judge it 
the part of good sense to use his eyes rather than his tongue, 
Men of Hawkeye’s class, however talkative they may be at 
the camp-fire, are remarkable for preserving a close silence 
while engaged in the active labors of their calling. 

It is easy to find fault with The Last of the Mohicans ; but 
it is far from easy to rival or even approach its excellences, 
The book has the genuine game flavor; it exhales the odors 
of the pine woods and the freshness of the mountain wind, 
Its dark and rugged scenery rises as distinctly on the eye as 
the images of the painter’s canvas, or rather as the reflection 
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of nature herself. But it is not as the mere rendering of 
material forms, that these wood paintings are most highly to 
be esteemed. They are instinct with life, with the very spirit 
of the wilderness ; they breathe the sombre poetry of solitude 
and danger. In these achievements of his art, Cooper, we 
think, has no equal, unless it may be the author of that strik- 
ing romance, Wacousta or the Prophecy, whose fine powers 
of imagination are, however, even less under the guidance of 
a just taste than those of the American novelist. 

The most obvious merit of The Last of the Mohicans con- 
sists in its descriptions of action, in the power with which the 
author absorbs the reader’s sympathies, and leads him, as it 
were, to play a part in the scene. One reads the accounts 
of a great battke—aside from any cause or principle at 
issue — with the same kind of interest with which he beholds 
the grand destructive phenomena of nature, a tempest at sea, 
or a tornado in the tropics ; yet with a feeling far more intense, 
since the conflict is not a mere striving of insensate elements, 
but of living tides of human wrath and valor. With deserip- 
tions of petty skirmishes or single combats, the feeling is of 
a different kind. The reader is enlisted in the fray, a par- 
taker, as it were, in every thought and movement of the com- 
batants, in the alternations of fear and triumph, the prompt 
expedient, the desperate resort, the palpitations of human 
weakness, or the courage that faces death. Of this species 
of description, the scene of the conflict at Glenn’s Falls is an 
admirable example, unsurpassed, we think, even by the com- 
bat of Balfour and Bothwell, or by any other passage of the 
kind in the novels of Scott. The scenery of the fight, the 
foaming cataract, the little islet with its stout-hearted defend- 
ers, the precipices and the dark pine woods, add greatly to 
the effect. ‘The scene is conjured before the reader's eye, 
not as a vision or a picture, but like the tangible presence of 
rock, river, and forest. His very senses seem conspiring to 
deceive him. He seems to feel against his cheek the wind 
and spray of the cataract, and hear its sullen roar, amid the 
yells of the assailants and the sharp crack of the answering 
rifle. ‘The scene of the strife is pointed out to travellers as if 
this fictitious combat were a real event of history. Mills, 
factories, and bridges have marred the native wildness of the 
spot, and a village has usurped the domain of the forest ; yet 
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still those foaming waters and black sheets of limestone rock 
are clothed with all the interest of an historic memory ; and 
the cicerone of the place can show the caves where the 
affrighted sisters took refuge, the point where the Indians 
landed, and the rock whence the despairing Huron was flung 
into the abyss. Nay, if the lapse of a few years has not 
enlightened his understanding, the guide would as soon doubt 
the reality of the battle of Saratoga, as that of Hawkeye’s 
fight with the Mingoes. 

The Pioneers, the fourth volume of the series, is, in several 
respects, the best of Cooper’s works. Unlike some of its 
companions, it bears every mark of having been written from 
the results of personal experience; and indeed, Cooper is 
well known to have drawn largely on the recollections of his 
earlier years in the composition of this novel. ‘The characters 
are full of vitality and truth, though, in one or two instances, 
the excellence of delineation is impaired by a certain taint of 
vulgarity. Leatherstocking, as he appears in The Pioneers, 
must certainly have had his living original in some gaunt, gray- 
haired old woodsman, to whose stories of hunts and Indian 
fights the author may perhaps have listened in his boyhood with 
rapt ears, unconsciously garnering up in memory the germs 
which time was to develop into a rich harvest. The scenes of 
the Christmas turkey-shooting, the fish-spearing by firelight on 
Otsego lake, the rescue from the panther, and the burn- 
ing of the woods, are all inimitable in their way. Of all 
Cooper’s works, The Pioneers seems to us most likely to 
hold a permanent place in literature, for it preserves a vivid 
reflection of scenes and characters which will soon have 
passed away. 

The Prairie, the last of the Leatherstocking Tales, is 4 
novel of far inferior merit. The story is very improbable, 
and not very interesting. The pictures of scenery are less 
true to nature than in the previous volumes, and seem to indi- 
cate that Cooper had little or no personal acquaintance with 
the remoter parts of the West. The book, however, has 
several passages of much interest, one of the best of which is 
the scene in which the aged trapper discovers, ia the person 
of a young officer, the grandson of Duncan Heywood and 
Alice Munro, whom, half a century before, be had protected 
when in such imminent jeopardy on the cocks of Glenn’s 
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Falls and among the mountains of Lake George. The death 
of Abiram White is very striking, though reminding the reader 
too much of a similar scene in the Spy. The grand deformity 
of the story is the wretched attempt at humor in the person of 
Dr. Obed Battius. David Gamut, in The Mohicans, is bad 
enough; but Battius outherods Herod, and great must be the 
merit of the book which one such incubus would not sink 
beyond redemption. 

The novel, which first brought the name of Cooper into 
distinguished notice, was The Spy ; and this book, which gave 
him his earliest reputation, will contribute largely to preserve 
it. The story is full of interest, and the character of Harvey 
Birch is drawn with singular skill. 

The Pilot is usually considered the best of Cooper’s sea 
tales. It is in truth a masterpiece of his genius ; and although 
the reader is apt to pass with impatience over the long con- 
versations among the ladies at St. Ruth’s, and between Alice 
Dunscombe and the disguised Paul Jones, yet he is amply 
repaid when he follows the author to his congenial element. 
The description of the wreck of the Ariel, and the death of 
Long Tom Coflin, can scarcely be spoken of in terms of too 
much admiration. Long Tom is to Cooper’s sea tales what 
Leatherstocking is to the novels of the forest, — a conception 
so original and forcible, that posterity will hardly suffer it to 
escape from remembrance. ‘The Red Rover, The Water- 
Witch, and the remainder of the sea tales, are marked with 
the same excellences and defects with the novels already 
mentioned, and further comments would therefore be useless. 

The recent death of the man who had achieved so much 
in the cause of American literature has called forth, as it 
should have done, a general expression of regret; and the 
ourcries, not unprovoked, which of late have been raised 
against him, are drowned in the voice of sorrow. ‘The most 
marked and original of American writers has passed from 
among us. It was an auspicious moment when his earlier 
works first saw the light; for there was promise in their rade 
vigor, — a zood hope that from such rough beginnings the 
country migit develop a literary progeny which, taking lessons 
in the graces, and refining with the lapse of years, might one 
day do honor to its parentage; and when the chastened 
genius of Bryant arose, it seemed that the fulfilment of such 
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a hope was not fur remote. But this fair promise has failed, 
and to this hour the purpose, the energy, the passion of 
America have never found their adequate expression on the 
printed page. The number of good writers truly American, 
by which we mean all those who are not imitators of foreign 
modes, might be counted on the fingers of the two hands ; 
nor are the writers of this small class, not excepting even 
Bryant himself, in any eminent degree the favorites of those 
among their countrymen who make pretensions to taste and 
refinement. As in life and manners the American people 
seem bent on aping the polished luxury of another hemi- 
sphere, so likewise they reserve their enthusiasm and their 
purses for the honeyed verse and the sugared prose of an 
emasculate and supposititious literature. 

Some French writer, — Chateaubriand, we believe, — ob- 
serves that the only portion of the American people who exhibit 
any distinctive national character are the backwoodsmen of 
the West. ‘The remark is not strictly true. The whole 
merchant marine, from captains to cabin-boys, the lumber- 
men of Maine, the farmers of New England, and indeed all 
the laboring population of the country, not of foreign origin, 
are marked with strong and peculiar traits. But when we 
ascend into the educated and polished classes, these peculiar- 
ities are smoothed away, until, in many cases, they are invi- 
sible. An educated Englishman is an Englishman still; an 
educated Frenchinan is often intensely French ; but an edu- 
cated American is apt to have no national character at all. 
The condition of the literature of the country is, as might be 
expected, in close accordance with these peculiarities of its 
society. With but few exceptions, the only books which 
reflect the national mind are those which emanate from, or 
are adapted to, the unschooled classes of the people ; such, 
for example, as Dr. Bird’s Nick of the Woods, The Life of 
David Crockett, The Big Bear of Arkansas, with its kindred 
legends, and, we may add, the earlier novels of Cooper. In 
the politer walks of literature, we find much grace of style, 
but very little originality of thought,— productions which 
might as readily be taken for the work of an Englishman as 
of an American. 

This lack of originality has been loudly complained of, but 
it seems to us inevitable under the circumstances. The 
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healthful growth of the intellect, whether national or indi- 
vidual, like healthful growth of every other kind, must pro- 
ceed from the action of internal energies, and not from foreign 
aid. ‘Too much assistance, too many stimulants, weaken 
instead of increasing it. The cravings of the American mind, 
eager as they are, are amply supplied by the copious stream 
of English current literature. ‘Thousands, nay, millions of 
readers and writers drink from this bounteous source, and feed 
on this foreign aliment, till the whole complexion of their 
thoughts is tinged with it, and by a sort of necessity they 
think and write at second hand. If this transatlantic supply 
were completely cut off, and the nation abandoned to its own 
resources, it would eventually promote, in a high degree, the 
development of the national intellect. ‘The vitality and force, 
which are abundantly displayed in every department of active 
life, would soon find their way into a higher channel, to meet 
the new and clamorous necessity for mental food ; and in the 
space of a generation, the oft-repeated demand for an original 
literature would be fully satisfied. 

In respect to every department of active life, the United 
States are fully emancipated from their ancient colonial sub- 
jection. ‘They can plan, invent, and achieve for themselves, 
and this, too, with a commanding success. But in all the 
finer functions of thought, in all matters of literature and 
taste, we are still essentially provincial. England once held 
us in a state of political dependency, ‘That day is past; but 
she still holds us in an intellectual dependency far more com- 
plete. Her thoughts become our thoughts, by a process un- 
conscious, but inevitable. She caters for our mind and fancy 
with a liberal hand. We are spared the labor of self-support ; 
but by the universal law, applicable to nations no less than 
individuals, we are weakened by the want of independent 
exercise. It is a matter of common remark, that the most 
highly educated classes among us are far from being the most 
efficient either in thought or action. The vigorous life of the 
nation springs from the deep rich soil at the bottom of society. 
Its men of greatest influence are those who have studied men 
before they studied books, and who, by hard battling with the 
world, and boldly following out the bent of their native 
genius, have hewn their own way to wealth, station, or 
knowledge, from the ploughshare or the forecastle, The 
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comparative shortcomings of the best educated among us may 
be traced to several causes; but, as we are constrained to 
think, they are mainly owing to the fact that the highest 
civilization of America is communicated from without instead 
of being developed from within, and is therefore nerveless 
and unproductive. 


Arr. VII.— Annals of the Town of Warren, with the Early 
History of St. George’s, Broad Bay, and the Neighbor- 
ing Settlements on the Waldo Patent. By Cyrus Eaton, 
A. M. Hallowell: Masters, Smith, & Co. 1851. 
12mo. pp. 437. 


Tue town of Warren was incorporated in 1776. _ Its 
present historian, Mr. Eaton, does not state what we believe 
to be a fact, that it was the first settlement in Maine to which 
the Whigs of Massachusetts gave a corporate existence after 
throwing off their allegiance to the British crown. The 
question of forming into towns the territory east of Gorges’s 
eastern boundary was one upon which the royal governors 
and the popular branch of the Jegislatare seldom agreed for 
successive administrations ; and one Which remained undeter- 
mined at the commencement of the graver controversies of 
the Revolution. This iastance. then, of the exercise of 
newly acquired sovereignty is entitled to remembrance ; the 
more especially, since the act was, in some degree at least, 
political, the name of W arren being avowedly selected to do 
honor to the memory of the distinguished martyr of the 17th 
of June of the previous year. 

The hisory of the Muscongus, as the Waldo Patent was 
original] called, is quite as peculiar as this incident in the 
annals of its oldest town, and is connected very intimately 
with «he personal and political fortunes of several eminent 

pons. ‘The country embraced in this Patent was not 


within the ancient limits either of Maine or of New England, 

put once formed a part of New France. Until the treaty of 

Ryswick, the entire territory, from the Kennebeck to the 

St. Croix, was in dispute between the two great powers, who, 
14* 
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for nearly a century and a half, struggled for the mastery of 
this hemisphere; nor did France finally relinquish her claims 
to it until the treaty of Utrecht. 

The Muscongus Patent bears date as early as 1629. The 
original parchment is said to be still extant, and in the posses- 
sion of the family of the late General Knox. ‘The patentees 
were John Beauchamp, of London, and Thomas Leverett, of 
Boston in England; and their domain was vaguely described 
to be on the river Penobscot, having the Muscongus on the 
southwest, extending ten leagues northeast of the Penobscot, 
and ten leagues into the country. As defined more than a hun- 
dred years subsequently, and after much legislation and many 
angry contentions, the assignees of the patentees were con- 
firmed in a quiet title to about one million of acres. 

Immediate possession was taken by Beauchamp and Leve- 
rett, who sent over agents in the Lyon, a well known passen- 
ger ship of the Puritan times. But Charles the Second, soon 
after his restoration, created a province or government in 
Maine for his brother, the Duke of York, which was known 
until our Revolution by the name of Sagadahock, and which 
included the whole of the Muscongus. Whatever was the 
breach of faith o€ that monarch, in thus granting an immense 
tract of land not belonging even nominally to the crown, little 
harm was really done to the patentees ; for when the Duke, 
as James the Second, at-ticated the English throne, they were 
re-invested with all their former rights. * But these rights were 
not of marketable value. It is not probable that Beauchamp 
ever received back a moiety of his actual expenditure. 
Whether he came to America, and had a personal care of 
his property, is uncertain. But Leverett arrived within three 
years after Winthrop, and may have Leen more fortunate than 
his associate. He became a man of some note himself: and 
as the father of a worthy Governor of Massachusetts, al iin 
ancestor of a very learned and accomplished Pisident of 
Harvard University, he deserves an honorable mentic, jn our 
annals. 

At the decease of Leverett, the Muscongus seems to »aye 
passed entire to his son, the Governor just referred to, wro, 
the better to effect settlements, divided the Patent into a sor 
of joint-stock company, of ten shares. ‘The ten proprietors 
subsequently alienated two thirds of their property to twenty 
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associates ; and under their direction, block-houses and other 
defences were built for the protection of those whom they 
might induce to become settlers. Almost a century had now 
elapsed since the Patent had been issued; but the country 
on every hand was an unbroken wilderness. Between George- 
town on the Kennebec, and Annapolis in Nova Scotia, there 
was not so much as one inhabited dwelling, and but a single 
fish-house. 

Still the thirty proprietors were untiring in their exertions 
to people the Patent. Finally, as the result of years of labor, 
they engaged upwards of one hundred families to remove 
there ; when Dunbar, a proud, wicked, and beggarly Colonel 
in the British army, who had procured the office of surveyor- 
general of the King’s woods in Maine, revived, — by royal 
authority, as he said, —the dormant Patent of Sagadahock, 
or Duke of York’s province, and forbade them to execute the 
enterprise. His designs tended to disturb the title not only 
to the Muscongus, but to several other Patents ; and to defeat 
his plans, petitioners thronged the legislative halls of Massa- 
chusetts. The papers which were presented by alarmed 
patentees, and by claimants under them, and the reports 
which, in the course of the controversy, were prepared by 
the committees of the General Court, were transmitted to 
England, to be there laid before the Board of Trade. Mean- 
time, the hated Dunbar suffered every indignity from those 
whom he oppressed ; and his removal was earnestly solicited 
by petitions on the part of the considerate, and by demand 
of a military force to arrest him, on the part of others. 

In the exigency, Samuel Waldo, of Falmouth, now Portland, 
who had acquired a large interest in the Muscongus, went to 
England, to counteract the rapacity of Dunbar. He was 
successful. A royal order was issued, which revoked the 
surveyor’s authority ; and honest men were again allowed to 
pursue their avocations in peace. In parting with Dunbar, 
we may add, that the land quarrels, to which he gave rise, 
occupied the attention of the legislature of Massachusetts 
long after the Revolution, and were not, indeed, brought to a 
close till the year 1811, and then, only by the adoption of 
measures which are to be justified only by the necessities of 
the case. 

The immediate troubles about the title being at an end, 
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Waldo became desirous of managing the Muscongus accord- 
ing to his own judgment; and having procured a division, so 
as to hold his interest in severalty, the Patent thenceforth 
took his name. He was a man who left his mark wherever 
he went; and under his supervision, the whole aspect of 
affairs was at once changed. Though his schemes, his life- 
long, were interrupted by Indian wars and difficulties with 
the patentees of adjacent lands, he accomplished, we think, 
more than any individual projector of his time, who relied 
solely on private resources and personal influence and exer- 
tion. In his day, a voyage to Europe by an American colo- 
nist was a momentous undertaking ; but he crossed the 
Aulantic, it is said, no less than fifteen times. By extensive 
advertisements of the liberality of his terms, and especially 
by the excitement created through the representations of one 
of his sons, who went to Europe for the express purpose of 
procuring settlers, he soon attracted public attention to his 
domain ; and, in a brief period, emigrants who had already 
arrived in America, and others who came directly from 
Scotland and Germany, founded several towns, which have 
long been among the most flourishing and commercial in 
Maine. 

Waldo died in 1759. Governor Pownall, contemplating a 
fortification on the Penobscot, and accompanied by Waldo, 
with a suflicient party, ascended that river to the head of its 
tide waters, and proceeded, as was supposed, to the northerly 
line of the Patent. There, Waldo exclaimed, while survey- 
ing the ground, “Here is my bound,” and dropped dead, 
on the site of the present city of Bangor. He was sixty- 
three years of age ; and the Governor, to commemorate 
the event, buried a leaden plate, bearing an appropriate 
inscription. 

Waldo may be denominated a colonial nobleman. His 
military character is entitled to great commendation. He and 
Pepperell command the only regiments in Maine ; and when 
the memorable expedition against Louisbourg was projected, 
they were selected as the chief officers. Waldo was cre- 
ated a brigadier-general, and made second in rank; and 
he was successful in enlisting the settlers on the Patent. 
In the same war, a force of fifteen hundred men was 
placed under his command, to operate against Crown Point ; 
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but the smallpox and other obstacles kept his brigade at 
home. 

The Patent now descended to his children, Samuel, Francis, 
and Ralph, and a daughter, who married Thomas Fluker, 
Secretary of Massachusetts. Samuel, according to the laws 
of descent of the time, inherited a double share ; but he sold 
his interest to Fluker, who also acquired other rights, and 
became a very large proprietor. At the Revolution, the 
heirs, including Fluker, being Loyalists, the whole domain, 
except an inconsiderable part already sold to settlers, was 
confiscated, and passed to the Commonwealth. 

But it soon became private property again, as one estate ; 
General Henry Knox, Chief of Artillery in the army of the 
Revolution, having married the daughter of Fluker, was able 
to obtain this vast possession on easy terms. On retiring 
from the cabinet of Washington, towards the close of the 
last century, General Knox became a permanent resident on 
the Patent; and erecting a mansion, then unequalled in 
Maine for size and elegance, he lived in a style of princely 
hospitality, entertaining his old companions in arms, both 
native and foreign. 

During the General’s life, the Patent was one of the busi- 
est, and seemingly one of the most flourishing, tracts of country 
in all New England. He engaged in almost every imaginable 
enterprise on the land and the sea ; and employed large bodies 
of men to carry out and execute his plans. His expendi- 
tures were immense, and even ruinous. ‘Though he disposed 
of several townships to parties in Massachusetts, who became 
infected with the mania for speculations that followed the 
Revolution, and who invested in eastern lands, and a large 
number of lots were sold to individual settlers, a great estate 
remained at his decease. But as it was encumbered with 
mortgages to the late Samuel Parkman, Esq., of Boston, and 
with other claims, his heirs—a son and two daughters — 
derived but little benefit from it. 

Such are the outlines of the proprietary history of the 
Waldo Patent down to the early part of the present century. 
Warren, as we have seen, is the oldest town within its limits ; 
and it is worthy of remark here, that no less than ten other 
towns, subsequently incorporated, commemorate the names 
either of English Whigs, or American “ Rebels” of distine- 
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tion, —a circumstance, probably, without example in the 
same extent of country in the United States,* and of some 
significance, when we remember that its owners were pro- 
scribed and banished as Tories. 

We pass to the Annals of Warren. This town is situated 
on both sides of the St. George’s river, and contains nearly 
30,000 acres. It is now the eighth town in population, and 
the sixth in property, in the county of Lincoln. ‘The manu- 
facture of lime and the building of vessels are among its prin- 
cipal branches of industry. ‘The first houses erected there 
were built of logs; generally they had cellar holes, or un- 
walled cellars, under them. Few contained more than one 
room, and all had fireplaces of stone, with a chimney built 
of strips of wood laid up cobhouse fashion, the interstices being 
filled with clay-mortar. The first legal highway was laid 
out in 1784. When the assessors apportioned the first tax, 
they required the wealthiest settlers to pay a pistareen each. 
For many years, the town meetings were held at the dwelling- 
house of the town clerk, Until 1793, no mail was carried 
east of Wiscasset, at which place, letters and newspapers 
were received from Portland twice in a month. No public 
school was opened prior to the Revolution ; but a public 
library was founded in 1792, and so rapid was the growth of 
the town, and so desirous were the people to provide for the 
education of their children, that they procured an act for the 
incorporation of an academy as early as the year 1808. 

In the day of log houses, of suffering and destitution, and 
indeed to a period somewhat later, the religious teachers of 
Warren were a strange set. One was “a priest, prince, and 
military commander.” A second left his wife in Germany, 
seduced the wife of another man, a woman of great beauty, 
and brought her and his own daughter to America, where he 
was both clergyman and quack doctor. The third was a 
still greater rascal than the second. This wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, like his predecessor, abandoned a wife in Europe, 
and, after circulating a story of her decease, married a second 
time. His first spouse followed him, accompanied by her 


* Hampden, of ship-money memory, and Lord Camden. Generals Warren, 
Lincoln, Thomas, and Koox, Lieutenant-Governor Cashing, and Colonel John 
Srooks, of Massachusetts; General James Jackson, of Georgia ; James Monroe, 
of Virginia ; and the illustrious Washington. 
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daughter, and for a while was under the protection of the 
celebrated Witherspoon, President of Princeton College. The 
wronged woman finally found her faithless husband at his 
own home, and her first interview with him occurred in 
presence of her successor. He was confounded. “ Dinna 
ye cry, Johnny,” said she, “it’s yer ain loving wife ye’ve 
been mourning for sae long.” The parties attempted to 
excuse themselves by saying that they supposed she was 
dead. “ Yes,” she tauntingly answered, ‘ you hoped I was, 
at the very time you were pasting my letters into your bairns’ 
bonnets.” 

The people of Warren were good Whigs in the Revolution. 
They furnished one of the “ Indians”’ who threw over the tea 
in Boston, in 1773; and in every part of the subsequent 
contest, supplied their full share of troops for the continental 
service. ‘There were Tories among them, but only two 
actually abandoned their homes to join the royal forces. 
Mr. Eaton gives some amusing extracts from the town 
records, which illustrate both the scholarship and the vigi- 
lance of the ruling powers. 

We take leave of the Annals of Warren, commending it 
to our readers as one of the best town histories we have ever 
examined. Mr. Eaton says, in his Preface, that “the form 
of annals was chosen as best calculated to give a panoramic 
picture of the succession and contemporaneous steps by which 
the settlements advanced, and affairs moved on, towards their 
present condition ;” but we are not quite sure that the division 
of a historical work into subjects and chapters is not preferable 
to the fragmentary and broken narrative unavoidable in the 
observance of strict chronological order. Our sympathy for 
the condition of the author would exempt his work from 
severe criticism, were there serious defects to palliate; but 
he needs no indulgence. He has performed his task faithfully 
and well. The main text occupies three hundred and fifty 
pages. A genealogical table, of upwards of sixty pages, with 
tables of highways, town valuations at different periods, lists 
of the principal town officers, magistrates, &c., complete the 
volume. ‘To the people for whom it was specially written, 
it cannot fail to be an acceptable work. 

The circumstances under which this volume was prepared 
for the press deserve notice. Mr. Eaton is a native of Fra- 
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mingham, Massachusetts, and has now nearly attained his 
three score years and ten. Self-taught, he qualified himself 
to teach, and was preceptor of the Warren Academy for thir- 
teen years, retiring in 1843. The Annals are the fruit of six 
years of labor; and during the whole period, the author has 
been blind, and dependent upon an invalid daughter, whose 
modesty has forbid any allusion to her services. The 
father dictated, the daughter, — confined almost literally to 
her chair by a painful disease which deprives her of the 
free use of her hands,— was his amanuensis. The kind 
services, in the way of counsel and encouragement, of the 
Assistant Librarian of Harvard University, and of other 
friends, are acknowledged in proper terms by Mr. Eaton. 
But the aid which he could receive from those whose 
sympathies had been awakened in his behalf was neces- 
sarily small; and the fact that the invalids toiled through 
six long years upon this humble but useful task, still remains 
to command our admiration. A friend, speaking of Mr. 
Eaton, says, “He is always cheerful; I have never heard 
him complain about becoming blind ; he Aas spoken of his 
want of sight as an inconvenience.” 


Arr. VIII. —1. Newfoundland in 1842. By Sim Ricu- 
arp Henry Bonnyeastie. London, 1842. 

2. The Progress of America, from the Discovery by 
Columbus to the year 1846. By Joux Macerecor. 
London. 1847. 2 vols. 

3. New Brunswick ; with notes for Emigrants. By Apra- 
Ham Gesner. London. 1847. 

4. Some Particulars of the Commercial Progress of the 
Colonial Dependencies of the United Kingdom during 
the twenty years, 1827-1846. By J. Z. Dawson. 
London. 1849. 

5. Canada; its Financial Position and Resources. By 
the Hon. Francis Hincxs, M. P. P., Member of the 
Executive Council, and Inspector-General of the Pro- 
vince. London. 1849. 
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6. Report on the Natural Capabilities of the Province of 
New Brunswick. By J. F. W. Jounsrox, F. R. S. 
L. and E. Fredericton. 1850. 

7. Free Navigation of the St. Lawrence ; a Report made 
in the House of Representatives, May 2, 1850, by Hon. 
A. W. Buet. 

8. Report on the Fisheries of the Bay of Fundy. By 
M. H. Pervey, Her Majesty’s Emigration Officer at 
St. John, New Brunswick. Fredericton. 1851. 

9. Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the Trade 
and Commerce of the British North American Colonies 
since 1829. Feb. 6, 1851. Prepared by J. D. An- 
prews, United States Consul at St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. 


WE cannot agree with a recent ingenious writer in denying 
to Political Economy the name of a science, Yet it needs 
to be rigidly guarded against some of the errors involved in 
the popular use of that name. Exactness and universality 
of application are commonly understood to belong to scienti- 
fic principles, in contradistinction to the results of a partial 
observation or a limited experience. What is scientifically 
true is supposed to be true always and everywhere. But in 
strict fact, there are no exact sciences, Even mathematical 
formule are literally true only in the abstract, and on paper. 
In their practical applications, they are subject to perpetual 
abatements and modifications, on account of the variable 
qualities of the materials to which they are applied. ‘The 
pulley raises less weight in practice than in theory, and 
different pulleys of the same theoretical power raise different 
weights ; for the formula of the pulley excludes the elements 
of varying friction and flexibility of ropes. The mere mathe- 
matician, therefore, cannot be a successful mechanic. In order 
to construct machines that will do their work, he must have a 
competent amount of that experimental knowledge and judg- 
ment, which cannot be written out or reduced to exact ex- 
pressions. 

In the moral and social sciences, there is the same dis- 
tinction between theoretical and practical truth, Circum- 
stances modify principles. The form of government, on 
which society ought to be organized if its elements were 
VOL. LXXIV.—= NO. 154. 15 
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unformed and plastic, would create injustice, misrule, and 
misery in any actually existing community. Inveterate 
wrong acquires a certain measure of prescriptive right, — at 
least, the right of gradual extinction in lieu of violent abro- 
gation. An abnormal past reappears as a factor in every 
formula for the present. Universal propositions embrace not 
men, but man, — the individual or the race considered as with- 
out history, environments, or idiosyncracies. Hence the 
maxims of practical wisdom vary widely in terms from the 
principles of abstract science, though identical with them in 
the last analysis. Therefore is it that the mere philosopher 
never succeeds in legislative or administrative details. Yet 
his theories are of essential service in the affairs of society 
and government, as points of departure, standards of verifi- 
cation, limits to be approached as the body politic ap- 
proaches its normal condition. 

The fallacy of the ultra free trade doctrines consists not in 
the doctrines themselves, but in existing circumstances which 
essentially modify and limit them. Were capital equally 
diffused among the nations, were industry everywhere equally 
well compensated, and were the expenses of governments so 
reduced that they could be supplied by direct taxation, (as 
can be the case only when, by the establishment of universal 
peace, the naval and military departments shall be super- 
seded,) it would be safe and practicable, judicious and politic, 
that the ports of all nations should be open without restric- 
tion to mutual commerce. But so long as armies and navies 
are to be sustained, port duties are the only form in which 
the necessary public revenues can be collected, without being 
oppressively felt, and keeping the citizens in the very attitude 
of rebellion. So long as manufacturers in any one country 
are in the condition of paupers, the free introduction of their 
commodities into the ports of any other nation must reduce 
manufacturers of the same class in that nation to the same 
level of penury. So long as, in one country, low rates of 
interest conspire with a glut of the labor market to stimulate 
production, the unrestricted inflow of its commodities must 
paralyze the industry of another country, where smaller accu- 
mulations of capital and a less ample supply of industrial ope- 
ratives enhance the cost of production. There are but three 
cases in which the free trade principle, sound as it is in theory, 
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is safe in practice. The first is, with reference to commodi- 
ties which enter into general consumption in countries where 
it is impossible that they should be produced without a dis- 
proportionate expenditure of capital and industry. For in- 
stance, tea, coffee, and spices have become necessaries of 
life throughout the civilized world; and charges on their im- 
portation only enhance the cost of subsistence, and either 
increase the wages of labor, or straiten the resources of the 
laboring classes, without any countervailing benefit, The 
second case is that of commodities, which, from the very 
nature of the case, must be produced by different communi- 
ties at nearly the same cost. Under this head we might 
class breadstufls, and such agricultural products as demand 
an extended surface of soil; for the advantage of cheap land 
and new soils is balanced by the scarcity of labor and the 
cost of transportation, while the very state of things which 
renders agricultural labor abundant and transportation unex- 
pensive, enhances in the same proportion the cost of land and 
the remuneration of the capitalist. "The third case is, that of 
nations similarly cireumstanced as to the supply of capital 
and labor. Were there two countries occupying this relative 
position, protection against each other necd have no place 
in their revenue laws, and the duties exacted of each other 
might be adjusted with sole refereace to the needs of govern- 
ment. 

Yet even in this last case, it is conceivable that free trade 
might lead to injurious and wasteful results. To designate 
two nations occupying this mutual position by the letters A 
and B, A may now produce or manufacture commodities, 
which B might produce or manufacture at the same cost, and 
vice versd. But priority of habit has confined the industry of A 
within a certain range, and that of B within a different range. 
The vis inertia operates upon the enterprise of each of the 
two nations. Each is contented with a prompt and constant 
supply of the commodities produced exclusively by the other, 
A thousand leagues of ocean lie between A and B. Several 
thousand seamen and a large amount of maritime capital are 
constantly occupied in interchanging their commodities. Did 
each produce or manufacture the commodities which it now 
derives from the other, their passage from the producer to the 
cousumer would demand but one tenth of the industry and 
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capital now employed. Nine tenths of that industry are then 
wasted, and nine tenths of that capital are unproductively 
employed. Let A produce the commodities which B supplies, 
and vice versi, and those commodities will be supplied to each 
nation in greater abundance and at less cost ; and by the con- 
centration upon productive industry of the labor and capital 
now withdrawn from it, (for needless transportation is the 
same as if so much labor was paralyzed and so much money 
thrown into the ocean.) the wealth of each nation is propor- 
tionally enhanced. ‘Therefore, free trade between any two 
nations demands one of two conditions. They should, either, 
in the first place, be similarly circumstanced, not only as to 
the capacity, but as to the actual state of productive industry ; 
or, in the second place, they should lie in such proximity to 
each other that the mutual interchange of commodities should 
involve no waste of labor and capital. 

This last condition suggests the inquiry, whether there are 
not cases, in which commercial intercourse should be adjusted 
independently of political divisions. Many of the European 
states are geographically units, with strongly marked bound- 
aries of mountain, sea, or river, and with distinguishing pecu- 
liarities of climate, soil, industrial habits, and saeial eeanamy. 
Thus, England, France, and Spain are as unlike in all the 
elements of national character, internal organization, and mate- 
rial prosperity, as if they were in different zones or hemi- 
spheres. Other independent states are united in groups by 
acommunity of character, habits, productions, and mercantile 
relations with the rest of the world. This is manifestly the 
case with the kingdoms and principalities of Italy, and with 
most of the members of the Germanic Confederation. ‘There 
is often no intrinsic reason why a certain territory should be 
under several distinct governments, rather than under one. 
Hence the strong yearning in such instances among patriotic 
citizens for centralization — the national party in perpetual 
antagonisin with local authorities. The true ground of com- 
plaint in these cases is not the separate government over a 
portion of the territory. This, of itself, is no evil. Other 
things being equal, the sovereignty of a small state is the 
more likely to be paternal in its administration, is the more 
amenable to the good-will of its subjects, and presents a 
larger proportion of stimulants and rewards to individual 
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ambition, The great evil is the bristling of the frontier of 
every petty state with custom-houses, the surveillance of an 
omnipresent army of impertinent revenue officers, the niulti- 
plication of annoying restrictions on intercourse and trade upon 
routes which nature indicates as unembarrassed highways of 
travel and commerce. These hinderances are rendered the 
more harassing and grievous by the extension of railroads 
and of steam navigation, by the habits of despatch which 
have grown so rapidly upon the whole business world, and 
by the increased proportional sacrifice of time and money 
involved in arresting any operation of trade between its out- 
set and its terminus. Then, too, as regards foreign com- 
merce, different regulations among contiguous and closely 
allied states must needs give some the advantage over others, 
and must therefore foster growing discontent among the less 
favored. The Zoll-Verein, so far as it extends, must neces- 
sarily confer all the benefits without the evils of a political 
union, and must, in the same proportion, weaken the party of 
nationality, and strengthen the several local administrations, 

This principle was held in view in the formation of our 
national union. Each of the sovereign States had, prior to the 
Confederation, the right to make and enforce its own com- 
mercial regulations ; and there is no political reason why a 
cordon of custom-houses might not extend along all our 
State lines. There might have been a central legislature, 
judiciary, and executive, without the cession to the General 
Government of jurisdiction over commerce. This undoubt- 
edly would have been the case, had our States been separated 
by strongly-defined geographical boundaries, by tangible 
differences of race and character, or by dissimilar material 
interests. ‘This latter ground of separation does indeed exist 
between the extreme northern and southera members of the 
Confederation ; but in passing from State to State, the transi- 
tion is hardly appreciable. There are no two contiguous 
States, between which commercial restrictions and differences 
would not be as inappropriate, burdensome, and annoying, as 
between adjacent counties in the same State. And among 
the safeguards of our Union, we doubt whether more confident 
reliance is to be placed on any, than on the difficulty of so 
drawing a line of separation that there should not be injuri- 
ous restrictions on a commerce naturally free. On the other 
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hand, were our territory divided between two or more sepa- 
rate confederations, free trade alone could prevent their fusion 
into one. 

In what we have said, we have had in view the now 
mooted question of commercial reciprocity between the United 
States and the British North American Colonies. That those 
Colonies are not members of our Confederation seems a mere 
accident of political history. Had they been earlier under 
the supremacy of Great Britain, they would not have been in 
her possession now. But at the period of the American 
Revolution, the French, who are the most contented of sub- 
jects under any government not their own, were still, in 
Canada at least, the predominant race. They have been 
gradually declining in numbers and influence, as is always 
the fortune of whatever race is placed in close proximity with 
scions from the Anglo-Saxon stock. In that same propor- 
tion have the inhabitants of the Provinces become assimilated 
with the people of the States in industry, enterprise, intelli- 
gence, and the love of liberty, while personal intercourse and 
political sympathy have established numerous grounds of 
common sentiment and interest. Nova Scotia presents the 
chief exception to this remark, and that mainly on the score 
of the numerous Loyalists from the revolted Colonies, who 
occupied high places of trust and honor in that Province, and 
have diffused and transmitted the antipathies engendered by 
their forced exile and the confiscation of their estates. Be- 
tween Canada and the United States, the quasi national 
union is every day becoming closer and stronger. Among 
our most frequented routes of summer travel are those which 
cross the Niagara at the Falls, traverse Lake Ontario, de- 
scend the St. Lawrence, or reach Montreal by Lake Cham- 
plain and the intervening railroad. The pleasure excursions, 
which for the last two or three years have been organized on 
an extensive scale, have carried thousands of our citizens to 
Toronto, Montreal, and Quebec. On the other hand, Boston 
and New York have been becoming the chief emporia of 
Canadian travel and business ; nor are there any of our 
watering places, in which Canadian guests are not found in 
growing numbers. These bonds of mutual intercourse have 
favored joint enterprises for more asy intercommunication, 
such as could never have been projected, had not a strong 
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feeling of international union given the first impulse. These 
various railroad lines, which are to connect Portland, Boston, 
and New York, and, through them, numerous other cities, with 
Montreal and Quebec, are constantly bringing our citizens 
and the citizens of the Provinces into the closest financial 
relations, At the festivals, which mark the successive stages 
of these works, equal zeal is manifested on both sides the 
frontier ; and the language of the Provincials indicates, on their 
part, a sense of property in whatever commercial advantages 
our markets and harbors may afford, — a growing disposition 
to take our ports on their routes of traffic and supply to and 
from the Old World. The European and North American 
railroad, when constructed, must produce a reciprocal posture 
of affairs as regards our steam navigation to and from the 
British islands, making the easternmost port of Nova Scotia 
the entrepot of our speediest communication with England. 
This same railroad, in its facilities for way travel and traffic, 
will extend a cordon of fraternal intercourse from our Atlantic 
cities through New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, making the 
inhabitants of those Provinces our near neighbors, and oblite- 
rating the remnants of hostile feeling, which are already con- 
centrating themselves in the eastern peninsula, on their way 
to oblivion. 

The community of interests and pursuits between our 
Northern States and the Provinces is so entire, as scarcely to 
admit a line of demarcation. The agricultural products of 
the Provinces are identical with our own, Canada furnishes 
wheat-soils, only less fertile than the newly reclaimed terri- 
tory of our western States. The lumber trade in its various 
branches identifies Maine with her British neighbors, and 
imprints the same intensely defined individuality of character 
on each side of the frontier. The fisheries not only afford 
employment for a large amount of industry and enterprise 
both in the Provinces and in the northern States, but the 
preferred fishing grounds are, in part, the same for English 
and American citizens. 

There are also strong bonds of political sympathy between 
the colonists and ourselves, — stronger, in fact, than unite 
them with the mother country. They have the Anglo- 
Saxon love of freedom and impatience of a foreign yoke, how- 
ever legitimate and however light. They have taken many 
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of the first steps which we took toward political emancipa- 
tion, — probably the only steps that we should have taken, 
had ours been met like theirs by concessions on the part of 
the English government. Great Britain has found it impos- 
sible to keep them in leading-strings, and has purchased, we 
sincerely trust, the permanence of her nominal sovereignty by 
making it little more than nominal. The extended jurisdic- 
tion and important functions of their local parliaments render 
them virtually their own rulers ; for the veto power, though 
vested in the British ministry, could be safely exercised only 
in the case of such enactments as were feebly seconded by 
the popular voice. They are, therefore, for all practical pur- 
poses, our brother republicans, and, as such, they look to us 
for their examples in legislation and administration. 

All these circumstances create a strong fellow-feeling, 
strongest of course on the frontier, but thence propagated 
with increasing rapidity with the growing facilities of inter- 
communication, And it is this fellow-feeling that renders 
commercial restrictions not only oppressive and vexatious, 
but easy of evasion, and inoperative in proportion to their 
rigidness and minuteness. In such a posture of affairs, the 
revenue laws sit lightly upon the general conscience. Smug- 
gling becomes an act of self-defence, or even of heroic patri- 
otism. Contraband trade multiplies its subterfuges faster 
than they can be ferreted out and suppressed, and thus 
deranges the course, and puts at hazard the profits, of legiti- 
mate business, Especially must this be the case, when the 
two states lie open to each other, not alone through the few 
ports of a rock-bound sea-coast, but at numberless lake and 
river landings. The amount of commodities annually smug- 
gled across our northern and northeastern boundary defies 
estimate, and is accounted largest by those nearest to the scene 
of operation ; nor could it be essentially checked without a 
standing army, or an imported company of Austrian revenue 
officers. Indeed, there are forms of contraband commerce, 
which are daily conducted under the very eyes, and with the 
tacit consent, of the officers of the customs, and the attempt 
to suppress which would lead to open rebellion. 

While these considerations have great weight in favor of 
reciprocity, there is no branch of industry in the United 
States which needs protection against the British Provinces. 
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Were importation thence entirely free, it would consist, almost 
solely, either of such commodities as are furnished from our 
own resources in a rapidly decreasing quantity, or of such as, 
on account of the large proportion of their freight to their 
value, will not bear a distant transportation. ‘The products 
of the forest in this country are fast dwindling to the standard 
of a merely local consumption ; and our general markets will 
soon be dependent on those vast northern regions, where the 
axe may be plied for a century to come without overtaking 
the reproductive energies of nature, and where, for reasons 
inherent in the climate, the encroachments of population upon 
the countless leagues of forest must always be slow. The 
sterility of the soil in the insular and peninsular portions of 
the Provinces must ever render the fisheries an essential 
department of their industry. On the other hand, the steady 
progress of the smaller manufactures and the growing needs 
of our merchant service, have, for the last thirty years, been 
constantly diverting New England capital from the fisheries, 
and rendering it more and more difficult to furnish crews for 
the vessels that still remain in that business. And when we 


consider how much greater are the exposures and privations 
In whe Day of aud vn the Bank of Newfound- 


land by our fishermen than by those whose homes are almost 
within hailing distance of the fishing-grounds, — for how small a 
portion of the year our vessels can be engaged in that service, 
and to how unsettled habits of life their crews are liable dur- 
ing the residue of their time, — it could hardly be a subject of 
regret, if, in this department, the competition of the Provinces 
in our markets should be as successful as they could desire. 
Bituminous coal is found in the United States, east of the 
Alleghanies, in quantities too small to bear any appreciable 
relation to the demand ; while the transportation from the great 
Western basin is too costly, and the demand within that 
basin too large and too rapidly increasing, to render that a 
source of supply for the Atlantic States. Under whatever 
restrictions, we must depend on the inexhaustible mines of 
Nova Scotia; and the free importation from them would 
essentially diminish the cost both of subsistence and of manu- 
facture. ‘The Nova Scotia coal is especially fitted for use in 
puddling furnaces ; and its free introduction would therefore 
tend in one department to relieve the depressed condition of 
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the iron interest, Gypsuin is another commodity which distant 
transportation renders too costly for use. Yet it is, for much 
of the soil of New England, the most efficient of all fertilizing 
agents; while it must be procured chiefly from the Pyovinces. 
Its free introduction, then, can be only a source of gain and a 
stimulus to agricultural enterprise, without establishing a 
competition that can be injuriously felt in any quarter. 

As regards the lighter, more elaborate, and more valuable 
kinds of manufactured articles, there are ample reasons why 
the British colonists cannot, for a long time to come, compete 
with us in their own markets, and can never undersell us 
or depreciate our goods in our ports. It has till recently 
been the policy of Great Britain, to keep her colonies in entire 
dependence on herself as to commodities of these descriptions ; 
and under the present more liberal régime, established indus- 
trial habits retain almost the force of laws, so that the children 
prefer the investments of labor, skill, and capital under which 
their fathers prospered. But to whatever extent the Pro- 
vincials may become manufacturers, it is impossible that 
the wages of labor in the Provinces should ever fall much 
below our standard. Wages are determined, first, by the 
intelligence and self reepoot of the lahowar, whieh fiv tha bind 
and degree of subsistence which he is in a position to need 
aud claim; secondly, by the relation of demand and supply 
in the labor market; and, thirdly, by the greater or less ease 
with which the operative can become an independent proprie- 
tor. In the first particular, while the standard of intelligence 
and refinement among our native population is perhaps higher 
than among our neighbors under the British crown, they are 
rapidly following our steps as to popular education, and they 
receive much smaller proportional accessions than we do of a 
degraded foreign population, whose brutish habits of living 
have a direct tendency to reduce the price of labor to what 
will furnish the discomfort, smoke, and rags of a shanty. As 
to the relation of demand and supply, this same influx of 
foreigners tends to glut our labor-market in comparison with 
theirs. Then, too, their vast tracts of unimproved, but im- 
provable, land promise to hold out facilities for independent 
proprietorship, long after the eligible portions of our public 
lands shall have been purchased and occupied. ‘The proba- 
bility therefore is, that, even for centuries to come, our manu- 
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factures, so far from being affected by Provincial competition, 
may be the readiest and cheapest sources of supply for the 
British citizens of North America. 

Let us now examine in detail the actual and potential 
relations of the several British possessions to the United 
States. Canada exports to the United States lumber, grain, 
and wool. The value of the lumber received through the Lakes 
is not less than a million of dollars annually, The markets on 
the Hudson derive from this source from one third to one 
half of their supply. Even in Michigan, the chief lumber 
State west of the Alleghanies, the demand outstrips the 
capacities of the remaining forests, and is largely fed from 
Canada. The Canadian trade in grain and wool is confined 
chiefly to localities near the frontier; and, while it is the 
basis of a mutually convenient and lucrative exchange, it 
cannot, either in quantity or price, produce any appreciable 
effect upon the traffic in those commodities as furnished from 
our own soil, Our exports to Canada consist chiefly of to- 
bacco, sugar, molasses, maize, pork, salt, manufactures of 
cotton, wool, and wood, and such foreign commodities as tea, 
coffee, wines, hides, and dried fruits; most of them articles 
derived in much larger quantities from Great Britain, or by 
means, of British vessels, but which, under favorable regula- 
tions, might be furnished almost wholly from our ports. The 
total exports of Canada to the United States exceed six 
millions of dollars annually, and are wholly paid for by our 
productions, manufactures, and imports. ‘The surplus pro- 
ducts of Canada already find their most convenient outlet to 
the ocean through the ports of the United States. At certain 
seasons, and for many localities, the Erie and Champlain 
canals offer the best means of transportation, both as to safety 
and cheapness. The Ogdensburg and Erie railroads, and the 
railways connecting Buffalo with Boston and New York, re- 
ceive Canadian produce from the Lakes, and without transship- 
ment, deliver it at the emporia of our commerce. To these 
routes, the Montreal and Portland railroad will soon be added. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia export chiefly lumber, 
gypsum, coal, grindstones, and the produce of the fisheries. In 
return, they must import not only manufactured and foreign 
commodities, but by far the greatest portion of their bread- 
stuffs. In the article of flour, they have been among the 
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best customers of the United States, next only to Brazil, 
But the course of trade is now changed. The natural pro- 
ductions of Canada are admitted free into these provinces, 
while flour from the United States is subject to a duty of 
from twenty-five to seventy-five cents per barrel. Conse- 
quently Canada flour obtains the preference, and the Canada 
vessels, which carry breadstuffs to Halifax or St. John, 
are loaded with return cargoes of sugar, molasses, and other 
foreign commodities, which were formerly purchased, and, 
but for commercial restrictions, might still be more advan- 
tageously purchased, in our Atlantic cities. 

Prince Edward’s island, though chiefly an agricultural 
colony, and raising a surplus of some descriptions of farm 
produce, is dependent in great part on commerce for its 
breadstufls, and may, by suitable commercial regulations, be 
made mainly dependent for them on the United States. 

Newfoundland furnishes no articles of export: except the 
produce of her fisheries, — seal skins and furs, obtained prin- 
cipally from Labrador. For breadstuffs, manufactured goods, 
and foreign commodities, she is even now a customer of the 
United States to the annual amount of a million of dollars, 
though her exports to the United States are hardly worth a — 
tenth part of that sum, or a fortieth part of her entire ex- 
ports. Whether this trade shall be doubled on the one side 
and increased ten or twenty-fold on the other, or whether it 
shall dwindle and disappear, depends on the removal or the 
continuance of the present restrictions. 

The population of the British North American Colonies 
now exceeds two millions, and is steadily increasing, though 
in consequence of the disadvantages of climate, less rapidly, 
than that of the Middle and Western States of our Union, 
Their industrial capacities are unlimited. They furnish the 
best localities in the world for the cod and herring fisheries, 
Their deposits of bituminous coal and gypsum are inexhaust- 
ible. ‘Their forests abound in the finest timber, and will 
hardly seem less rich a century hence than now. A very 
large portion of their soil is of the highest order of produc- 
tiveness. In facilities for ocean, lake, and river navigation, 
they are second to no other region of similar extent. If they 
shall ever support a manufacturing population, their affluence 
of fuel and their unlimited amount of water power may 
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place them, in this regard, on a level with the most favored 
nation on either continent. Climate, habit, and the growing 
ascendency of the hardy Anglo-Saxon stock, render their 
inhabitants industrious and enterprising to an almost unpre- 
cedented degree. At the same time, the limited range of their 
products must always keep them dependent on importation 
for a very large proportion of the necessaries of subsistence, 
for luxuries of almost every class, and for numerous descrip- 
tions of raw material whenever they shall become manufac- 
turers to any considerable extent. So long as they are under 
the British crown, their commercial intercourse with Great 
Britain will take place on the freest and most favorable terms. 
But if they are admitted to our own ports on similar terms, 
their commerce will be spared the risks of ocean navigation, 
and the greatly enhanced outlay of capital and labor involved in 
the transportation of merchandise from continent to conti- 
nent. A coasting trade involves but a small fraction of the 
expenditure necessitated by European traffic. Other things 
being equal, commerce left free will gravitate towards the 
nearest markets, 

By a recent act of the Imperial Parliament, the crown 
duties previously levied are abolished in those colonies which, 
through their Jocal legislatures, exercise the power of enacting 
their own tariff of duties. The franchise thus granted has 
been exercised by all the North American colonies. They 
have abolished, for the present, all discriminating duties to 
the disadvantage of American manufactures, which are now 
admitted on the same terms with those of Great Britain. 
Under the former régime, the carrying trade between our 
southern ports and Great Britain was reduced to the most 
beggarly standard of profit by the crowding competition of 
English ships. A ship might be laden at Liverpool with 
manufactured goods for a British North American port, and 
thence take a cargo of lumber to the West Indies, or even to 
one of our own southern ports. ‘These two operations fur- 
nished a sufficient profit for the voyage, and the ship could 
afford to return in ballast. Under such circumstances, a 
cotton freight for a halfpenny a pound was not to be despised ; 
since, with but little delay, it would defray the expenses of the 
homeward voyage, and might leave a balance of a hundred or 
two of pounds of clear profit. Our ships, dependent almost 
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wholly on the freight of cotton for the income of their 
voyages, were thus cut down to one third or one fourth 
of their former prices ; and during some years, it required 
the closest calculation and the most rigid economy for them 
to make simply saving voyages ; while a very low interest on 
the capital invested was procured only by those vessels that 
could take advantage of the most unhealthy season, or of 
some fluctuation in the price of cotton, which led to unusually 
hurried shipments. The advantage of the threefold voyage, 
together with free entry to all colonial ports, (whereas, until 
the recent change in policy, only a few ports, and those not 
the best entrepots for the carrying trade, were open to our 
vessels,) is now enjoyed by our shipping; and, not only so, 
but during periods of stagnation in the shipment of cotton, 
some of our largest and most costly ships have made remune- 
rating freights by the transportation of lumber from the colo- 
nies to Great Britain. Should not our government respond 
to the earnest wish of the now dominant party in Canada for 
relations of commercial reciprocity, it is more than probable 
that the former duties and restrictions will be reimposed by 
the Canadian and other Provincial legislatures. Such a mea- 
sure is urgently sought by the commercial interests of Mon- 
treal and Quebec, and holds a foremost place in the budget 
of the leaders of the opposition in the Canadian Parliament. 
In connection with a return to the restrictive policy, the 
expediency of closing all the Canadian canals to vessels of 
the United States is agitated by the opposition, and regarded 
with no small measure of favor. It is contended, that the 
present commercial arrangements on the part of Canada 
throw most of her trade into the hands of our citizens without 
any countervailing benefit to her interests ; while, by the ex- 
clusive use of her own canals, she might force through the 
St. Lawrence, in British bottoms, even a large portion of our 
western produce, which now finds its way through Oswego 
and Ogdensburg to Boston and New York. In this case, an 
incalculable injury would be inflicted equally on our lake 
ports and our railroad interests. 

We have spoken of the effect produced on our carrying 
trade by the partial removal of restrictions through the action 
of the Provincial legislatures. The commerce between the 
United States and the Provinces has increased with unex- 
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ampled rapidity. The value of goods exported from Boston 
alone to the Provinces, during the present year, will exceed 
a million of dollars, (about one fourth consisting of foreign 
goods purchased of course by the earnings of home industry, 
and the residue of domestic produce and manufactures,) 
all which has been paid for, with immaterial exceptions, 
by commodities for which we are necessarily, or may be 
advantageously, dependent upon our British neighbors. For 
instance, during the first three quarters of the present year, 
not a bushel of wheat or barrel of flour has been entered 
at Boston from either of the Provinces; while the return 
cargoes furnish an exhibit of ship-bread manufactured from 
our home-grown flour to the value of nearly thirty thousand 
dollars, ‘I'wo thousand dollars will cover the amount of 
wool received during the same period,—a quantity which 
is wholly unworthy of account, as affecting in any degree 
our domestic wool market. On the other hand, there has 
been imported from the Provinces into Boston pine wood, 
(of which the demands of our railroads are rapidly ex- 
hausting our own forests,) to the value of thirty thousand 
dollars, which will be doubled during the remaining quarter, 
coal to the value of more than ninety thousand dollars, and 
plaster to the amount of ten thousand dollars. During the 
same period, the entries, as also the clearances, of Provincial 
vessels have averaged between four and five per diem, 
representing a very large proportion of the revenue of labor, 
truckage, wharfage, and storage earned by the commerce of 
the city. We have not before us the returns for the years 
preceding 1843, when the differential duties were first re- 
moved in Canada; but it must be obvious, to any one 
acquainted with the business of Boston, that in this depart- 
ment the increase has been proportionally greater than in any 
other description of foreign commerce. In the Lake ports, 
the change is even more obvious and striking. The duties 
received at Toronto have risen from thirty thousand to four 
hundred thousand dollars within the last eight years ; similar 
results would be derived from the statistics of numerous other 
ports on both sides of the line. And all this has taken place, 
notwithstanding a heavy duty on our side, averaging twenty- 
three and a half per cent. on the principal articles of import- 
ation, and a counter duty on our exports averaging twelve- 
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and a half per cent. in Canada, and not materially differing, 
though somewhat lower, in the other Provinces. When we 
consider that Great Britain still enjoys by far the larger part 
of the Provincial commerce, it hardly needs to be said that 
more equally reciprocal duties would add largely to the 
amount of mercantile intercourse in this direction, while 
reciprocally free trade in the commodities mutually needed 
could scarcely fail to reverse, in this regard, the relations of 
Great Britain and the United States. On the other hand, 
the restoration of differential duties on our manufactures 
would be seriously felt to the detriment of our great com- 
mercial cities, while it would be absolutely disastrous to the 
lake and river ports, both the Canadian and our own. 

The first movement towards a reciprocally free trade 
between the United States and British North America ori- 
ginated in Canada, and was occasioned by the withdrawal of 
all protection by the home government for colonial produce, 
in 1846. Colonial timber and wheat were thus brought in 
British markets into a losing competition with timber from 
the Baltic, and wheat from the Black Sea and the Danube ; 
whereas, previously, the enhanced wages of labor and cost of 
transportation had been more than balanced by discriminat- 
ing duties in favor of the colonies. The effect was to impart 
added speed and strength to the current of commercial inter- 
course, which the legislation of 1843 had already directed 
towards our own shores. Shortly after this, a delegation 
was sent from Canada to arrange terms of reciprocity be- 
tween that government and ours. The scheme was regarded 
with great favor by the administration, and a bill, abolishing 
duties on the chief staples of Canadian produce, on condition 
of a similarly free admission of the agricultural products of 
the United States, passed the House of Representatives, and, 
with but little opposition in the Senate, was lost there, through 
the pressure of other business. During the last four sessions 
of Congress, delegates have been sent to Washington for this 
same purpose from all the Provinces, except Newfoundland. 
This last named Province depends for its revenue to a great 
degree on the duty upon breadstuffs, and has therefore been 
reluctant to enter into the arrangement. But its revenue at 
present considerably exceeds the expenses of its government ; 
and should the products of the fisheries be admitted into the 
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arrangement for reciprocity, it would forfeit much greater 
advantages by the free admission of these products from the 
other Provinces into our ports, and the continuance of a twenty 
- cent. duty on these same products when imported from 

vewfoundland, than it could gain by retaining its present 
tariff. This consideration, it is believed, has already changed 
the disposition of the government of that island, and public 
Opinion among its enlightened citizens, to such a degree that 
there will no longer be a dissentient voice among the Provin- 
cial legislatures. 

In the history of these negotiations and efforts thus far, it 
is worthy of remark, that the bill which passed the House of 
Representatives was introduced by an eminent and far- 
sighted merchant, and that the policy which it advocated has 
been constantly gaining favor with the mercantile community. 
But it is of at least equal, if not superior, importance to our 
manufacturing interests. Whatever may be the weight of 
argument by which high protective duties on foreign manu- 
factures might be recommended, it is morally certain that 
they can never be reimposed in this country. Nor, if they 
could be, would their restoration be desirable ; for experi- 
ence has shown us, that protection under our government, 
while it may last long enough to put a vast amount of capital 
at hazard, is sure to be abrogated before the manufactures, 
which it has nursed into being, have reached self-sustaining 
maturity. A fluctuating tariff is more to be dreaded than 
one which defies every law of political economy, and every 
rule of right; for the energy of a growing people can sustain 
and surmount any obstacles that can be calculated and pro- 
vided against, but may be crippled and prostrated by perpe- 
tual tampering. For purposes of protection, it is admitted on 
all hands, that our present tariff is inadequate In order to 
render it protective in its workings, where it so ostensibly, 
the substitution of specific for ad valorem daties is essential ; 
and of this, notwithstanding the repeated recommendation of 
the Executive, the prospect is too remote to be relied upon. 
It therefore concerns our manufact»rers to seek such pro- 
tection as they can procure, rather cian to pursue the shadow 
of a brief past, which may never again become substance, 
Now, the two modes most readily open to them through 
national legislation are the cheapening of materials and the 
multiplying of outlets for their goods. 
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There is one important particular, in which the first of 
these ends may be attained by the measures which we are 
now advocating. A person, who has not had his attention 
expressly directed to the subject, can hardly be aware of the 
bearing of a free lumber trade on almost every description of 
manufacture, and especially on that of cheap goods, To 
say nothing of lasts, shoe-pegs, and other commodities made 
wholly of wood, which, in New England alone, would demand 
the annual felling of a forest of no mean dimensions, an im- 
mense amount of deal and other lumber is consumed in 
rollers for cotton goods, spools for thread, cotton and yarns, 
boxes for packing, and the like. There are manufactures, in 
which a saving in this article alone would have created an 
appreciable profit during the recent period of stagnation and 
revulsion. 

But of immeasurably greater importance is the opening of 
new markets, or the more complete occupancy of markets 
already opened for our manufactures. And we can become 
sellers only in the proportion in which we become purchasers. 
We can command other markets only in the proportion in 
which we render our own attractive. Our best customers 
will be those who can make the best bargain with us for their 
own wares. It was this policy, that induced the British 
government to withdraw their protection from the wheat and 
lumber of the North American colonies. This alone, and 
no merely philanthropic agitation, could have procured the 
repeal of the corn-laws and the partial triumph of the free trade 
party, By these measures, Great Britain has indeed lost her 
certains hold on the trade of these few Provinces; but in 
return has acquired the almost unrivalled control of the whole 
world besides, Her ports are the best markets for European 
and for oceax commerce of almost every description. But 
so unexpenstve js the coasting trade as compared with trans- 
atlantic navigation, that we can, if we will, make our own 
ports the best markets for these colonies. They manufacture 
almost nothing ; and yot are consumers of manufactured goods 
to as large an amount as any two millions of people in the 
world. Our manufacturimg industry is still increasing, though 
with diminished outlets for its products, and with a powerful 
British rivalry in our own markets. Factories are springing 
up, not only in the elder of our young sisterhood of western 
States, but in the South, where it was until recently deemed 
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impracticable to employ slave labor in the finer processes of 
manufacture. The discovery of the equal or greater cheap- 
ness of steam power in operations for which water power 
was deemed essential, is peopling many of our maritime 
cities and towns with a manufacturing population. It is 
surely, then, for our highest interest to accede to the terms 
of those, who will become our constant buyers, if we will 
only be theirs. ‘The entire surplus products of the British 
Provinces might be absorbed in our commerce, without low- 
ering the prices or slackening the sale of any staple of our 
own production. That entire surplus may be poured in upon 
us, almost without reservation, if we will admit it free of duty. 
The stimulus thus given to their industry will increase their 
population, — will, in even a greater ratio, enhance their abi- 
lity to become purchasers, and thus furnish a vent for our 
manufactures, which may grow with their growth, and may 
do much towards preventing in future that accumulation of 
unsalable commodities which has, time and again, paralyzed 
the productive energy of our people, and which now is keep- 
ing thousands of potential producers in beggarly idleness, 
But it may be said, the mutually free introduction of the 
products of the soil between the British Provinces and the 
United States is reciprocity only in name. Our purchases of 
them will consist almost entirely of natural products, while 
their purchases of us will comprise but a small proportion of 
such products, and will consist chiefly of manufactured goods, 
Will not, then, the free admission of our manufactures, at least 
of the cheaper and more needed, be essential to reciprocity 
on a fair basis? We reply, that it is immaterial to our inte- 
rests whether our manufactures are admitted into the Pro- 
vinces free, or only on the same terms with those of Great 
Britain. In the latter case, our goods are relatively free ; 
for our nearness to the colonial markets gives us a double 
advantage over the mother country. In the first place, 
it essentially diminishes the cost of transportation ; and, 
secondly, it enables merchants to adapt their exports in kind 
and amount to the condition and needs of markets with which 
they can hold instantaneous communication, and thus _pre- 
vents the loss from excessive or ill-timed shipments, which 
is incident to all distant commerce, and of which the recent 
history of the California trade has multiplied examples. By 
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making it for the interest of our colonial neighbors to fre- 
quent our markets as sellers, we insure the disposal of our 
manufactures in exchange for their produce, whatever may 
be the provisions of their several tariffs. But their govern- 
ments are sustained chiefly by import duties ; and if we sell 
them all that we can, they must either retain their duties on 
a portion of our commodities, or must take the lead, (which 
it would be absurd to expect of dependent administrations,) 
in meeting the expense of their civil and military list by 
direct taxation. 

But while it is a matter of comparative indifference 
whether our manufactured goods, which need encounter no 
competition, are duty free or not, there are at least two of 
our staples of native growth, which enter largely into the 
colonial trade, and which need the freedom from duty pro- 
posed in the contemplated arrangement, in order that they 
may not be excluded or depreciated by the production of the 
same article in the Provinces themselves. ‘To one of these, 
wheat, we have already alluded, and have shown that the 
introduction of Canada wheat duty free into the eastern 
Provinces is injuriously affecting the commerce of the United 
States. The other of these articles is pork, which is the 
principal food of the lumbering population, and can be pro- 
duced in the western States at less cost than anywhere else 
in the world. ‘The duty now paid on pork in Canada and 
New Brunswick swells the price of the lumber which we 
import thence ; so that we actually reimburse the greater por- 
tion of the revenue collected on this article, besides encou- 
raging to a certain extent its production in those Provinces, 
which, in this regard, cannot compete with our western valley, 
except under the protection of a heavy duty. 

It may be objected to the proposed measures of reci- 
procity, that they will occasion a loss of revenue to the 
United States. The President’s recent message furnishes a 
direct answer to this objection. The estimated fiscal re- 
sources for our next financial year exceed, by twenty millions 
of dollars, all the estimated expenditures, and by thirty mil- 
lions, all the ordinary expenses of government; while the 
entire public debt is but little more than seventy millions, 
the greater part of which is redeemable only after a term of 
years. The evil to which we are exposed, then, is the accu- 
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mulation, of a surplus revenue, which, on the one hand, 
invites to profligate and wasteful measures of expenditure or 
distribution, or, on the other, facilitates the extension of an 
aggressive military policy, and tends to nourish whatever 
germs of dissension may grow into future wars. Under this 
posture of affairs, were the proposed reciprocity to issue in a 
much greater loss of revenue than can possibly ensue, we 
would advocate it on that very ground. But a single million 
would cover the entire deficit that could result from this 
source ; and even this would be more than balanced by the 
increased revenue of our manufacturing industry, by the 
thence augmented consumption of foreign imports by our 
own population, and by the degree to which we should fur- 
nish the provinces with the fruits of our transatlantic com- 
merce. 

This last item merits a separate consideration. The time 
was, within the memory of many of our readers, when every 
maritime town on our sea-board had a direct trade with Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and the West Indies; and when 
several of our second-rate towns were extensively engaged 
in the East India trade. All this business’ now centres in 
our few great commercial emporia. Instead of keeping large 
capitals at hazard, and incurring the risk of importing un- 
salable stocks, and of glutting a market of small capacity, 
the merchants of our lesser towns and cities find it for their 
advantage to resort to the nearest great market, and to pur- 
chase foreign commodities in such quantities as may satisfy 
existing demands. The Provincial merchants, in their direct 
intercourse with the mother country, are exposed to the dis- 
advantages which have driven our own foreign commerce 
from so many of its former marts. They will find it for 
their interest to purchase in Boston or New York, at the small 
advance which alone is needed for a profitable trade where 
importation is heavy and sales certain, rather than to incur 
the large investments, the certainty of slow returns, and the 
risk of ultimate loss, which are all involved in their becoming 
or continuing their own importers. 

The reciprocally free trade, in behalf of which we have 
entered our earnest plea, may not unaptly be urged as a 
compromise measure, tending, without sacrifice of sound 
principle or policy, to mediate between the protectionist and 
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the free-trade parties. Under the present tariff, iron, though 
charged with a duty of thirty per cent., receives less protection 
than any other commodity whatever. The reason is this, 
The intrinsic worth of the same raw material varies but little 
between country and country, or between continent and con- 
tinent. ‘The same manufactured article, however, must vary 
in price between country and country, in the compound ratio 
of the wages of labor and the relative amount of labor 
expended in its production, Now, of the cost of our coarsest 
cotton fabrics, the raw material constitutes no less than 
seventy-five per cent., so that the existing duty of twenty- 
five per cent., (with the added advantage of lower freightage 
of our cotion,) if not evaded by fraudulent invoices, is more 
than enough for protection, — nay, would yield full protec- 
tion, did the English manufacturers work gratuitously, On 
the other hand, iron ore has hardly an appreciable value. In 
its crude state, it would not sell for enough to pay the cost 
of a hundred miles’ transportation; and the most productive 
mine would be abandoned, were there not fuel close at hand 
to work it. Thus the cost of iron is almost all labor; 
and this is the ¢eason why Great Britain, with her always 
glutted labor market, can undersell our iron manufacturers, 
and why, in the general grounds of preference for a low 
tariff, iron may be fairly deemed to constitute an exceptional 
case. But Pennsylvania, in claiming protection for this funda- 
mental item of her resources, encounters opposition, not from 
the anti-tariff party alone, but from many of the protectionists, 
who are unwilling to extend to a single article measures 
within which she would embrace all American manufactures. 
Especially has this feeling been exhibited in New England, 
whose cotton manufactures are in an equally depressed con- 
dition with the iron interest of Pennsylvania. It is pertinent, 
in this connection, to refer to the fact that New England, 
a the Champlain district of New York,) has, under 
the impulse of remunerating prices, produced forty thousand 
tons of pig-iron per annum, an amount larger than that pro- 
duced by the, whole of Great Britain at the time of the 
American Revolution, But not to insist on this bond of 
common interest between Pennsylvania and New England, 
what our coarser cottons need is an outlet rather than protec- 
tion, —a larger market beyond our own borders, not dimi- 
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nished competition within them, The cotton interest might 
then deem itself sufficiently provided for by measures which 
should throw fully open the Provincial market, and might 
thus be induced to lend its advocacy to the loud demands 
and urgent needs of Pennsylvania; while, in the one article 
of iron, the free-trade party may see cause to relax the rigid- 
ness of their economical creed, if this concession be not 
regarded as an entering wedge for others. Thus may the 
cotton and the iron interests unite in measures for their joint 
resuscitation and prosperity ; while, if both insist on the same 
mode of relief, and that a general tariff on a high scale of 
protection, they may remain prostrate for half a century in 
their worse than Mezentian embrace. 

We have thus far confined ourselves to mercantile and 
financial considerations. The subject before us involves 
political interests of no less weight, and perhaps of more 
immediately urgent importance. ‘The annexation of the 
British Provinces to the United States is at present strongly 
agitating the public mind, especially in Canada. So vast is 
the British body politic, that the circulation grows faint and 
cold at its extremities, It is not of extortion, vexatious inter- 
meddling, or any form of step-motherly tyranny that the Pro- 
vinces complain ; but of being attached to a system in which 
they are out of place, —of being satellites that can never 
emerge from the penumbra of their primary planet. Their 
separate administrations are necessarily feeble, and the Impe- 
rial government has made their weakness more painfully 
apparent by the very measures which have rendered them, to 
so great a degree, virtually independent. Their material 
interests are in part identical, in part reciprocal, with our 
own. They belong to our mercantile system. This is 
believed and felt, almost without dissent, in Canada, and by 
the greater part of the leading and controlling minds in the 
other Provinces. The only question is, whether the identity 
shall be recognized, and the reciprocity effected by political 
amalgamation, or by terms of close mercantile alliance 
The latter is, of course, the policy advocated by official per- 
sons, as also by the majority of the influential citizens of the 
Provinces. The annexation party, however, is by no means 
weak in talent, character, or influence ; and in its ranks may 
be found some, who are opposed to immediate action with 
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regard to reciprocity, on the ground that it will give general 
contentment and satisfaction, and will postpone, perhaps to a 
far distant day, the political union which they desire. 

Now, on this very ground, would we, as friends of the 
Union of these States, advocate the proposed reciprocity of 
commerce. We deprecate the growth of the annexation 
movement. We can contemplate it in no aspect, in which 
it is not fraught with difliculty and peril. It is hardly con- 
ceivable, that a peaceful secession from British rule would be 
suffered by the home-government; or, were it so, that the 
secession could take place without disturbing the pacific and 
friendly relations now existing between that government and 
ours. Nor could this subject be seriously discussed within 
our own borders, except through the rekindling, from the 
scarcely guict embers, with wilder fierceness than at any for- 
mer period, of the fires of sectional jealousy and animosity. 
The South weuld iasist on Mexico and Cuba as a counter- 
poise to the accession of northern territory ; while the philan- 
thropic sentiment of the North, rendered more vigorous by 
snufling the keen, frosty air from beyond the Lakes, would 
spurn, with more vehement indignation than now, an exten- 
sion of the domain of slavery. In fine, we can conceive of 
no farther annexation of territory, northward or southward, as 
consistent with the integrity of the Union. With any serious 
disturbance of its present balance of forces, it must either 
explode into unsphered fragments, or must break in sunder 
from the mutual strain of those weights so dissilient as 
already to stretch the elastic cord of the confederation to its 
utmost tension. We trust, therefore, that questions of this sort 
may still be pushed into that future, in which Time will, as of 
yore, devour his own children, and améng them, not a few of 
the problems with which we dare not grapple, and the per- 
plexities through which we can find no clew ;—or rather, 
that they may be committed to that Providence, supreme 
over the affairs of nations as of individual man, which, in 
marvellous ways, often arrests the current of events at the 
very brink of fearful rapids, and opens a safe and quiet 
channel for its flow. If, then, the desired reciprocity will 
stave off the annexation question, as we believe that it will, 
we feel that, in all that we have written, we have alleged 
no stronger argument than this in its behalf. 
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For all these reasons, we rejoice that the President, in his 
Message, has commended this subject to the action of the 
present Congress, as a subject for legislation rather than for 
treaty; and are gratified to learn, through the same and other 
sources, that the British minister at Washington has expressed 
the more than acquiescence, the strong desire, of his govern- 
ment, that reciprocally free trade may ‘be established between 
the States and the Provinces, 

There are other measures, closely connected with commer- 
cial reciprocity, in the minds of both parties, and in the inter- 
ests of one or both, on which a concurrent action of Congress 
may be anticipated. One of these is the free navigation of 
the St. John and other large rivers of New Brunswick, which 
have their head waters partly in Maine, but reach the ocean 
through British territory ; and especially of the St. Lawrence, 
as the natural outlet of the Lake navigation, ‘The immense 
trade of the northwestern States and Territories has been forced 
through the Erie Canal, making the procession of boats 
through its whole extent as continuous as that of carriages 
through the heart of a great city ; while, crowded to the utter- 
most degree, it still leaves large accumulations of goods at 
every principal landing, and is never closed by ice without 
arresting a great amount of merchandise midway between its 
termini. ‘There is now, on the great Lakes, not far from eight 
million dollars’ worth of shipping in the employ of citizens of 
the United States, and running to and from different points of 
a coast three thousand miles in extent. The Lakes 
navigable for only seven months in the year. A full fourth 
part of this shipping is well adapted for ocean navigation, 
and might be profitably employed during the winter months 
in foreign commerce, or in coasting trade upon the Atlantic, 
thus virtually adding three thousand miles to our sea-coast. 
Our western wheat, could it be directly transported, might 
compete, in the British market, with that from the Danube and 
the Black Sea. Cleveland is a thousand miles nearer than 
Odessa to Liverpool. During the last two sessions, Congress 
was flooded with memorials from the legislatures, and with 
petitions from numerous bodies of citizens of the northwest, 
praying that measures be taken to procure the free navigation 
of the St. Lawrence. Many writers on the law of nations 
maintain, that a navigable river flowing in part through the 
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territory of two nations, though disemboguing under the sole 
jurisdiction of one of the two, is of right a common highway 
for both. Many of our own most accomplished statesmen, 
among whom it is enough to cite John Quincy Adams and 
Henry Clay, have maintained the same principle, admitting, 
indeed, the right of the nation having sovereignty over the 
river’s mouth to regulate, but not to appropriate to its sole use, 
the navigation of its lower waters. But it is more to our 
present purpose to state, that the British minister has already 
intimated the willingness of his government to concede the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence, as one of a system of 
measures for the mutual advantage of the United States and 
the Colonies. 

Another measure, which appertains to the same system, 
concerns the lumber cut on lands belonging to Maine and 
Massachusetts on the head waters of the St. John, which now 
pays an export duty at its mouth. By the terms of the treaty 
of Washington, American lumber, floated to the ocean through 
waters under British jurisdiction, was to be treated as British 
lumber. ‘The intent of the treaty on both sides was, that 
such lumber should be exported duty free, as was all British 
lumber at that time. But New Brunswick had sold the 
stumpage of her public lands at too low a rate to meet the 
charges of their management. To replace this deficit, an 
act passed the Provincial legislature imposing an export duty 
on British lumber, but exempting that cut on territory of the 
United States. The bill was returned by the home govern- 
ment, with a requisition that it should be amended so as 
literally to conform to the terms of the treaty. This is a 
grievance demanding redress, and almost sure to receive it, if 
the wishes of the colonies and the parent government, as 
regards the pending commercial arrangements, are acceded to 
by Congress. 

Another subject, on which we need touch but cursorily, 
since it has been ably and thoroughly discussed in a former 
number of this Review,* is the sea and coast fisheries of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. By the existing con- 
struction of treaties, our vessels are prohibited from taking, 
drying, or curing fish within three marine miles of any of the 
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colonial coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks, south of Newfound- 
land. This prohibition is relaxed as regards the Bay of 
Fundy alone, and that as a matter of courtesy, not of right. 
Our citizens are thus excluded from some of the best grounds 
for the herring fishery, as well as from many of the con- 
veniences and accommodations essential to the successful 
prosecution of every branch of fishing enterprise. These 
restrictions have, no doubt, been among the causes of the 
decline of our fisheries; though, as we have intimated, we 
regard the superior attractiveness of less precarious and more 
continuous modes of industry as a more influential cause. 
But however this may be, the fisheries still are, and will be 
for many years to come, an important, even if a diminishing, 
department of New England enterprise, —a valuable nursery 
of seamen for our naval and mercantile service, and a fit 
object for legislative and executive protection on the part of 
our national government. Dried fish has, indeed, ceased to be 
a prominent staple of our foreign commerce ; nor can our 
own fisheries yield a sufficient supply even for our domestic 
consumption. ‘The free introduction of the produce of the 
colonial fisheries cannot glut our markets, or depreciate the 
value of the same articles as furnished by the enterprise of 
our citizens. But if the freedom from duty, so earnestly 
desired for the products of the soil of the colonists, be 
extended to their maritime harvests, our fishermen must needs 
be admitted to equal rights with their own in their coasts and 
harbors, as an essential part of the policy which shall secure 
to their fishermen equal immunities with our own in our 
markets. 

In our discussion, we have labored chiefly to show the 
advantages which would accrue to the United States from the 
proposed measures of reciprocity, without entering at large on 
the grounds of benefit to the British Provinces from the same 
arrangement, This last work we are spared by the fact, that 
the initiative measures towards this result have been adopted 
by them with an urgency and perseverance, sufliciently indi- 
cating the magnitude of the interests which they have at 
stake in the issue. We do not believe in the possibility of 
one-sided mercantile advantages. The policy, which gives a 
temporary vantage-ground to one, exhausts and neutralizes 
itself by impoverishing and crippling the other partye In 
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the infancy of modern commerce, the paramount doctrine was 
that of the balance of trade, according to which the one of 
two nations which exported to the other more than it import- 
ed from it, and received the balance in specie, was the gainer, 
and the other the loser ; nor was it imagined that both parties 
could be benefited by any commercial arrangement or treaty. 
The sole effort of diplomatists was, therefore, to outwit one 
another, and to throw dust into one another’s eyes. Thus, 
even in the peaceful transactions of traffic, nations occupied 
the position of mutual antagonists, were bristling with jea- 
lousies, were on the watch for retaliatory movements, and 
expected gain only by a corresponding loss on the other side. 
The utter explosion of this doctrine marks one of the greatest 
advances in the science of political economy. It is now uni- 
versally admitted by sound economists and statesmen, that 
no commercial arrangement can be permanently advantageous 
to one party without being so to both; that the basis of vir- 
tual, when not of literal, reciprocity is the only solid ground- 
work of international relations ; and that the increased pros- 
perity of any one of the family of nations only offers an 
enlarged market for the industry, and an expynded field for 
the commerce, of every other. The recognition of these 
principles is fast girdling the earth with the zone of common 
interest, mutual good will, and reciprocal helpfulness. It is 
with no meaner view that we have filled these pages. We 
believe that we cannot accede to the well-considered desires, 
and minister to the well-earned prosperity, of our neighbors 
under an allied sovereignty, without exercising a charity 
which * blesses him that gives and him that takes.” 

The recent Railroad Jubilee in Boston was an occasion of 
intense importance, as regards both the past and the future. It 
marked the close of the era of divided interests, and of national 
self-consciousness in its exclusive and repulsive forms. It 
celebrated, as we trust, the birth of a quasi North American 
nationality, of which our country and British America will be 
equally proud to bear the name, to vindicate the honor, and 
enhance the prosperity, — separate, but not divided, — under 
different pilotage, but with the same cynosure. ‘The two 
parties to this alliance are already so closely wedded together 
by community of interest and intimacy of intercourse, nay, by 
the sinultaneous flash of intelligence and sentiment through 
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the whole vast territory, that their relations must henceforth 
be only pacific, and more and more fraternal. A war which 
should involve them in mutual hostility would be fraught 
with all the atrocity of a civil conflict, and can hardly be 
deemed within the range of possible events. And the colo- 
nies, as the pulsations of a common, social, and mercantile 
vitality beat through the veins of their and our joint body 
politic, are a hostage to insure our permanent peace with 
Great Britain, and, through her, with the whole European 
world. There are, at the present moment, urgent reasons 
why our republic should discharge her high mission, not by 
political propagandism or intermeddling, not by proffering or 
countenancing among other nations the infraction of that 
loyalty which she claims for herself, but by welcoming and 
extending overtures of peaceful and helpful intercourse 
whencesoever they may come, wherever they may reach. 
There is wisdom, both profound and timely, in the reiteration 
of Jefferson’s maxim by the President, in the Message just 
delivered: —“ Friendly relations with all, but entangling 
alliances with none, has long been a maxim with us. Our 
true mission is not to propagate our opinions, or to impose 
upon other countries our form of government by artifice or 
force; but to teach by example, and show by our succgss, 
moderation and justice, the blessings of self-government, and 
the advantages of free institutions.” 


Art. IX.—1. Travels in America. By the Ricut Hon, 
THE Eart or Cartiste, (Lord Morpeth.) New York : 
G. P. Putnam. 1851. 12mo. pp. 85. 

2. Travels in the United States, etc., during 1849 and 
1850. By the Lapy Emmecive Stuart Wortcey, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 463. 


Mrs. Trotcore, in her somewhat remarkable work on 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans, after indulging in 
one of her sweeping tirades against the nation, observes, in a 
saving clause, “It must be remembered, here and every- 
where, that this phrase, ‘the Americans,’ does not include 
17* 
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the instructed and travelled portion of the community.” The 
tone of the volumes now under consideration is so very 
different from that of most English writers, that it might be 
doubted whether persons of rank should be included, when 
one speaks of the opinions of English travellers as a class, It 
could hardly have been anticipated, that the people of the 
United States would be judged far more leniently by lords 
and titled ladies than they have been by commoners. Per- 
haps one reason for this marked difference of opinion may be, 
that the commoner seeks to show a knowledge of courtly life 
by the stringency of his criticisms upon republican manners ; 
while persons of established rank, feeling no anxiety about 
such matters, because they have nothing to strive after in this 
respect, are prepared to give a candid and unprejudiced 
account of whatever they may see. 

The United States were long an enigma to the nations of 
Europe, so strange and novel in its character that they did 
not even strive to guess its meaning, but viewed it with con- 
temptuous indifference, never dreaming of the mighty power 
to will and to perform that was to be developed out of our 
free institutions. Every nation is designed by Providence to 
work out some special act in the great drama of human pro- 
gress. ‘The design of our republic was to elevate common 
life, not into poetry, but into comfort ; which, after all, has 
much about it that is truly poetical. The critics looked 
coldly upon the effort, and aflirmed that it was only by do- 
grading the whole community, that any thing like equality of 
position could be obtained. Where all were a little educated, 
none would be thoroughly instructed. Where all worked for 
bread, none could have leisure to cultivate the refinements of 
life. If all were placed above beggary, none could afford to 
patronize art. In short, under this new order of things, it 
was believed that all which tends to make life refined, beau- 
tiful, and attractive could never have an existence. Life 
would be one prolonged contest, in which every man would 
be constantly struggling to get before his neighbor, without 
any regard to the discomfort he might occasion him in the 
selfish scramble. 

There is much plausibility and some truth in all this, The 
Republic in its earlier youth was a somewhat gawky boy ; 
but strength is rarely graceful in its first development, and 
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time was wanting for the lad to find out what was the great 
work he had to perform, before his arms and legs could learn 
to walk and swing in their true places. Those who first 
wrote about the United States saw only the graceless aspect 
of our Republic. It has another side, which is rapidly 
coming into notice, and which compensates, in a great degree, 
for the present lack of many of the amenities of life which 
are so highly prized in the Old World. 

The Great Exhibition has done more than any thing 
else, — perhaps, than all else, — to illustrate to Europeans 
the mission of the Anglo-American ; and the part we have 
played there has been illustrative of our whole history, At 
the first opening, the works offered by our people were seen 
to be of quite a different character from those brought by 
other nations ; therefore, they were at once condemned as 
inferior and unworthy of notice. Other nations had taxed 
all their skill to fashion brilliant gewgaws, such as might 
minister to the pride of nobles and potentates ; while we 
brought an array of machinery, designed to mitigate the toil 
of the common laborer, and to cheapen the food, the gar- 
ments, and the furniture of common life. 

The mechanical labor of a country always lies at the feet 
of its rulers. Where wealthy aristocrats rule, there the 
mechanic exhausts his skill in the invention of new luxuries 
wherewith to adorn the ease of high life. ‘There we find the 
most splendid jewelry and plate, the richest silks and laces, 
the softest and most brilliantly dyed carpets, the most sump- 
tuous furniture; while cost is scarcely taken into account, 
But here in America, where all power is in the hands of the 
people, we find the skill of the inventor ever on the alert to 
cheapen the price of every thing, so as to bring it within the 
reach of the people at large. Thus the laborer can buy 
a clock with the price of a day’s work ; in a very few days, 
he can earn enough to purchase a carpet for his floor; he 
sits in a chair cut out and polished by machinery, of a form 
and quality which, a few years ago, would have made it an 
article of expensive luxury ; and so on, through a catalogue 
far too long to be enumerated here. In the shop of the arti- 
san, machinery is compelled to do work which, in other lands, 
is performed only by manual labor, and with an exactness 
and rapidity to which the hand can never attain, 
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The grand result of our institutions is, not to give elegance 
to the wealthy, but to give comfort to the poor. We seek 
the useful first and the ornamental afterwards; and shall we 
always be condemned for doing so? We think not, since the 
London Times, one of our severest critics, after ridiculing our 
want of taste and elegance all through the earlier months of 
the Exhibition, won over at last by American triumphs in 
other departments, exclaims with manly frankness: “Great 
Britain has received more useful ideas and more ingenious 
inventions from the United States, through the Exhibition, 
than from all other sources.” 

It is not in physical comfort alone that our institutions ele- 
vate the condition of the poor. This cannot be done with- 
out results that go far beyond. It is no small thing that 
every emigrant who brings to the United States a strong and 
willing pair of hands can, in a few years, become a free- 
holder, and surround himself with an array of comforts such 
as no European laborer can gain by a long life of toil; but 
it is much more that, in carrying out his aspirations of what- 
ever sort, he has no limitations to his efforts, saving those 
which Providence set upon him at his birth. 

We are not among those who deem the constitution of the 
American republic a work of absolute perfection, or the coun- 
try itself a Utopia; but we do claim, that civilization is here 
taking by degrees a character unlike what it has borne in any 
other land or age, and that the history of our institutions 
marks the period when man came of age, and was freed from 
guardianship. When such an epoch comes in the life of an 
individual, it is usually followed by many acts of folly and 
indiscretion, Yet no one would therefore say, it were better 
a man should be restrained by the tutelage of parents or 
guardians through his whole life. All acknowledge, that free- 
dom from such bonds is necessary for the attainment or deve- 
lopment of a manly character. As with the individual, so 
is it with the nation. On first coming to its age of freedom, 
it must, undoubtedly, make many blunders, and be led away 
by many crude ideas and vain pursuits. But through all 
this, it will finally, there is good reason to believe, work its 
way, and develop a power such as the world has never seen 
before ; a power which will owe its might to the fact that 
each individual of the body politic works, whether in war or 
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in peace, pressed on by the consciousness that he has a per- 
sonal interest in the commonwealth, and that his own fortunes 
must rise or fall with those of the whole country. It makes 
little difference to the peasant of the Old World who are his 
rulers, for all use him as a mere tool, whether he will or no. 
Hence he labors and he fights like a brute, knowing nothing 
of that stimulus of individual ambition which is the motive 
power of every republican, This power, like that of steam, 
is dangerous from its intensity, and needs a check within the 
machine itself, a self-restraining force, to prevent the most 
injurious results. Intelligent religious faith is the only power 
strong enough to bring it into a wise subjection. In no coun- 
try of the world, is there so vast a need that the influence of 
moral and religious instruction should be exerted to the utmost 
upon the unthinking multitude, in order to stay the fury of a 
zeal without knowledge, that too often changes the love of 
liberty into a mad licentiousness. 

But it is time to turn our attention to the works which 
have suggested these remarks. The little volume by the Ear! 
of Carlisle contains the carefully revised impressions left by 
a year’s travel in the United States upon the mind of a per- 
son of sound common sense and candid judgment, with the 
unpleasant traits, commonly esteemed essential to the cha- 
racter of John Bull, quite left out. These impressions are 
compressed within the narrow limits of a single lecture, deli- 
vered before a public audience in the city of Leeds. In the 
course of his tour, the Earl of Carlisle visited twenty-two of 
our States, the Havana, and Canada. He gives a sketch of 
the principal cities, and of the general aspect of the country 
through which he passed, with great distinctness and effect. 
One is surprised to find how many pictures and ideas can be 
presented within the narrow space of eighty loosely printed 
pages. Landing in Boston, which, to him, as to most Eng- 
lishmen, seemed the most home-like of all our cities, he thus 
describes its general features : — 


* | look back with fond recollection to its well-built streets — 
the swelling dome of its State House — the pleasant walks on 
what is termed the Common —a park, in fact, of moderate size, in 
the centre of the city, where | made my first acquaintance with 
the bright winter sunsets of America, and the peculiar transparent 
green and opal tints which stripe the skies around them — the 
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long wooden causeways across the inner harbor, which rather 
recalled St. Petersburgh to my recollection — the newly-erected 
granite obelisk on a neighboring height, which certainly had no 
affinity with St. Petersburgh, as it was to mark the spot, sacred 
to an American, of the battle of Bunker’s Hill—the old elm 
tree at the suburban university of Cambridge, beneath which 
Washington drew his sword in order to take command of the 
national army — the shaded walks and glades of Mount Auburn, 
the beautiful cemetery of Boston, to which none that we yet 
have can be compared, but which I trust before long our Chad- 
wicks and Paxtons may enable us to imitate, and perhaps to excel. 
These are some of my external recollections of Boston ; but there 
are some fonder still, of the most refined and animated social 
intercourse — of hospitalities which it seemed impossible to ex- 
haust — of friendships which I trust can never be effaced. Boston 
appears to me, certainly, on the whole, the American town in 
which an Englishman of cultivated and literary tastes, or of phi- 
lanthropic pursuits, would feel himself most at home.” pp. 9, 10. 


After giving a short but complimentary sketch of the most 
remarkable men whom he met in society, he describes his 
journey to Niagara, and dwells with warm admiration upon 
the evidence presented all along the line of the railroad from 
Albany to Buffalo, of the marvellous progress which this 
portion of the Empire State has made within a quarter of a 
century. 


“Tam aware that it is not the received opinion, but there is 
something both in the outward aspect of this region and the ge- 
neral state of society accompanying it, which to me seemed emi- 
nently poetical. Whatcan be more striking or stirring, despite 
the occasional rudeness of the forms, than all this enterprise, 
energy, and life welling up in the desert? At the towns of 
Syracuse, of Auburn, and of Rochester, | experienced the sort 
of feeling which takes away one’s breath; the process seemed 
actually going on before one’s eyes, and one hardly knows whether 
to think it as grand as the Iliad, or as quaint as a harlequin farce. 
I will quote the words I wrote down at the time : — 

“¢ The moment is not come for me yet, if it ever should come, 
to make me feel myself warranted in forming speculations upon 
far results, upon guaranties for future endurance and stability ; 
all that I can now do is to look and to marvel at what is before 
my eyes. I do not think | am deficient in relish for antiquity and 
association; | know that | am English, not ina pigheaded adhesion 
to every thing there, but in heart to its last throb. Yet I cannot 
be unmoved or callous to the soarings of Young America, in such 
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legitimate and laudable directions too ; and I feel that it is already 
not the least bright, and may be the most enduring title of my 
country to the homage of mankind, that she has produced such a 
people. May God employ them both for his own high glory!’ 

“Tam bound here in candor to state that I think what I first 
saw in America was, with little exception, the best of its kind; 
such was the society of Boston—such was the energy of pro- 
gress in the western portion of the State of New York.” 

pp- 17, 18. 


From Niagara he passed to the city of New York, of which 
he thus gives his impressions. 


“] thought this, the commercial and fashionable, though not 
the political, capital of the Union, a very brilliant city. ‘To give 
the best idea of it, | should describe it as something of a fusion 
between Liverpool and Paris — crowded quays, long perspectives 
of vessels and masts, bustling streets, gay shops, tall white houses, 
and a clear brilliant sky overhead. ‘There is an absence of solid- 
ity in the general appearance, but in some of the new buildings 
they are successfully availing themselves of their ample resources 
in white marble and granite. At the point of the Battery, where 
the long thoroughfare of Broadway, extending some miles, pushes 
its green fringe into the wide harbor of New York, with its glanc- 
ing waters and graceful shipping, and the limber, long, raking 
masts, which look so different from our own, and the soft ae 
outline of the receding shores; it has a special character an 
beauty of its own. I spent about a month here very pleasantly ; 
the society appeared to me, on the whole, to have a less solid and 
really refined character than that of Boston, but there is more of 
animation, gayety, and sparkle in the daily life. In point of 
hospitality, neither could outdo the other.” pp. 27, 28. 

Continuing southward, he gives sketches of Philadelphia, ; 
Baltimore, and Washington, presenting in a few brief phrases 
the prominent features of each. He expresses his opinions 
regarding slavery with a manly and temperate frankness, 
which would probably not quite please the zealous opponents, 
or the zealous defenders, of the institution, and which may 
therefore be supposed to be rational and just. We find brief 
notices of the principal public men whom the lecturer saw at 
Washington, giving to each full measure of —. Many 
comparisons have been made between the Halls of Con- 
gress and the House of Commons, in regard to the decorum, 
and good order of their proceedings. The Earl says the 
Commons are most noisy from their habits of cheering and 
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coughing, while the Representatives at Washington are most 
disorderly in speaking several at a time, and evincing a 
contemptuous disregard for the decisions of their speaker, 
Passing through Virginia and North Carolina to Charleston, 
he is much struck with the tokens of exhaustion and desertion 
left upon the region by slavery, and says, “In point of neat- 
ness, cleanliness, and order, the slave-holding States appeared 
to stand in about the same relation to the free, as Ireland 
does to England.” Yet, in describing Charleston, he remarks 
with great good humor, — 


“Tam bound to say that I spent my time there very pleasantly ; 
there was much gayety and unbounded hospitality. | have made 
no disguise of what my opinions upon slavery were, are, and 
ever must be; but it would be uncandid to deny that the planter 
in the Southern States has much more in his manner and mode 
of intercourse that resembles the English country gentleman than 
any other class of his countrymen; he is more easy, companion- 
able, fond of country life, and out-of-door pursuits.” pp. 51, 52. 

After passing a few days amid the tropical luxuriance of 
Cuba, he went to New Orleans, of which the good he can 
say is chiefly confined to the St. Charles Hotel; and then 
traversed the western States in various directions, giving the 
palm on the whole to Ohio and Cincinnati, as the place he 
should choose for his home if he were going to fix his abode 
in this part of the Union. He then sums up his feelings and 
opinions in relation to the whole country. 

The feature which strikes him as most obvious and most 
enviable in our social state is the almost entire absence of 
poverty, and the “ gushing abundance ” which characterizes 
the land. Then he speaks of the wonderful rapidity of 
growth, and the industrial progress that so rapidly changes a 
region of forest into one of cultivated fields and populous 
cities ; of the splendor and cleanliness of our hotels, and the 
rapidity and ease with which we can traverse the country in 
every direction. He thinks we devote ourselves too much to 
money-getting, yet acknowledges that he found circles that 
could liardly be surpassed in the old world in refinement and 
cultivation. He says he traversed almost the whole extent 
of the Union without meeting a single instance either of ser- 
vility or rudeness, meaning by the latter term intentional 
incivility. It is pleasant to find one who may be supposed 
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qualified to judge of such matters making this marked dis- 
tinction; because it has been too much the fashion among 
our foreign guests, to censure mistakes arising from ignorance 
of conventional form, as though they were the result of vulgar 
and intentional discourtesy. 

While admiring the systems of popular education, the 
towns bristling with churches, and the scrupulous observance 
of the Sabbath in the eastern and northern States, he is 
shocked by the licentiousness and profanity, such as he had 
never elsewhere known, which characterize manners and habits 
in the valley of the Mississippi. In our politics, he acknow- 
ledges we carry on the perpetually recurring elections without 
the riotous turbulence and overt bribery by which they are 
too often disgraced in his own country ; but he speaks in 
the strongest terms of well-merited reprehension of the pro- 
scription carried by the new rulers, at each change of 
administration, into every department of the public service, 
“from the minister at a great foreign court, to the post- 
master of some half-barbarous outpost, —thus tending to 
render those whose functions ought to withdraw them the 
most completely from party influences the most unscrupulous 
partisans ;” and he thinks through universal suffrage we have 
failed to secure the most commanding ability, or the most 
signal merit, for the highest offices of the state. Slavery he 
esteeims our capital danger, our mortal plague-spot ; but can- 
didly acknowledges the difficulties that lie in the way of its 
removal. Finally, he remarks, — 


“ Whatever may be the issue of the future destinies assigned 
to the great American Republic, it is impossible to have contem- 
lated her extent, her resources, the race that has mainly peopled 
mn the institutions she has derived or originated, the liberty which 
has been their life-blood, the industry which has been their off- 
spring, and the free gospel which has been published on her wide 
plains and wafted by her thousand streams, without nourishing 
the belief and the hope, that it is reserved for her to do much, 
in the coming generations, for the good of man and the glory of 
God.” p. 85. 

The volume of the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley is as 
little like that of the Earl of Carlisle as possible. Superficial, 
careless, and good-natured, assuming to be only the “ gossip 
of travel,” avoiding any notice of topics of exciting interest 
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in relation to our institutions or manners, she skims over the 
United States, Mexico, Havana, Panama, etc., finding the 
Yankee everywhere, and always praising him ; lingering with 
the joy of a bird over all that is beautiful in nature, never 
stopping to scold that where nature has done so much, art 
has done so little, and finding everybody obliging and civil, 
because she is so herself. She has given us a volume which 
is a picture of the author quite as much as of the subject, and 
which, if little instructive, is exceedingly entertaining. She 
seems to be one of the boldest and most determined of travel- 
lers, ignoring peril and discomfort, and by her success in all 
her wanderings, proving incontrovertibly that an “ unprotected 
female” may sate her geographical curiosity, even in the 
wildest countries, without let or hinderance. ‘Though super- 
ficial in the philosophy of travel, she is by no means common- 
place in her observations of men and things. She writes in 
a free and easy, rollicking style, such as would hardly be 
thought feminine on this side of the water; but the old 
country allows its daughters more freedom in such matters 
than is given here. She says, that in describing the rapidity 
of our growth, and the wonders we have achieved in subduing 
nature to our will, she is forced to enlarge her vocabulary, by 
using words and phrases that we have invented; and, in 
truth, her style appears to have been inoculated with some 
of the rhetoric of our western States. She seems to be one 
of those who love travelling for its own sake; and we can 
hardly imagine her sitting down contentedly at home, feeling 
that she has seen all of the world that she wished. Evidently 
a nomad by nature, if not by birth, the roving tastes associated 
with the name of Wortley seem to be part and parcel of her 
being ; albeit she bears it by marriage, and not by inheritance. 
The annoyances of travelling seem to make no impression on 
her mind, or if they do, she is careful to conceal it, and takes 
no advantage of the Englishman’s privilege of grumbling. 
To her, every thing is couleur de rose ; and we Yankees could 
hardly have failed to fall in love with ourselves, only from 
reading her description of us, had we not done so long since. 

After some weeks passed in Massachusetts and New York, 
she exclaims : — 


“The more I see of American society, the more I like it. In 
general, I should say, they are a peculiarly sensitive people, and 
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yet very forbearing and not easily offended. They are generally 
accused of being conceited. I can only say, as far as | have 
seen, their candor appears to be far more remarkable than their 
conceit. Indeed, I have perpetually found them volunteer remarks 
on what they consider defects in their manners and customs, with 
the greatest possible good-humor and ingenuousness. Nay, ! have 
sometimes, in common honesty, found myself compelled to take 
their part against themselves. In travelling, their courtesy, their 
good-temper, their obligingness, their utter unselfishness are be- 
yond all praise.” p. 72. 

Again, towards the close of her journey, after seeing him 
in every position from Boston to Panama, she says, — 


“ But such is the American: while he will affront with the 
utmost carelessness all kinds of hardships, dangers, and privations, 
and display under the most appalling circumstances the firmest 
presence of mind—as if, like Nelson in his boyhood, ‘he had 
never seen fear,’ and could not understand what it meant — his 
noble feelings will thrill at a tale of the sorrow of others, and 
his heroism fails him when some aflecting incident appeals to his 
unselfish and generous sympathies. If the true hero-nature lives 
anywhere it is in the American: if the age of chivalry is not 
past — though Burke declared it was, in the Old World of Europe 
— if, in short, chivalry still exists on earth, it is in the great and 
mighty West. I think I see a satirical smile on the reader’s lips, 
although so many thousands of miles divide us; and | know if I 
were in a London drawing-room, what a chorus would be raised 
of ‘dollars and cents!’ &c., but | boldly write what I most 
conscientiously believe : and how absurd it is to keep harping on 
one fault, (and it really seems almost their only one,) as if either 
a nation or an individual could be absolutely perfect!” p. 312. 


We pause in wonder. This from a countrywoman of Hall, 
Trollope, and Hamilton! Have we been cruelly misrepre- 
sented by former writers, or have their castigations changed 
us from all that is coarse and degrading to all that is refined 
and chivalrous? Lest our vanity should be too much excited, 
we turn to a description given of a Yankee not long ago by 
M. Marmier : — 


“ Picture to yourself, if you please, a lean figure with bony 
wrists, feet of dimensions that would forever tarnish the scutcheon 
of a gentleman, a hat stuck upon the back of the head ; straight 
hair; a cheek swollen, not by an accidental cold, but from morn- 
ing till night by a lump of tobacco; lips stained yellow by the 
juice of the same plant; a black coat with narrow skirts, a tum- 
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bled shirt, the gloves of a gensdarme, trousers in harmony with 
the rest of the equipment, and you will have before you the 
exact portrait of a thorough-bred Yankee.” 

A countrywoman of this writer, Madame de Merlin, fur- 
nishes us with the following sketch of a New York theatrical 
audience : — 

“ The enthusiasm was immense ; I thought myself at Rome, 
and had difficulty in recognizing the nation that talks by measure 
and walks by springs. But soon these men, with hat on head 
and coat off, lying down upon their seats, and who, after placing 
their heavy nailed shoes on the ground, carelessly seated their 
woollen-stockened feet on the back of their neighbors’ chairs, 
reminded me that I was in the United States.” 


These extracts are taken almost at random from many 
passages like them, which characterize the work of each of 
these two representatives of la belle France. Which pic- 
ture shall we accept as the true portrait? Accounts so 
contradictory can be harmonized only by the recollection of 
scenes we have witnessed in hotels and steamboats, where 
assumption, or ill-bred demands for service, are not infre- 
quently met by insult or total neglect. A Yankee is very 
apt to give as he receives, and a well-bred traveller will very 
rarely meet with incivility. All persons are not Chester- 
fields here, any more than in other countries ; but we utterly 
repudiate the idea, that to be an American is to be not a gen- 
tleman. We stand by the Lady Emmeline, in preference to 
all the French men or women in the world. 

It is somewhat difficult to follow this lively writer through 
her wanderings, so as to give a correct idea of her book. 
The part of it which relates to the United States is much 
less interesting than that in which she describes places less 
familiar to us. As our newspapers so abound in letters from 
all parts of the Union, descriptive of almost every corner of 
its wide domain, as well as of our public men, there is little 
chance for presenting passages of mere description which 
will have much novelty or interest. Two or three short 
extracts will suffice to show the rather peculiar style adopted 
by her ladyship, and the kind of humor in which she in- 
dulges. She thus utters her feelings on coming out of the 
Mammoth Cave. 

“As to the cave altogether, it is magnificent — that is, what 
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we saw of it; for many parts of it we did not see at all, which 
are already explored, and it is said people may go on exploring 
for three hundred miles or more; I should be sorry to try the 
experiment. After this under-ground jaunt—after this sort of 
temporary burial, | think one almost requires a dozen or so of 
balloon-ascensions to restore the equilibrium of one’s feelings, and 
take away the subterraneousness of one’s sensations, and ungro- 
velize one’s self;—in short, to carry off a little of the supera- 
bundant earthliness that one feels has been acquired by walking 
below ground, where should be nothing but graves and gas- 
pipes, and cellars and worms, and Guy Fawkeses, and sorcerers, 
and mummies, and trains of gunpowder, and fossil ichthyosau- 
ruses. 

* Stalactites and stalagmites are beautiful and interesting, but 
they seem to me to have a sort of magnetism of petrifaction about 
them, and to inoculate one with ossification. Glad was | when 
we wended our way from these mighty vaults, with their imitation 
stars and hobgoblin roses; we had to pass again by the same 
great hall by which we entered, under the living leathern canopy 
of the imminent bats, which almost grazed or stuck to our much- 
enduring bonnets as we passed —so low was the roof in some 
places.” p. 97. 


A little further on she says, — 


“ We are going to try and see a prairie. The Looking-glass 
Prairie, I fear, is too far off to attempt to go to in this cold, bleak, 
unpropitious weather; and | am much afraid there is none near 
enough ; for civilization hereabouts walks with no mincing, grace- 
ful, dancing-master-like steps, but great, seven-league boots, and 
sprawling, earth-shaking strides, and goes swinging aléng at such 
a pace that it is all the horizon can do to get out of her way in 
time, and if once she caught it napping, it might go very hard 
with it. 

“1 shall not try to embark on the great Grass Sea to-day ; be- 
sides, from what I hear of the extent to which inclosing has been 
carried on this year, I doubt much if even the Looking-Glass 
Prairie has escaped being framed in, and broken up into small 
pieces.” p. 111. 

Her description of the Mississippi is really fine and very 
just. 

“Tam now at New Orleans. We have had a most successful 
and enchanting tour, and our late voyage I found extremely inter- 
esting. 

“| have been most agreeably disappointed with the Mississippi, 
which has, in general, the reputation of being monotonous and 
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wearisome from its usually flat banks, and long lines of almost 
interminable, dense, unvarying forests. 1 am, on the contrary, 
quite delighted with it, and watched and gazed on it, day after 
day and hour after hour, with ever newly-kindling interest and 
admiration. These very forests themselves were to me sources 
of ever fresh wonder ; and the mighty current of that marvellous 
river, sweeping on like the flow of unpausing Time, carrying 
all before it, I thought sublimity itself. 

“ That the banks are flat for hundreds and hundreds of miles, 
I own ; but those forests are so grand, so boundless — the breadth 
of that astounding river is so imposing— its bends and curves so 
glorious and beautiful — that I could not find it at all monotonous. 
And then its islands, creeks, bays, branches, and reaches, are so 
numerous and interesting, and its many magnificent tributaries 
are so diversified and so splendid, that it did not seem to me in the 
least degree wearisome or dull. 

** Besides these, there is the busy hum of life at various places 
on the shores. The landing-places, wharves, the plantations, 
(toward the south,) the rising and risen villages and towns, the 
scattered huts of the wood-cutters, the long rows of slaves’ habi- 
tations, (called ‘ quarters,’) and all the openings — the clearings 
in the old mighty woods, where the settlers’ cottages are cheer- 
fully sending up their blue smoke to the sky, the germs, proba- 
bly, of future mighty cities — and then those innumerable flat- 
boats and rafts with small hamlets of houses on them, some 
wearing the look of a little nautical village, and ail kinds of 
strange craft, from the roughest and rudest, that almost look as if 
the ‘ snags’ and ‘sawyers’ had determined to join company, 
and had linked themselves by some natural process together — 
to the magnificent steamer * Autocrat ’— one of those ‘ floating 
steam-palaces,’ which look really like some of the wondrous 
fleeting creations one sees every now and then in the clouds. 
This * Autocrat,’ they say, is the largest steamer on the Missis- 
sippi, and is about four hundred feet long, and gorgeous as an 
enchanted castle inside. The one we came in to this place was 
nearly that length, and decorated with costly magnificence. And 
then there are the poor trees, twisting and twirling, and tossing 
about in the rapid stream, (sometimes roots uppermost,) which 
form the dreaded ‘ snags’ and ‘ sawyers’ of the Mississippi voy- 
agers ; and the countless flights of birds that frequently make the 
air alive with their myriads of hurrying wings, sometimes look- 
ing like the moving folds of gigantic serpents. 

* How, then, can these stirring and wondrous scenes be insipid ? 
They are certainly not; and | think any one who can find it 
monotonous and tiresome, (unless they had pictured to themselves 
a totally different scene, and expected a sort of exaggerated 
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Rhine, or magnified blue Guadalquivir,) must be somewhat de- 
void of heart, mind, and imagination, and especially the first 
time that one steams down it. can imagine it might become a 
little tedious, a little wearisome or so, the one-and-twentieth 
voyage or thereabouts ; but the first time! 1 cannot comprehend 
it. No! the first time it is all change, wonder, novelty, matter 
for speculation and food for reflection, an object of ceaseless 
interest, and of ever-recurring astonishment and admiration. We 
saw it under a vast variety of aspects and change of climate, and 
even seasons; and often did its whole appearance scem altered. 
The captain of one of the steamboats observed to me, the other day, 
that after long years spent in navigating that wondrous river, he 
could truly say he ‘ had never seen it in any two voyages alike.’ 
There are so many different ‘ stages’ of water — the banks are 
so perpetually changing, the sand-bars are so incessantly shifting 
their position, besides other alterations, that | could indeed readily 
believe him. 

**] have seen it up in the northwest, amid snow, hail, ice, rain, 
and clouds, and storm, and in the burning sunshine of the south, 
and under its clear and unshadowed skies, by night and by day, 
in the gale and in the calm, flowing through its almost intermi- 
nable mighty wilderness of forest in solitary grandeur, or watering 
a thousand teeming plantations with its turbid swelling waves, 
receiving its splendid tributaries, (the Ohio, Arkansas river, &c.) 
as if they were so many dew-drops, and sweeping on as if with a 
magnificent unconcern and disdainful indifference, apparently 
wholly unaltered and unaffected by these immense and majestic 
accessories to its might and greatness. 

“The breadth of this ever-broad river is scarcely visibly 
changed, though the depth is of course very often greatly in- 
creased, as stream after stream rolls into its great waters. In 
the very absence of change here, is there not something sub- 
lime? In every way it is unlike every other river | ever saw, 
and appears to be a sort of molten flowing world in itself.” pp. 
113-115. 

She thus pours forth her admiration for our people and 
country, after having surveyed the wonderful wealth of nature 
in the valley of the Father of Waters. 

“One cannot but think what a wonderful place this same 
New Orleans will probably become in the future. It is caleu- 
lated that the Great Valley of the Mississippi, now only contain- 
ing, comparatively speaking, a mere handful of inhabitants, 
could easily sustain and comfortably accommodate one hundred 
and fifty millions of people. Now the population is about ten 
millions. What a future! what a country! and what a noble * 
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people, to work out its grand destiny, and to fill up magnificently 
the magnificent designs of Nature. It is all petty malice and 
jealousy which make people talk of their exaggerated expres- 
sions and ideas. A man must have imagination indeed, must 
out-Shakspeare Shakspeare, the myriad-minded, and the very 
lord of imagination, to deal in hyperbolical extravagance here. 
What would be exaggeration in other countries is here the sim- 
lest moderation, and in all probability lags behind the reality. 

he fact is, they feel their destiny, and their country’s destiny, 
and they would be stocks and stones if they did not; and if, in 
England, we are disposed to think they ‘ greatly daring’ talk, - 
we should remember a little what a prospect lies before them. 
Nature, their present, their future — all is in such an exaggerated 
mood here, all on such a stupendous scale! For them to have 
little views, and entertain trifling projects, or hold petty opinions, 
with regard to their mighty country’s advancement and progress, 
would be as absurd as to see a party of giants in go-carts or in 
pinafores, and playing at ‘Tom Thumb’ and ‘Goody Two 
Shoes.’” pp. 127, 128. 

Her tour in Mexico is very interesting, though we think 
somewhat disfigured, by the half wild descriptions she gives 
of some of the rites of the ancient Mexicans. Things hor- 
rible seem, almost always, to present a ludicrous side to her 
imagination, and she generally speaks of them in a manner 
which is hardly within the limits of good taste. Setting this 
aside, her descriptions of every thing beautiful in nature, or 
picturesque in habits and costume, are vivid and often bril- 
liant. The descent from Perote to Xalapa is, perhaps, as fine 
a specimen of her powers in this way as any we can select. 


“ Our descent was not at all a precipitous one at first; but 
after a time we journeyed along quite on the extreme brink and 
edge of the mountains, so that by leaning far out of the carriage, 
one could catch the sublimest views conceivable of all that inter- 
vened between their towering summits and the sea. The high 
mountain chain to the north of the pass turns eastward, and is 
continued on to the Gulf of Mexico, in parallel lines of ridges, on 
the heights of which the traveller’s eye looks down; and that 
eye might also see confusedly, beautiful, wild, and solitary dells 
among the hills, and the sombre black region of lava and dwarfed 
and ragged pines, that he is leaving, and wilderness after wilder- 
ness of beauty that he is approaching nearer and nearer to; and 
from the crest of some of the hills looking to the south, the 
awful majesty of the Mountain of the Star, (Orizaba,) its daz- 
zling brow crowned with unchangeable resplendence, till it 
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seemed to have a brighter daylight of its own. Let him look 
behind him, and see the white frost like a faint sprinkling from 
the snows of the Coflre, blanching the funereal foliage of the 
solemn branches of pine and the beds of gloomy lava; and let 
him look before him and mark the groves of oranges, the corn- 
fields, the gardens of roses, and the palm— daughter of the sun 
—and thrice ten thousand flowering and blooming trees!— 
There \aughs a leaping brook, lustrous, fresh, and clear, as if all 
the roses had shed all their diamond dews to form its fairy stream, 
and it rolled, tinted and blushing with their reflections. And here 
a forest of labyrinthine bowers makes a warm and glowing dark- 
ness of flower-shadows, — zones after zones, regions after regions, 
expanse after expanse, are stretching at his feet. 

** Not the world, but many worlds, seem to be outspread in 
boundless magnificence before us, for it is so seldom you think 
of the single earth, mingling in one transcendent unity — one 
conjuncticn of almost antagonizing elements and properties, all 
the diversities, all the conflicting extremes it possesses, that when 
you behold them thus displayed in one overpowering consummate 
burst of triumph, and in the most stupendous and imposing 
array, you seem entering on a new state of existence, on a fresh 
stage of being, and can hardly believe that these wonders, 
crowded, heaped, precipitated, and concentrated — (each separate 
beauty, each different display of grandeur, gaining so much by 
such juxtaposition — such surprising contrast, that each seems 
far more beautiful, and far more majestic) — can indeed be the 
same to which the eye, or the tutored thought, or the imagina- 
tion has been accustomed. These varieties, so accumulated and 
agglomerated, seem to be new varieties ; this creation, with all 
its choicest and selectest wonders and glories, so combined and 
united to each other, seems a vision of many creations, and the 
boundary — which, however, seems no boundary to all this gor- 
geous magnificence, but only a continuation, along which the 
dreaming, straining eye appears to travel into eternity — is the 
all-glorious, immeasurable ocean ! 

* With such a spectacle spread out before him does the tra- 
veller dash downward—only too fast—to beautiful Xalapa. 
Spring and summer seem flying on wings of the rainbow and 
the rose to greet him ; and every odoriferously-breathing zephyr 
is an avant-courier of the floral delights that await him. Miles 
before you are whirled into the bowery, flowery, country-like 
town of Xalapa, you rejoice in the far-floating odors of its crowd- 
ing orange groves; and what a scene enchants you : — Fields of 
living emerald and chrysoprase ; woods bathed in the beauty of 
myriads of blossoms (the starry orange bowers emulating the 
snows of glittering Orizaba); lovely slopes, the most graceful, 
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icturesque hollows ; and, built on the smiling brows of sunny 
hills, lordly-looking haciendas, with their white walls sparkling 
like spotless alabaster ; and tangled mazes of vernal delights, and 
startling phenomena of vegetation; such as stems that seem 
bearing all the flowers of one zone together, so crossed and 
mingled are the blossomy treasures — (indeed in some places it 
seemed like solid masses of blooms.) And what fairy glens 
and gorges, and glittering hamlets, and sequestered homes, and 
half-ruined convents glimmering through many-colored thickets, 
and vailing streamers of a thousand-tendrilled blossoming vines ; 
and tortuous paths, and silvery winding rills, and soft acclivities, 
seemingly intersecting and as it were overlapping each other, as 
if to conceal some more precious treasures of mystic beauty — 
if that were possible! And in some parts, afar off, something 
that almost looks like a pageant of gorgeous sunset clouds fallen 
to earth, and melting in multitudinous splendor— it is but a 
variegated heap of the all but endless growths of Nature in these 
regions, billowing over some rising grounds, swelling with softest 
undulations, while the whole resounds with the joyous notes of 
singing birds.” pp. 241-243. 

The graceful gayeties, the luxurious, flower-embowered 
mode of life at the Havana, find in Lady Wortley one who 
can adequately appreciate and feelingly describe them. 
The reader's fancy is thronged with images of beautiful 
women, crowned with flowers and clad in “ diaphanous, 
dreamy ” gossamer robes, spun by Arachne and colored by 
Iris, with fans fluttering like the wings of sy|phides, reclining 
in gayly painted, open carriages, while, as they roll along 
through the streets the gallant cavaliers exclaim, “How 
beautiful!’’ and the lady bows her stag-like head, and 
graciously replies, Gracias cabellero. The streets are 
crowded with such carriages, double rows of trees on either 
side filling the air with the odors of their blossoms, fountains 
falling in copious showers into sculptured marble basins, 
military bands enlivening the scene with their barmonies, and 
all fanned by the soft breezes of a tropical sea. To read of 
such scenes, while we are writhing under the rigors of a 
northern winter, is enough to make one forswear home and 
hearth, air-tight stove and all, and rush away to the lands 
of perpetual warmth and flowers. 

Moved by a desire to behold the waters of the Pacific, our 
adventurous traveller takes passage on board the Georgia, 
proceeds to Chagres, and crosses the Isthmus in the usual 
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way, — that is, by boating to Gorgona, and by mules thence to 
Panama. From her description of the route, one would sup- 
pose it to be a passage through paradise, rather than the 
difficult and dangerous way it has appeared to most travel- 
lers.. The annoyances of the journey do peep out occa- 
sionally, in parenthesis, as it were; but her perceptions are 
so occupied by luxuriant trees, brilliant skies, butterflies, and 
flowers, that she has no eyes for rough roads, no fears for 
robbers, no skin for insects, and no muscles for fatigue. We 
give one fragment from this journey. 


“We soon plunged again into the giant woods. And here I 
wish | could convey to the reader the faintest idea of their 
astonishing beauty, and of their peculiar characteristics; so gi- 
gantic, yet so wondrously delicate in detail ; vast, colossal bowers 
hanging over other bowers festooned and twining together in 
twenty thousand wild romantic shapes, and with that gossamer 
net-work of light creepers flaunting here and quivering there, as 
if the rainbow spray of myriads of fountains had suddenly been 
arrested and hardened by magic into permanent forms. Then 
such trees! studies in themselves ; some like vast columns of 
burnished silver, with the most smooth, brilliantly white bark you 
can imagine, and a dome-like top of magnificent foliage ; others 
with glorious leaves, like great green stars, or rather three quar- 
ters of a star, shining like sculptured emeralds ; then a majestic 
kind of wild cotton tree, (the silk cotton, I think,) with its beauti- 
ful product, hanging like feathery snow from it.” p. 308. 


Having arrived at Panama, she is taken ill with hay- 
asthma, and to cure it, runs down the coast as far as Lima; 
fearing, while thus unwell, to expose herself to the effects of 
the luxuriant vegetation of the Isthmus. She finds much to 
admire in this once favorite capital of the Spanish conquer- 
ors, though its former splendors are declining into ruin. 
After spending a few weeks there, she returns to Panama, 
and recrosses the Isthmus at the commencement of the rainy 
season. For the first time during all her wanderings in 
America, she now confesses herself so far overcome by 
physical discomfort, that she can no longer forget all else in 
her enjoyment of tropical scenery ; and surely an exposure 
to the elements at such a time must be enough to tax the 
patience of the most enthusiastic lover of nature. Had she 
not complained here, she might have been accused of affec- 
tation. Half drowned, she reached Chagres at the end of 
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two days, and immediately crossed to Jamaica, where she 
takes leave of us without giving any description of that 
island. 

In bidding her adieu, we w'll only add, that if writers on 
both sides the Atlantic won!d exhibit half as much good 
feeling as is shown in these volumes, there would soon be an 
end of the mutual jealousy «ad dislike that still govern the 
feelings of too many perscus, both in England and the 


United States. 


Arr. X.— Lectures on Political Economy. By Francis 
Wittiam Newman, formerly Fellow of Baliol College, 
Oxford. London: John Chapman. 1851. 12mo. pp. 


342. 


Tuese lectures were delivered, little more than a year ago, 
at the Ladies College in Bedford Square, London, The 
author of them is, we believe, a younzer brother of the cele- 
brated Mr. Newman, who was one of the leaders of the 
Traciarian movement at Oxford, and who has recently shown 
his fearlessness and consistency, if not his wisdom, by recon- 
ciling himself entirely to the Rom‘:.: Church, and becoming 
one of its most ardent priests and advocates. Mr. F. W. 
Newman is quite as remarkable a man as his elder brother, 
and is likely to accept at last the seme anodyne for his reli- 
gious scruples and perplexities, t,ough he will approach 
Rome from the opposite direction. At present, his restless 
spirit occupies that platform of transcendental or spiritual 
unbelief, which experience has shown to be only a stage of 
transition to implicit faith in the doctrines and pretensions of 
Romanism. He who is overwhe!med with doubts can find 
repose and freedom from anxiety only by acquiescing in the 
claims of a church which pretends to be infallible ; and if he 
is sincere, if he is really troubled by the confused spectres of 
superstition and infidelity which his heated fancy and unhinged 
reason have grouped around him, this soothing shade he is 
sure to find at last. The road may be a Jong and devious 
one, but it terminates at St. Peter’s. The writings of the 
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younger Newman thus far are only a painful record of his 
struggles with himself, — of his attempt to sift the doubts out 
of his own mind by sifting every thing positive out of Christ- 
ianity, and resolving religion itself into an undefined aspiration 
and aimyth. ‘Their very titles are significant : — “ Phases of 
Faith, or Passages from the History of my Creed; ” and 
“The Soul, ber Sorrows and her Aspirations, — an Essay 
towards a Natural History of the Soul, as the Basis of 'Theo- 
logy.” They indicate the extent of his wanderings, — that 
his faith or skepticism has already passed through many 
stages, — and that he has, as yet, wholly failed in his attempt 
to do without any external aid, to give up all help from 
revelation, and to found a religion only upon the indistinct, 
spontaneous promptings of his own feverish understanding. 
His “ History of the Hebrew Monarchy” we have never 
seen ; but its character may be inferred from the remark of a 
very friendly critic, that “the author has not the common 
superstitious reverence for the Bible.” All his works are 
written with ability and earnestness enough to command 
attention and insure sympathy. But the interest which they 
inspire is altogether personal, like that of an autobiography ; 
they contain nothing tangible or definite, in the way either of 
argument or exposition. 

We are not surprised to find an author of this description 
lecturing to an audience of women; his own mind appears 
essentially feminine, in the predominance of the sensibilities 
and the imagination over the reason and the judgment. But 
it is somewhat remarkable that he should select for his topic 
the most practical of all the sciences, and one which requires 
for its successful elucidation the largest acquaintance with the 
course of trade and the active employments of life. Perhaps 
Mr. Newman sought the aid of political economy as an alter- 
ative, —a medicine which should restore the healthy tone of 
his mind by immersing it in the details of commerce and 
legislation, in the dry calculations of profit and loss, supply 
and demand. There would be reason in such a proceeding, 
We could confidently recommend to some of our own tran- 
scendental friends a course of tonies, which should begin” by 
the vigorous study of Ricardo on the Bullion Report and De 
Quincey’s Logic of Political Economy. 

It is more likely; however, that Mr. Newman’s interest in 
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the theme arises from its bearing upon the great problem of 
the social condition of England and Ireland, —a subject of 
painful interest, which forces itself upon the attention of every 
thinking man in the United Kingdom. The fearful inequality 
in the distribution of wealth in that country, where millions 
of the common people are lingering hopelessly on the very 
brink of starvation, while the colossal fortunes of a few give 
to the state a factitious aspect of splendor and prosperity, 
constitutes an evil which seems as irremediable as it is intole- 
rable. It is natural, that the sympathies of a kind-hearted 
man should be excited by the widely spread and constantly 
increasing misery which he must contemplate, as soon as he 
examines the subject, and begins to take the measure of the 
destitution and woe which surround him. It is yet more 
natural, that he should become impatient of the dogmatism 
and narrowness of view which characterize the leading doc- 
tors of the science of political economy in England, who 
jabber about their theories of free trade, wages, population, 
and rent, but can draw no conclusions from them, applicable 
to the present crisis, except the doctrine of the fatalist, — that 
the misery of the bulk of the population is incurable, that it 
exists by the will of God rather than the fault of man, and, 
therefore, our only course is to leave the dénowement to time 
and Providence. The sole cause of the evil, according to 
them, is that the earth is over peopled ; consequently, as they 
admit it is absurd to expect that individual sufferers will 
exercise moral restraint enough not to burden the community 
with more children, — nay, as it is certain that misery only 
makes men reckless, and causes the population to increase all 
the faster, — war, pestilence, famine, and emigration are the 
only remedies or alleviations of which the case admits. 

Mr. Newman revolts from this conclusion, as every man 
must do whose heart is in the right place, if he be not a 
thoroughly trained disciple of Malthus and McCulloch. But 
he is not very successful in proposing a theory of his own, or 
in showing the fallacy in the reasoning of his opponents. 
Apparently he has but a superficial knowledge of economical 
sciehce, and has hastily assumed the office of lecturing upon 
a subject which has but little connection with the studies to 
which his life has been devoted. But we honor him for his 
sympathy with the suffering classes of Great Britain and 
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Ireland, for his strenuous dissent from the doctrine that their 
suffering is inevitable, and for his manliness in daring to ques- 
tion the right of the landholders to inflict such an amount of 
misery upon their fellow beings, under the pretence that they 
are only exercising the sacred rights of property. As might 
be expected from the character of his theological speculations, 
Mr. Newman is a radical in political economy. He shrinks 
from no conclusion which is commended to him by the 
benevolence of his feelings, however shocking it may be to 
the prejudices of his countrymen, and however unable he 
may be to justify it to the understanding of his readers. 
Thus, considering the feudal origin of all landed property 
in England, —that all the land was admitted to belong 
originally to the State, the immediate vassals of the crown, 
or the tenants in capite, holding it only on condition of ren- 
dering certain services and payments that may be considered 
as rent, which feudal burdens they subsequently shook off, 
artfully causing them to be exchanged for an excise on beer, 
— he boldly denies that the landholder, at the present day, 
has so absolute a title to his estate, as to justify him in 
driving all the tenantry away from it to starve or to emigrate, 
while the land itself is converted into sheepwalks, and thereby 
the total stock of food in the kingdom is diminished to the 
full extent of “the clearing.” ‘This view certainly appears 
a plausible one, when we remember that the dispossessed 
tenantry were originally the vassals of the great landholder in 
the same manner, and on the same terms, upon which the 
latter was a vassal of the crown,— both being still called 
tenants in the language of the law; but that the inferior 
tenants, far from being able to commute their feudal burdens 
into a tax bearing on a different class of the population, have 
not been able to retain their lands even on condition of pay- 
ing the full original rent for them. They have subsided into 
the class of tenants at will, ground down by rackrents for a 
century or two, and at last expelled from the land altogether, 
to find their subsistence where they may. In view of the 
present relations between the English peasant and his em- 
ployer, it is certainly a meaning fact, that the former origin- 
ally held his cottage and garden on the same tenure by 
which the latter held his estate. It is also true, that in most 
countries on the Continent, where the feudal system existed 
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during the Middle Ages, the final abolition of that system 
redounded as much to the benefit of the peasantry as of the 
great landholders; both received an indefeasible title to the 
lands which they respectively occupied, on condition of pay- 
ing a perpetual rent for them, or of giving a fixed sum in 
commutation of all future payments, and then holding the 
land in absolute property. 


“ As far as | am aware, to eject the population in mass is a 
very modern enormity. We think of it as peculiarly Irish; yet, 
nowhere, perhaps was it done more boldly, more causelessly, and 
more heartlessly, than from the Sutherland estates of Northern 
Scotland early in this century. Between the years 1811 and 
1820, 15,000 persons were driven off the lands of the Marchioness 
of Stafford alone ; all their villages were pulled down or burnt, 
and their fields turned into pasturage. A like process was carried 
on about the same time by seven or eight neighboring lords. The 
human inhabitants were thus ejected, in order that sheep might 
take their place ; because some one had persuaded these great 
landholders that sheep would pay better than human beings! 

* ‘This is truly monstrous. It is probable that nothing so shock- 
ing could have been done, but for a juggling plea concerning the 
claims of Political Economy. It is defined as the science of 
Wealth: rightly. It will not confound itself with Politics: right 
again. It cannot undertake to define what things are, and what 
are not, private property: it assumes that Political Law regards 
the landlord as the landowner, and justifies him in emptying his 
estates at pleasure. Well: if so, it follows that the rules of mere 
Economy are no suflicient guide to the conduct of a moral being. 
If Statesmen, Parliaments, or Courts of Law have neglected to 
define and establish the rights of those who dwell on and cultivate 
the soil, the landlord cannot plead that neglect to justify his wrong. 
Grant that, as an Economist, I have no right to ask whether land 
is or is not private property ; yet, as a politician or as a moralist, 
I may see that no lord of Sutherland ever could have morally, or 
ever onght to have legally, a greater right over his estates than 
the King or Queen had, to whom his ancestor originally did 
homage for them. A baron, in his highest plenitude of power, 
has rather less right over the soil, than the King from whom he 
derived his right: and a king of England might as well claim to 
drive all his subjects into the sea, as a baron to empty his estates. 
We read how William the Conqueror burnt villages and ejected 
the people by hundreds, in order to make a hunting ground for 
himself in the New Forest. ‘This deed, which has been execrated 
by all who relate it, seemed an extreme of tyranny: yet our 
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Courts of Law and our Parliaments allow the same thing to be 
done by smaller tyrants; and the public sits by, and mourns to 
think that people deal so unkindly with that which is their own! 
Here is the fundamental error, the crude and monstrous assump- 
tion, that the land, which God has given to our nation, is or can 
be the private property of any one. It is a usurpation exactly 
similar to that of Slavery. The slavemaster calls himself slave- 
owner, and pleads that he has purchased the slave, and that the 
law has pronounced slaves to be chattels. We reply that the 
law is immoral and unjust, and that no one could sell what was 
not his own; and that no number of immoral sales can destroy 
the rights of man. All this equally applies to land. The land 
was not regarded as private property by our old law ; it is not to 
this day treated by the law on the same footing as movables ; and 
there are many other persons who have rights in a piece of land, 
besides him who gets rent from it. ‘The lord of the manor has 
his dues, but this does not annihilate the claims of others. For 
land is not only a surface that pays rent, but a surface to live 
upon; and the law ought to have cared, and ought still to care, 
for those who need the land for life, as much as for those who 
have inherited or bought a title to certain fruits from it.” 
pp. 131- 133. 

This is bold language to be held at the present day by an 
educated and reflecting Englishman. It has an ill savor of 
agrarianism. Of course, it is wholly inapplicable here in 
America, where the feudal system never existed, and where 
land is consequently parcelled out, and transferred from hand 
to hand, in the same manner as movable property, care being 
merely taken that the record of the transaction shall be more 
complete, so as to obviate future disputes concerning the title. 
The policy of American law favors the distribution of landed 
property, while the policy of English law favors its aggrega- 
tion. We are safe, then, from the operation of one great 
cause of the monstrous inequality of wealth, which is the 
great plague-spot in the social condition of England and Ire- 
land. But there is another tendency of a similar character, — 
the gradual depreciation of wages, — which may produce as 
lamentable consequences in the United States as in Great 
Britain, if a remedy be not applied in time. At present, our 
institutions are preserved, and general content exists among 
the people, because no class in the community finds itself 
doomed to irretrievable penury, and not one individual is 
without the well-grounded hope of improving his condition, 
19* 
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and perhaps of rising even to the highest rank in the social 
scale. But let the rate of wages here be reduced to what 
English economists regard as their natural and necessary 
standard, — that is, to a bare sufficiency for subsistence from 
day to day, —and the class of laborers, who must always form 
the majority in any community, and who, with us, have also 
the control in politics, will not be satisfied without organic 
changes in the laws which will make a wreck at once of our 
political and social system. Our immunity thus far ought 
not to betray us into a blind confidence for the future. A 
few years have produced a marvellous alteration in our pros- 
pects, and the change has not been entirely for our advantage. 
The Atlantic has been bridged by steam, and the ties which 
connect us with Great Britain, and link our commercial and 
social well-being with hers, are strengthening every day. 
Ireland is depopulating itself upon our shores; and already 
the rate of increase from abroad is half as great as that of the 
natural growth of the population at home. The number of 
immigrants now annually landed in our seaports, or brought 
to our inland frontier, exceeds 350,000, though, six years ago, 
it was little over one third of that sum. Should this foreign 
influx continue to increase in so high a ratio, vast as our 
capacities are for employing labor, a few years must cause a 
marked diminution of the rate of wages. In one particular, 
this result is inevitable; we might as well try to dam up the 
Mississippi with bulrushes. as to stop this great westward 
migration of the nations. But we may enlarge the field of 
employment, and increase the number of the applications of 
industry, so that this immense influx shall not produce its full 
effect in depressing the price of labor. 

The fatal year 1847, a year of terrible famine in Ireland, 
and of great distress in several other parts of Europe, first 
turned the tide of emigration with overwhelming force upon 
this country. In some remarks upon the calamitous state of 
Great Britain at that period, we observed that “the fate of 
the Irish and Scotch appears the more terrible, because they 
have starved in the midst of plenty ;” and that ‘the present 
year has witnessed a frightful anomaly, which will long be 
remembered as a disgrace to modern civilization, —a famine 
of which poverty was almost the sole cause.” The census 
of the United Kingdom which was taken last March, besides 
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furnishing indubitable evidence of the’ extent of the calamity 
endured in 1847, has brought to light another startling fact, 
equally unparalleled in the history of the world; —a great 
country, inhabited by a part of the wealthiest and most civil- 
ized nation on the earth, enjoying a mild and equitable 
government, and yet, without the agency of war, pestilence, 
or any sudden paralysis of its industry from external causes, 
actually becoming depopulated from moral causes alone. It 
is difficult to bring home to the consciousness the full extent 
and awful character of this phenomenon. Figures, the accu- 
racy of which cannot be doubted for a moment, furnish com- 
plete evidence of the fact, and give us its precise dimensions ; 
but they lend no aid to the imagination in picturing forth its 
causes and character. Let us first attend to them, however, 
that we may gain precise notions on the subject. 

The population of Ireland in 1841 was 8,175,124; the 
rate of increase for the ten years immediately preceding 
had been only five per cent. But during this period, the 
causes had already begun to operate which, in the succeed- 
ing decade, had so marked an effect in thinning the popula- 
tion. From 1820 to 1830, the rate of increase was fourteen 
per. cent., which is the measure of the decennial growth of 
the population in England and Scotland. There is reason to 
believe that the Irish tend to multiply faster than the Eng- 
lish and the Scotch; that is, that the births among them are 
proportionally more numerous. But we shall be safe in 
taking fourteen per cent. as the natural measure of their 
increase in ten years, if their numbers were not diminished 
by famine or emigration. Adding this proportion to the Irish 
population in 1841, we have 9,319,641 for what their num- 
ber would have been in 1851, if it had not been diminished 
by the two causes just mentioned. But the actual popu- 
lation of Ireland in 1851 was only 6,515,794; that is, 
1,659,330 less than it was ten years before, and nearly three 
millions less than what it should have been, if the natural 
law of increase had not been checked. 

What has become of these three millions of human beings? 
The returns by the Commissioners of the total emigration 
from the United Kingdom for the ten years ending in March, 
1851, show that only 1,741,476 emigrated during this period, 
This includes the drain from England and Scotland also; but 
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it is probable that nearly as many Irish passed over into the 
sister island as would make up for the number of natives who 
left it to go abroad. And yet there remain over a million of the 
Irish to be accounted for, — an immense loss of population to 
be attributed to famine and the diseases which are consequent 
upon extreme misery and want. And the drain still conti- 
nues ; a panic seems to have seized the population of Ireland, 
and they rush to the seaports to embark for any other portion 
of the earth, as if the whole island labored under a curse. 
And who shall say that such an apprehension is unfounded ? 
It is little that all history affords no parallel to such a depo- 
pulation of a great country in a time of profound peace, when 
heaven had not sent one of its awful messengers to scourge 
the people for their sins. What war, what pestilence, what 
single calamity recorded in the annals of the world, has 
counted its victims by millions in the space of ten short 
years? Not even in the track of desolation which such con- 
querors as Genseric, Alaric, and Attila left behind them did 
the corpses lie so thickly together, or so great a consternation 
freeze the hearts of the people. 

Of course, the depopulation is greatest in those portions 
of Iigland where the pressure of famine was most severe. 
In the north and east, Ulster and Leinster were comparatively 
prosperous ; they did not suffer much more than the most 
destitute portions of England and Scotland in the year of 
famine; and in them, we find that the population has not 
diminished more than fifteen or sixteen per cent. But in the 
south and west, in Munster, where the destitution is great, 
amd in Connaught, the sink of Irish misery and degradation, 
the rates are respectively twenty-three and twenty-eight per 
cent. ; that is, one fourth of the people have perished or emi- 
grated. Among the counties, Roscommon is that portion of 
Connaught which lies nearest to Dublin, a great port of 
embarkation, with which it is partly connected by a railroad, 
so that it has great facilities for emigration ; and here, accord-" 
ingly, we find the loss is greatest, amounting to thirty-one 
per cent. In other words, within ten years, (in fact, within 
half that time, for the calamity first reached its crisis in 
1846,) nearly one third of the population have perished by 
fever or starvation, or have emigrated. When speaking of 
the bloodiest, and perhaps the most eventful, battle for the 
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destinies of Europe that was ever fought, — that of Tours, — 
Gibbon remarks, with one of his incredulous sneers, “ the 
monks of Italy could affirm and believe that three hundred 
and fifty, or three hundred and seventy-five, thousand of the 
Mahometans had been crushed by the hammer of Charles.” 
Yet is it certain, that in two short years, a larger number 
than this of the Irish people have actually died of starvation, 
or the diseases incident to want of food and all the other 
necessaries of life; the victims of 1847 alone are seldom 
reckoned at less than three hundred thousand. 

We do not dwell upon these astounding facts merely 
because they afford a spectacle and a problem which may 
well claim the attention of the whole civilized world. They 
have a peculiar meaning and pertinency for us here in the 
United States ; they must affect our future prosperity, whe- 
ther for good or ill, far more even than that of Great Britain. 
It is to our shores, not to those of England and Scotland, 
that this great Irish exodus is directed. ‘These exiles are 
coming to us, mostly in a state of utter destitution, bringing 
with them Irish habits, and Irish willingness to live in squalor 
upon the meanest pittance that will support life. Cheapness 
of provisions is not the attraction that brings them here; at 
this moment, all the common articles of provisions are as 
cheap in Ireland as in the Atlantic States of this Union ; 
many of them are cheaper. Nor is it comparative freedom 
from taxation which they seek ; for the annual amount of 
Irish taxes is only about ten shillings a head, which hardly 
exceeds the burden of government here in America. But 
they come in quest of constant employment and higher 
wages, These are the tangible tokens of our prosperity, the 
causes of the general well-being of our people; and these 
have made the United States a harbor of refuge for the poor 
of the civilized world. If our superiority in these respects 
should be done away, if employment should become dificult 
to be had, and the wages both of rude and skilled labor 
should fall to the English standard, not all the advantages of 
our popular form of government, or of the cheapness of land 
in the far West, would attract a tithe of the body of immigrants 
who now annually throng our shores. 

We come, then, to a question which all must admit to be 
of transcendent importance. Is this immense immigration, in 
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conjunction with other causes, likely to effect a general and 
great depression in the price of labor in the United States? 
Besides the natural rapid growth of our population, an annual 
addition to our numbers of over 300,000 immigrants, all of 
them, except an insignificant fraction, being of the poorest 
class, cannot but produce a marked effect of some kind, even 
if the field for the employment of industry here were widen- 
ing under the most favorable circumstances. Two thirds of 
the exiles are Irish, who have been accustomed to regard six 
shillings ($1.50) a week as liberal wages for the father of a 
family, even when they could get employment only for half 
of the time. If the agriculture and manufactures of this 
country were in a flourishing condition, if their enlargement 
kept pace with the rapid increase of our native population, 
this great addition of such materials to our working power 
could hardly fail to depress the price of labor. 

But they are not flourishing. An alteration of the tariff in 
1846, which was virtually an abandonment of the protective 
principle, has paralyzed the chief branches of manufactures, 
and has brought down the price of breadstuffs and other pro- 
visions to a point which gives the farmer no temptation to 
raise more of them than are necessary for home consumption. 
The inducement or the pretence for this alteration was, that 
as England had just abandoned her corn-law policy, she 
would purchase a much larger amount of our agricultural 
products, if we would allow a free ingress to her manufactures, 
to be given in exchange for them. We might have replied 
that, during those disastrous years of famine, England could 
not avoid purchasing provisions at any rate; and if we would 
not receive full pay for them in her own manufactured goods, 
she would have been obliged to purchase for us, from other 
nations, whatever foreign articles we might require. We did 
receive the benefit of the increased English demand for our 
breadstuffs, in a slightly diminished price of manufactured goods 
in this country ; and we paid for it by the vast diminution of our 
own manufacturing operations. We might have received the 
benefit of it in the diminished price of tea, coffee, silks, and 
tropical products which we must always import, without sur- 
rendering any branch of our national industry in exchange. 
For as foreign trade, in the long run, is always and necessarily 
a barter of articles exported for articles imported, we must reap 
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the advantage of an increased demand for our exports by 
receiving our imports at a lower price. Foreigners cannot 
induce us to take more of their products, except they enlarge 
our demand for them by offering them at a better bargain, 
In this respect, it matters not whether the price of fine cottons 
and broadcloths, or of tea, coffee, and silks, be diminished ; 
for the aggregate amount of the diminution must be the same 
in either case. It must be just enough to pay for the greater 
quantity of our exports which are needed abroad. 

But in another respect, it matters a great deal. If we 
choose to reap the advantage in the price of cottons and 
broadcloths, our own manufactures of those articles must be 
depressed, and either the wages of labor must be lowered, or 
the field for the employment of labor must be contracted. 
Still farther, — if we choose to enlarge our market for British 
manufactures by striking off the duties upon the importation 
of them, England can pay for her increased demand for our 
products without affording us the benefit of a diminution of 
price in any thing; and our own manufactures will be ruined 
into the bargain. Again, if the British increased demand for 
our products be only temporary,—as a consequence of a 
temporary failure of her harvests, and if it therefore ceases 
when her fields again become productive, or the potato rot 
has disappeared, — then, our own industry having been cur- 
tailed, and the country being consequently kept in want of 
an enlarged supply of manufactures from abroad, we must 
pay for that enlarged quantity by furnishing our own products 
to foreigners at a diminished price. 

All these conclusions may be verified by the experience of 
the last five years in this country, which are, indeed, rich in 
instruction. In the year ending in June, 1847, we exported 
provisions and breadstuffs to the amount of sixty-eight mil- 
lions of dollars, the demand being created for this large sup- 
ply by the potato rot in Ireland, and by the partial failure of 
the crops in England. The articles commanded a good price 
also, flour having risen in the course of the year to ten dollars 
a barrel, though it did not long maintain that elevation, To 
favor this increase of the English demand as much as possible, 
the tariff was altered, and the duties on imports were greatly 
diminished. But our exports of provisions and breadstufis 
fell off, the next year, nearly one half, the amount being only 
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thirty-seven millions; and the prices of them were lessened 
nearly in the same proportion, In the year ending in June, 
1850, the amount of these exports was but twenty-six mil- 
lions; and in 1851, it was little over twenty-four millions, 
During these two years, also, the average price of flour in our 
Atlantic seaports has been about five dollars a barrel, a price 
at which the farmers of the West cannot afford to export it at 
all, except for the purpose of relieving a glutted market by a 
sacrifice. The export of another of our great staples, tobacco, 
has fallen off nearly $700,000 since 1850. We shall speak 
hereafter of the effect of the altered tariff on our manufacturing 
establishments. But thus far, it is evident that free trade has 
brought no gain, but a heavy loss, to our agricultural interests. 
Let us see what effect it has had on the sale of British manu- 
factures, 

For the year ending in June, 1846, (before the alteration 
of the tariff.) our imports of the manufactures of wool amounted 
to twelve millions, of cotton to seventeen millions, and of iron 
to eight millions. But in the year ending last June, these 
imports had risen respectively to seventeen millions, twenty 
millions, and sixieen millions, being an addition on the whole 
of forty-three per cent. In order to pay for these extrava- 
gant importations, we have been obliged to sell our agricul- 
tural products at the reduced price just mentioned, and to 
export during the last year twenty-nine millions of California 
gold besides. Our total imports, the last year, amounted 
to two hundred and ten millions, not including five millions 
of specie; in 1846, they were only one hundred and twenty- 
one millions, Our domestic exports, the last year, excluding 
the specie, were but one hundred and seventy-eight millions. 

We can now look at the manner in which our domestic 
manufactures have been affected by the partial abandonment 
of the protective policy. ‘The statisties have been fully col- 
lected only in the case of the iron manufacture in Pennsyl- 
vania. We quote from a summary of the evidence given in 
the Merchants’ Magazine for November last, in which the 
details are given with considerable minuteness, all the iron- 
works in the State being mentioned by name, and an exact his- 
tory of each presented for the last five years. So great are the 
natural capabilities of Pennsylvania for this species of manu- 
facture, that in three counties alone, — Armstrong, Clarion, 
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and Venango, —the number of ironworks was increased, in 
the five years preceding 1847, from twenty-two to sixty-nine, 
or about three hundred and fourteen per cent. But the tariff 
of 1846 brought a disastrous change. 

The whole number of blast furnaces in the State, for the 
production of iron from the ore, is 304; they are capable of 
making 550,000 tons annually. ‘They actually made 389,000 
tons in 1847, before the effects of the new tarilf had begun 
to be sensibly felt. But on the Ist of November, 1850, 
167 of these furnaces, or fifty-six per cent., were out of 
blast ; and the iron made by the remainder was but 198,000 
tons, being a diminution of forty-nine per cent. in three years. 
Fifteen furnaces were sold by the sheriff in the first four 
months of the year; the fires in twenty-three of them were put 
out between the Ist of May and the Ist of November, showing 
a diminution of seven and a half per cent. in six months. 

The whole number of forges and rolling mills, for the con- 
version of cast into wrought iron, is 200, capable of making 
224,000 tons annually. ‘They did make 203,000 tons in 
1847, while in 1849, the product was but 138,000; show- 
ing a diminution of 65,000 tons, or about thirty-three per 
cent. in two years. “In Eastern Pennsylvania, the manufac- 
ture of all descriptions of iron that come in competition with 
the English is extinct, all the markets accessible from the 
sea or the Lakes being entirely supplied with the foreign 
article.” The cost of transportation to less accessible re- 
gions gives the manufacturer in their immediate vicinity a 
small measure of protection ; and thus a little railroad iron is 
still made for the interior. The works in the State are capa- 
ble of producing 64,000 tons of rails annually; in 1849, 
they manufactured less than 19,000 tons, or less than half 
of their actual product two years earlier. To the suggestion 
that these unfortunate results may possibly be attributable to 
overtrading, and not to the tariff of 1846, the conclusive 
answer may be made, that in the year when the production of 
Pennsy|vania iron was the greatest, the country imported over 
50,000 tons of pig and bar iron, exclusive of chains, wrought 
iron, hardware, &c. A manufacture cannot be deemed 
excessive which is insufficient to supply the home market. 

The capital invested in the lands, buildings, and machinery 
of the 504 iron works in Pennsylvania exceeds twenty mil- 
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lions of dollars ; and the number of persons directly employed 
in them, if they were all in operation, would be 30,103. 
But these amounts do not include the capital and the men 
employed in mining and transporting coal and ore to the 
works, the iron-masters usually purchasing both these arti- 
cles at their own doors; or those who are engaged in 
transporting the finished iron to market. A careful computa- 
tion of the number of men thus employed gives a total of 
11,513, to be added to the number above stated; thus 
making a grand total of 41,616 men, dependent on the iron 
business in Pennsylvania alone. It is a safe estimate that 
this State produces one half of all the iron manufactured in 
the United States; and as the statisties now given leave no 
doubt that at least one half of the workmen formerly en- 
gaged in making iron have been dismissed, it is certain that 
the tariff of 1846 has thrown out of employment over 
40,000 laborers in this business alone. 

We have no means of ascertaining precisely the effect 
produced on the manufactures of cotton and wool ; indeed, 
the statistics of these branches of industry could not be 
collected, in a form available for the discussion of this sub- 
ject, without great labor and difficulty. In Massachusetts 
alone, they gave employment to about 30,000 persons in 
1845; and taking the whole country together, it is probable 
that four times as many operatives are engaged in them as in 
the iron business. They have not been so much affected by 
the withdrawal of protection, for comparatively few establish- 
ments have been abandoned, or have wholly ceased work. 
One reason why they have continued in operation is, that 
the mills are mostly owned by joint stock companies of large 
capital, who, though they yield no profits, and even incur 
heavy losses, are able to keep them in activity for several 
years, hoping that a change of policy or of circumstances 
may again render them lucrative. If one company makes a 
failure while engaged in this struggle, another one succeeds, 
which, having obtained the real estate and machinery at a 
price far below their original cost, is enabled to wait longer 
for a turn of the tide. But this state of things cannot con- 
tinue for an indefinite period. A few more years, such as 
have elapsed since 1847, would bring many to bankruptcy, and 
discharge crowds of workmen to seek employment elsewhere. 
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It is not enough for the peculiar situation in which the 
people of this country are now placed, that the great depart- 
ments of industry should be able merely to sustain them- 
selves, by a great effort, at the point which they had reached 
five years ago. They must be developed and multiplied at 
a rate proportioned at least to the rapid growth of our popu- 
lation both from native and foreign sources. Otherwise, the 
profits of capital and the wages of labor must sink to the 
level at which they have long rested in Great Britain. The 
inevitable consequence of free trade and constantly increasing 
commercial intercourse between the two countries must be, 
to establish among the inhabitants of both of them the same 
standard of material well-being, the same measure and dis- 
tribution of individual prosperity. Great Britain is now 
pouring upon us in a full tide the surplus both of her popu- 
lation and the products of her overtasked manufacturing 
industry. She is giving us more mouths to feed at the 
moment when she is taking away from us the means of 
feeding them in any other way than by forcing them into 
agricultural industry, and thus cheapening still farther the 
agricultural products which alone she can receive from us in 
exchange. ‘The ocean, which once separated us, steam has 
contracted to a span. For all purposes of free intercourse, 
we are now virtually two contiguous countries, separated by 
no mountain barriers, by no differences of race, language, or 
polity, by no fundamental dissimilarity of our political insti- 
tutions, and governed by the same system of municipal law. 
We are rapidly becoming as much one people as the English 
and the Irish, or the English and the Scotch. ‘To expect 
that, in two countries thus situated, without any special 
direction of public policy towards maintaining some barrier 
between them, the pressure of population, the profits of 
capital, and the wages of labor can long remain very un- 
equal, would be as idle as to believe that, without the erec- 
tion of a dam, water could be maintained at two ditlerent 
levels in the same pond. Throw down the little that remains 
of our protective system, and let the emigration from Great 
Britain and Ireland to our shores increase to half a million 
annually, and within the lifetime of the present generation, 
the laborer’s hire in our Atlantic States will be as low as it 
is in England. Our manufactures would flourish then, as 
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those of Great Britain flourish now ; cheap labor is the only 
requisite for placing them upon the same level. It is not, 
then, for the sake of the capital now embarked in our manu- 
facturing enterprises, that we would advocate a return to 
what has been well denominated “the American policy.” 
But that the bulk of our laboring population should fall into 
that condition where they would be exposed to such evils as 
have visited the laboring classes of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the last ten years, —that the necessary standard of 
wages, as the English economists call it, should be here, as 
well as there, the smallest sum which will give a mere sub- 
sistence, — this, we should regard as the greatest calamity 
which the folly of men or the wrath of heaven could bring 
upon the land. 

We have an illustration, in the case of unhappy Ireland 
herself, of the inevitable consequences of free trade with a 
country having so vast an aggregate of capital as Great Bri- 
tain, and reaping the fruits also of the skill and experience 
acquired during a strict enforcement of the protective policy 
for two centuries. The legislative union of the two countries, 
at the beginning of the present century, broke down the few 
barriers which formerly limited their intercourse, and left 
them to compete on what the English economists consider as 
equal terms. ‘Till this epoch, whatever political evils Ireland 
may have endured, her social state was not in any marked 
degree inferior to that of England. The habits of her people, 
it is true, were not so neat and industrious; but wages were 
not reduced to a starvation limit, and her cottiers generally 
had enough to eat and to spare. But unrestricted intercourse 
with England stifled the small beginnings of her manufactur- 
ing industry ; for her people could purchase from the sister 
country even all the products of the small mechanic trades 
and arts cheaper than they could manufacture them for 
themselves. ‘They bought in the cheapest market, forgetting 
that they had nothing but pigs, potatoes, and butter to offer 
in exchange ; and that the production of these articles would 
not afford employment for half the industry of the people. 
Manufactures could never gain a foothold among them, save 
in the north, where a colony of canny Scotch introduced the 
culture of flax, made linen, and have ever since kept them- 
selves out of the abyss of poverty into which the rest of the 
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island was plunged. So feeble were the means of the native 
Irish for keeping up trade by exportation, that their con- 
sumption both of domestic and foreign goods dwindled 
almost to nothing. Mr. Martin, one of the latest and ablest 
statistical writers upon Irish affairs, cannot suppress his asto- 
nishment, that “the consumption of British manufactures in 
Ireland is not more than one guinea per annum for each 
inhabitant, whereas the negroes in the West Indies consume 
each five pounds’ worth a year, and their fellow subjects in 
Australia each to the extent of fifteen pounds’ worth annu- 
ally.” But the reason is obvious enough ; the negroes in the 
West Indies have sufficient employment for their industry in 
the production of sugar, coffee, and pimento, in regard to 
which they are not exposed to transatlantic competition, 
Having enough to sell, they are consequently able and will- 
ing to buy. But the Irish have nothing to sell, except the 
provisions which they must take from the mouths of their 
children. So they have gone on, constantly exporting a 
larger share of their pigs, potatoes, and butter, till they have 
at last ceased to preserve any to satisfy their own hunger. 
“The most remarkable thing,” says Mr. Martin, “is, that 
even during the recent famine, there were large exports of 
provisions from Ireland.” The returns are given of the ex- 
ports by steam vessels, for the first ten months of 1847, from 
only three ports in the south of Ireland, where the effects of 
the famine were most severely felt; they show that 73,389 
cattle, 43,143 pigs, and 26,599 crates of eggs were sent to 
England during this fearful period, when the people were 
daily perishing of hunger, and when three millious of them, 
out of a population of eight millions, were fed on public 
charity. If these are the consequences of free trade with 
England, and exclusive devotion to agricultural pursuits, we 
may well call for the restoration of a protective policy here 
in the United States. 

But we must not wholly lose sight of Mr. Newman, whose 
work, indeed, suggests so many more questions than it satis- 
factorily answers, that it tempts one to make long digressions. 
We honor him for his sympathy with the laboring classes of 
England in the abyss of want and misery into which they 
have fallen ; and for his manly dissent from those doctrines 
of the English school of political economy, which represent 
20 * 
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their misery either as a dispensation from heaven, or as the 
consequence of their own folly and imprudence, — doc- 
trines as repugnant to the feelings, as they are inconsistent 
with sound reason or the facts in the case. But he fails to 
discern all the causes, or even the chief cause, of the frightful 
inequality in the distribution of wealth which is the source 
and explanation of the whole evil; and by advocating the 
doctrine of free trade without any limitations or exceptions, 
though he thereby certainly pleads the cause of the English 
poor, whose condition free trade would tend to equalize with 
that of the laboring classes in other lands, he points to a 
remedy which we are not willing to accept, inasmuch as it 
would depress the wages of industry with us in precisely the 
same proportion in which it would elevate them in Great 
Britain. As Americans, we have given our reasons for dis- 
senting from him in this respect, just as, if we had been En- 
glishmen, or had been arguing in the interest of England, we 
should cordially agree with him, It is quite enough for us, to 
relieve Great Britain and Ireland annually of the burden of 
maintaining 300,000 of their suffering poor, without consent- 
ing to lend our aid also in raising the price of labor there by 
depressing it in this country in the same proportion. 

Mr. Newman points out the evil of the undue aggregation 
of landed property, but fails to see, or to acknowledge, that 
it is the long operation of the laws of primogeniture and 
entail which has massed together all property, whether real 
or personal, and so has condemned those who were not born 
to the possession of it to a hopeless, life-long struggle with 
poverty ; — which has made the greater part of the laboring 
class that helpless burden upon the state, which, by encou- 
raging emigration and free trade, England now seeks to shake 
off upon other countries. Mr. Newman moreover repudiates 
the theories of Malthus and Ricardo ; yet with so imperfect 
an appreciation of their character and tendency, and of the 
considerations which make against them, as to lead one to 
doubt whether he understands the doctrines against which he 
argues. ‘Thus, he seems to imagine that Ricardo’s positions 
relate exclusively to the cultivation of wheat ; and that, when 
it is shown that land is devoted to many other purposes than 
this single species of husbandry, the whole theory of rent falls 
to the ground. ‘This is a radical misapprehension of a doc- 
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trine which it was essential for his purpose to understand and 
confute. ‘The theory of rent being intimately connected, as 
will soon appear, with ,the topics which we have been dis- 
cussing, we shall once more bid Mr. Newman adieu, and 
devote what remains of this article to a full consideration 
of it. 

The entire science of English political economy may be 
said to be built upon three leading theories ; — that of Adam 
Smith concerning free trade, that of Malthus in regard to 
population, and that of Ricardo in regard to rent. ‘They are 
intimately connected with each other; and a full apprecia- 
tion of the mixture of truth and falsehood which they contain 
would tend to clear the science of its local, English character, 
and to fit it for universal acceptance and utility. Having 
considered the two former on previous occasions, we may 
now put them aside. 

The permanent or average value of every thing not limited 
in quantity depends on the cost of its production, or on the 
amount of labor required to produce it. But the cost of pro- 
ducing some commodities caynot always be reduced to the 
same uniform standard ; a few persons may enjoy certain 
facilities, some peculiar implements or patented machinery, 
which other persons cannot obtain, and by the aid of which 
they can produce the article at less cost, or with a smaller 
amount of labor, They cannot, however, thus produce 
enough to satisfy the whole demand; and therefore other 
persons must produce some at the expense of more labor. 
In such a case, the price of the commodity will be determined 
by the cost of that portion which is produced with the great- 
est difficulty ; for, unless the price indemnified these producers, 
they would give up the business, and the necessary amount 
of the article could no longer be had. But the price having 
risen to this point, the persons producing the article more 
easily, by the aid of the machine or implements of which 
they have a monopoly, would receive an extraordinary profit. 
This whole extra profit may be called rent, a phrase which 
obviously includes the profits of a patentee of a useful 
machine, as well as those of a landholder. 

The produce of land, according to Ricardo’s theory, is 
obtained under circumstances precisely analogous to those 
here supposed. The supply of grain or cattle may be 
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indefinitely increased, by employing more capital and labor ; 
but it cannot always be increased in the same proportion to 
the capital and labor expended. In.the manufacture of cot- 
tons, woolens, and silks, double the capital, and you will 
usually double the amount produced. But in agriculture, 
this is not the case. The most eligible land is first taken 
up, — either that which is most fertile, or that which is near- 
est to market, or both. We will call this portion land of the 
Jirst class. For a while, this produces enough to satisfy the 
demand. But the population increases, more grain is called 
for, and as there is no more land of the first class to be had, 
the producers are obliged to take land of the second class, 
either that which is less fertile, or farther from market, or 
both ; the demand having previously outrun the supply, the 
price has risen enough to remunerate them for employing 
capital and labor on this less promising soil. For a while, 
this additional supply suffices; but then population again 
advances, the demand for food is increased, the price rises 
again, and, as a necessary consequence, land of the third 
class is brought into cultivation. And so on, indefinitely. 
At each step, there is a necessary enhancement of price, and 
therefore of profit, to those who work the land of higher 
quality, or of more easy access, The price of the grain and 
cattle which are brought to market must always be high 
enough to pay those who work the poorest land in use ; 
otherwise, they would quit the employment, and the land 
would fall out of cultivation. But this price, of course, will 
give a larger profit to those who hold the land of the next 
higher class; and a still larger one to the owners of Jand of 
the first class. And as still inferior lands come into use, 
these profits must become yet larger. The result is, that the 
amount of rent for land must always depend on the degree 
of superiority of that land over the least fertile, or least eli- 
gible, ground which is cultivated at all. 

By the original constitution of nature, land is of various 
degrees of productiveness. One acre, with a certain quan- 
tity of labor bestowed upon it, will yield forty bushels of 
wheat; another acre, with the same amount of labor, will 
yield but thirty bushels ; a third acre, still requiring the same 
labor, gives but twenty bushels. Now, suppose that these 
three acres of land constituted the whole stock of a family of 
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persons living upon an island of this extent, and wholly cut 
off from intercourse with the rest of the world, by the inter- 
vention of a wide waste of ocean, and by their lack of ships 
or boats. If this family consisted of but five persons, we 
may suppose that one acre would furnish them grain enough, 
and, of course, they would choose the most productive land. 
There being land of this quality enough for all, no portion 
of it would yield any rent. But if three persons should 
be added to their number, there would be a necessity of cul- 
tivating the next best acre of land; and to the persons under- 
taking to cultivate it, it would evidently amount to the same 
thing whether they took the land yielding but thirty bushels 
to the acre, or paid a rent, equal in value to ten bushels of 
grain, for the land producing forty bushels to the acre. The 
increase of population, then, rendering it necessary to have 
recourse to land of inferior fertility, would cause land of the 
first class to pay rent; and this rent would be exactly pro- 
portioned to its degree of superiority over the worst land in 
cultivation, which yields no rent. A farther accession of 
three individuals would oblige the community to tll the third 
acre, which yields but twenty bushels; and one might have 
his choice between having this land without rent, or paying 
ten bushels a year for land of the next best quality, or twenty 
bushels a year for the most fertile spot. The result in either 
case would be the same to him. Always the worst land 
in cultivation pays no rent; and all other land pays rent in 
proportion to the degre* of its superiority over this poorest 
land. 

Natural fertility is but one of the circumstances that give 
value to land, or cause it to pay rent; nearness to market, 
or any other natural quality, operates in precisely the same 
way. Ifall the land produces the same quantity to the acre, 
and if the produce of one acre can be sold on the spot, while 
it costs the value of ten bushels of grain to carry the produce 
of the second acre to market, and of twenty bushels to trans- 
port that of the third acre, then the first acre will bear a rent 
of twenty bushels, the second a rent of ten bushels, and the 
third no rent at all, because it produces but twenty bushels, 
and the value of this product is all consumed in transporting 
it to market. ‘The increased demand of towns, occasioned 
by the increase of their population, not only tempts the cul- 
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tivators in their vicinity to improve their lands more highly, 
but frequently causes large portions of their supplies to be 
brought from a great distance. Hence it sometimes happens, 
that the advantage of vicinity more than counterbalances the 
disadvantage of comparative barrenness, so that lands of infe- 
rior fertility, in the immediate environs of a large town, yield 
a considerable rent, while much richer land, at a distance 
from good markets, yields little or perhaps no rent. As 
vicinity to a town is a cause of rent, so vicinity to a road, 
navigable river, or canal, by diminishing the expense of car- 
riage to some great market, may have a similar effect. 

Observe, also, that the theory still holds good, whether the 
increase of population constrains us to take poorer land, 
hitherto neglected, into cultivation, or to expend more capital 
and labor upon the land already in tillage, with a view 
of increasing its product. For the additional capital thus 
invested will not yield a return proportionally great with that 
capital which was first employed. If, for instance, a thou- 
sand dollars of capital spent upon a farm will cause it to 
yield at the rate of thirty bushels to the acre, the expendi- 
ture of a second thousand dollars upon it may raise the crop, 
perhaps, to forty bushels per acre; but it certainly will not 
double the crop, or make the yield to be sixty bushels, as it 
ought to do, if the second application of capital were equally 
remunerative with the first. Then the second application of 
capital will not be made till the increase of population has 
caused the price of grain to rise so high, that this second 
thousand dollars will produce as large profits as capital 
applied in other ways. And when this second thousand dol- 
lars will yield ordinary profits, it is obvious that the first thou- 
sand dollars, applied under circumstances much more advan- 
tageous, will yield much more than the ordinary profits. ‘The 
difference between these two rates of profit is the rent of the 
land. ‘Thus, always, just as there are more mouths calling 
for more food, either poorer land must be taken into cultivation, 
or more capital must be applied with perpetually diminishing 
returns, or at rates of profit growing successively less and 
less. 

This is a brief, but, we hope, sufficiently clear and fair, 
exposition of Ricardo’s celebrated theory of rent. We call 
it Ricardo’s theory, though aware that it was first promulgated 
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by Dr. Anderson, of Scotland, as early as 1777. It then 
attracted hardly any notice, and was subsequently forgotten. 
It was afterwards rediscovered, almost simultaneously, by Sir 
Edward West, Mr. Ricardo, and Mr. Malthus. The latter 
was certainly put upon the track of it by his own theory of 
population, of which it is an obvious complement. As it might 
be objected to the Malthusian doctrine, that the danger which 
it contemplated was prospective and distant, the world cer- 
tainly not being over-populated as yet in all its parts, this 
theory of rent comes in to fill up the deficiency in our heri- 
tage of woe, and to prove that the increase of population, 
to which the human race is always tending, is always an evil, 
— that for every new life which is created, some new restraint, 
privation, or loss is imposed upon those already in being. 
‘Granted,’ these prophets of evil may exclaim, ‘ that there 
is not as yet any absolute deficiency of food; yet every birth 
tends to raise the price of the stock of sustenance which we 
have, because it obliges us to cultivate still poorer land, and 
to apply labor and capital with constantly diminishing returns, 
—or to work at smaller wages, and apply capital at smaller 
profits.” Mr. Mill states the legitimate inference from these 
two theories of Malthus and Ricardo clearly and strongly, 
when he says, that “a greater number of people cannot, in 
any given state of civilization, be collectively so well provided 
for as a smaller.” 

We do not accept these gloomy views of the course of 
nature and Providence. We do not believe, that any increase 
in the number of the civilized, Christian inhabitants of the 
earth is an evil, or that it entails any evil upon coming gene- 
rations. Recognizing the facts, which must be obvious to 
all, that the civilized nations of the earth are now steadily 
advancing in numbers, though with various degrees of rapidity, 
while the barbarous tribes are either stationary, or are dwin- 
dling away, some of them with fearful speed, we see in them 
the beneficent working of a great law of Providence, which 
is giving the earth to be the exclusive habitation of those 
who know how to develop its resources and apply them to 
the noblest uses. The arts of peace, and the discovery of 
new means and appliances of civilization, are at least keeping 
pace with, if they do not outstrip, the actual increase of man- 
kind in numbers. A nicely graduated principle of restraint, 
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applied just where it is most needed, checks the undue multi- 
plication of the race in certain localities, where the pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence just begins to be 
felt; and this principle, mild and beneficent in its mode of 
operation, like all the general laws of Providence, must 
become universal in its effect, at that far distant day in the 
lapse of ages, when, if ever, the earth shall be so fully stocked 
with happy human beings, that there shall not be room and 
sustenance for more. ‘The social evils which unquestionably 
now exist, and which are traced by such economists as Mal- 
thus, Ricardo, and McCulloch to an excess of population, 
appear clearly imputable to defective, unnatural, and unjust 
institutions of man’s device, and admit of remedy without 
shaking the pillars of social order, or impiously calling on 
God to send war, inundations, or pestilence, wherewith to 
scourge mankind into a sense of their duty to restrain their 
natural inclinations, and destroy the sources of domestic hap- 
piness. Having established these points, on a former occasion, 
against the doctrines and the calculations of Malthus, we 
proceed to show that there is nothing in Ricardo’s theory of 
rent which ought to shake our confidence in them. 

And first, we would call attention to the fact, that both 
these theories are of English origin, and were first suggested, 
as is obvious, by observation of those evils in the social con- 
dition of England, which only within the present century 
have become of crying magnitude. These evils have mani- 
fested themselves in the only country in Europe in which all 
the land, the great food-producing machine, has come to be 
owned by so small a class, that the great body of the commu- 
nity seem to have no part or lot in it; while, at the same time, 
those ancient patriarchal and religious institutions, which 
certainly did much to mitigate the effects of an undue aggre- 
gation of landed property in the hands of a few, have entirely 
died out or been destroyed. It is the boast of the English, 
that the relations of vassal and lord, clansman and chieftain, 
serf and master, no longer exist among them. The English 
barons no longer support each an army of retainers to be their 
followers in war, and to keep up their feudal state. English 
prelates and monks no longer dispense open-handed hospital- 
ity and charity at the gates of richly endowed monasteries. 
These institutions of the Middle Ages have been destroyed 
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in England, root and branch; but their fall has not, as in 
many parts of the Continent, caused the landed property 
once aggregated in their support to be parcelled out again, 
with great minuteness and some approach to equality, among 
those who were formerly maintained by it in rude plenty, 
though not in peace or perfect freedom. Feudal relations 
have been done away, but the magnitude of feudal estates 
has not been diminished. The Highland chieftain has ban- 
ished his clansmen from their hereditary possessions and here- 
ditary dependence on him, has compelled them to emigrate 
or,starve, has turned his vast Highland estate into sheepwalks 
and deerparks, and has himself become a wealthy English 
nobleman. A cool pecuniary calculation of profit and loss 
has induced him to take this step. The same motive has 
caused the great English landholders to depopulate their 
estates, driving the rural tenantry into the towns and manu- 
facturing districts, where they must become operatives or 
paupers. The consequence of this aggregation of landed 
estates, and this mode of deriving the largest possible rent 
from them, has been a fearful increase of pauperism, and a 
general apprehension lest the tax for the support of the poor 
should become so large as eventually to beggar the rich also, 
No wonder that any increase of the population should be 
deemed an evil, when it appears from the returns, that one 
tenth part of that population are legalized paupers; and as 
not the same individuals, in all cases, receive public relief 
each successive year, it is probable that as many as one sixth 
of the whole number of the people are, or have been, depend- 
ent on public charity. 

Systems and theories of political economy suggested by 
circumstances so anomalous and peculiar as these, or con- 
trived with a view to explain and justify them, are not likely 
to be applicable to other countries, or to contain many gene- 
ral truths. England is the only country in the world, in 
which the laboring class is entirely dependent on the wages 
of hired labor ; on the Continent, in most instances, they have 
a small property on which they can subsist, though poorly, 
in seasons when they cannot obtain employment elsewhere 
for time not needed at home, so as to add to their scanty 
incomes a small amount received as wages. If they have 
not a little land which is entirely their own, they have a sort 
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of prescriptive right to cultivate the land of others, on certain 
fixed terms, either as metayers, giving all the labor for a por- 
tion of the produce, or as feudal subjects bound to the soil, 
and having a right of maintenance from it. In neither case, 
are they driven into the labor market, as their only refuge 
from starvation, there constantly to depress wages by their 
frantic competition for employment, or to give up the strug- 
gle in despair by throwing themselves upon compulsory pub- 
lic charity. 

Ricardo’s theory of rent, we say, was discovered or 
invented with reference to this anomalous state of things. It 
is an attempt to establish as a law of nature the general fact, 
that an increase of the numbers of a people, under any cir- 
cumstances, is an evil, because it creates an additional demand 
for food, which can only be met by having recourse to poorer 
or less advantageously situated soils, and by applying more 
labor and capital with constantly diminishing returns. It is 
abundantly confuted by facts, and can easily be shown to be 
unsound in principle. The assertion of Mr, Mill, “that a 
greater number of people cannot collectively be so well pro- 
vided for as a smaller,” becomes absurd when applied to an 
infant colony, established in a vast territory, on a virgin soil. 
Who can seriously maintain, that an increase of population is 
an evil in British Australia, or in the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi? It might as well be said that the people of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin are straitened for want of room, as 
that their proportionate supply of food was lessened by the 
increase of their numbers. Among them, surely, it is appa- 
rent that an increase of population is an increase of product- 
ive power, and hence a proportionate increase of the surplus 
of grain and other articles of sustenance, which, after satisfy- 
ing all their own wants in the amplest manner, they are able 
to send off to satisfy the wants of other nations. The ave- 
rage price of flour in Philadelphia market between 1800 and 
1810 exceeded eight dollars a barrel; from 1810 to 1820, 
the average was about nine dollars. The population of this 
country in 1800 was but little over five millions ; in 1820 it 
was somewhat less than ten millions. It is now more than 
twenty-three millions. And is the nation, in consequence of 
this vast increase of numbers, less bountifully supplied with 
food? On the contrary, the price of flour and other bread- 
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stuffs has greatly diminished, and we are supplying the world 
with them. The average price of flour for the last ten years 
has been less than six dollars ; for the last two years, as has 
been said, it has been less than five dollars. 

Our average annual export of articles of food now proba- 
bly exceeds twenty-five millions; and in case of any failure 
of the crops in Europe, it could probably be tripled, or raised 
to seventy-five millions, without materially lessening the 
enjoyments of the people of this country, or raising the price 
of grain to a point beyond the reach of the poorest class of 
the population. Do these facts afford any evidence that the 
twenty-three millions, who now constitute the American nation, 
are not so well provided for as the five millions who occupied 
their place only fifty years ago? Are they not rather a demon- 
stration of the principle, that the increase of numbers is an 
increase of productive power, and a consequent proportionate 
increase of the means of subsistence, —of the necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of life ? 

But it may be said that America is an exceptional case, 
and that we have no right to argue from the fortunate cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed to general conclusions 
which would be wholly inapplicable in other portions of the 
world. We answer, that the facilities afforded by commerce 
now really connect all the civilized nations of the earth into one 
great community, the supply of all articles being made every- 
where proportionate to the demand and to the ability to pay 
for them. Grain and other articles of provision are matters 
both of foreign and domestic traflic; every country can 
obtain an abundance of them, though her own soil may be 
entirely barren. Great Britain has no difliculty in obtaining 
a supply of cotton, though the cotton plant will not grow in 
the British isles. Grain and other provisions can be pur- 
chased even with greater facility than cotton and tobacco, or 
coffee and tea ; for these latter articles can be raised only in 
a few favored countries, while the market of the whole 
world is open for the sale of food. In fact, the markets of 
New York and Liverpool now regulate each other; since the 
abrogation of the corn-laws, the price of grain cannot rise 
five per cent. in the latter place without a corresponding en- 
hancement of price in New York within one fortnight, the 
time which it takes for a steamer to cross the Atlantic and 
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convey the intelligence ; and before another week has elapsed, 
shiploads of corn are stemming their way eastward, to sup- 
ply the trifling deficiency indicated even by this slight change 
in the market. It is no more a hardship or a disadvantage 
for England, than for our own State of Massachusetts, to be 
obliged to buy a portion of the articles of subsistence for her 
population ; and the deficiency in our own case, it may be 
remarked, is relatively greater than in the mother country ; 
for we never raise food enough for our own consumption, 
while the English crops, in ordinary years, suflice for nearly 
the whole English demand. In both cases, it may be said, 
that the deficiency proceeds not from natural causes, but 
from the choice of man. It is found more profitable to 
devote the larger portion of the labor of the two countries to 
commerce and manufactures, and to buy a portion of the 
food that is required, than to cultivate the soil to the full 
extent of which it is capable, and thereby raise the whole 
stock of provisions. If a given amount of labor employed 
in spinning yarn and weaving cloth will produce enough to 
buy two bushels of grain, while, if devoted immediately to 
tilling the ground, it will raise only one bushel, it is cer- 
tain that the labor will be given to manufactures, and not 
to agriculture ; and the deficiency of food thus created, (if it 
can be called a deficiency.) will afford no reason for impeach- 
ing the bounty of Providence, and no cause for fear lest the 
increase of the population should outstrip the increase of the 
supply of food. 

We say, then, that Ricardo’s theory of rent, being inap- 
plicable and unsound in the case of America, is consequently 
untrue in its application to Europe generally, and even to 
England. An increase of the English population does create 
a larger demand for food. But this demand does not oblige 
the people to have recourse to the poorer soils in order to 
enlarge the crops, nor even to apply more capital with less 
profit to the soil already under tillage ; it simply obliges them 
to import more food from America and the countries on the 
Baltic and the Black Sea. And the supply which these 
countries may afford is indefinite: the only reason why they 
do not now send more corn to England is, that England needs 
no more. There is every reason to believe, that if Great 
Britain should altogether cease to be a grain-producing coun- 
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try, if it should devote all its fields to pasturage, these other 
countries would still keep the English market bountifully 
stocked with grain, and with no material enhancement of its 
price. The possible supply of wheat and maize from the 
back country of the United States defies all calculation ; it is 
kept dammed up there now, because the producers know, if 
it were thrown upon the market at once, that it would sink 
the price below the cost of production. But because it 
exists in excess, if the capacity of the market were increased, 
the supply might be indefinitely enlarged without any ma- 
terial or even perceptible enhancement of price. There is no 
more risk that our back country will be drained of wheat 
than that the great Mississippi will drain it of water. Lower 
the bar at its mouth, or sink the level of the broad ocean 
itself, and the rivers will yet continue to run, for their springs 
are perennial. ‘The bounty of God feeds them. Instead of 
saying, then, that population presses on the means of sub- 
sistence, the true proposition would be, that the supply cf 
food presses hard upon the increase of population, The 
force of the pressure being thus turned the other way, the 
supply of food might be indefinitely increased without any 
enhancement of price from the enlarged demand. 

Thus much for the contradiction of Ricardo’s theory by 
the facts in the case. The refutation of it in principle, or by 
abstract reasoning, is equally easy. And first, it is to be 
observed, that the natural fertility, or what Ricardo calls the 
original and indestructible powers of the soil, as an element 
of rent, are wholly insignificant in comparison with nearness 
to market. The most barren soils in the world, even hard 
rock, pure sand, or stagnant marsh, should a populous and 
wealthy city spring up in the neighborhood, will yield rent, 
often a large rent, because they afford a field which human 
industry and skill can convert into a productive garden, On 
the other hand, soil of the greatest natural fertility, if it be far 
distant from any market for agricultural produce, will command 
no price and yield no rent. For instances of the former 
class, take the larger portion of the soil of Belgium and Hol- 
land, much of which has been literally reclaimed from the 
sea, against which it is now protected by stupendous dikes, 
and a still larger part was originally barren sand, on which it 
was first necessary to plant coarse grass, the roots of which 
21° 
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might protect it from being perpetually shifted by the winds. 
Yet these broad districts of sea and sand are now the gar- 
dens of Europe, shaming even the wonders of English farm- 
ing by the fulness of their crops. Two and a half acres of 
them yield food enough for a family of five persons. The 
acclivities of the Alps in Switzerland, dug out into terraces, 
and blooming with the olive and the vine, and many an acre 
of former bog in Ireland, now forming rich cornfields,— are 
other instances of land made productive and yielding rent by 
vicinity to a market, in spite of the greatest natural disad- 
vantages. 

For examples to corroborate the other branch of the state- 
ment, we have only to look at the remote West of our own 
fair land. ‘Thousands of square miles of the most productive 
land in the world, on the western border of the State of 
Missouri, are even now lying tenantless because they will not 
command the government price of only $1,25 an acre. And 
even in the more thickly settled Siates of the great Mississippi 
valley, many a broad region yet remains waste in the owner- 
ship of the government, far superior in natural advantages to 
the soil of Belgium in its original condition, and for which, 
notwithstanding, no one will give this almost nominal price. 
The reason is, that there is not market enough in the neigh- 
borhood to take off the surplus agricultural produce. If the 
population should increase in numbers, so as to require a 
larger amount of food, though at the same price at which it is 
now held, this waste land would soon be purchased and 
reduced to tillage. 

This point being established, then, that the original fertility 
of the soil is an element of little or no importance in the 
theory of rent, we have only to consider that portion of 
Ricardo’s doctrine which relates to comparative distance from 
the market. He maintains, that land bears rent in proportion 
to its nearness to the place where agricultural produce is 
needed and consumed ; and that the increase of population, 
consequently, is an evil, because the communiiy are obliged 
to send farther and farther off for their supplies. Here is the 
great and obvious fallacy of supposing that the p .,ulation, as 
it increases, remains stationary, or on the same spot, so that 
the grain must be brought to it at a price enhanced by the 
cost of transportation. We answer, that instead of the food 
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coming from a distance to the population, the population go 
to the food. The nation expands over more space as it in- 
creases in numbers. The tide of emigration sets towards the 
waste lands in a current, the velocity and depth of which are 
proportioned to the increase in the volume of the waters. 
The new comers, the addition to the nation, instead of rais- 
ing the price of food for themselves and their predecessors, 
actually cheapen it. As they spread themselves over the 
waste lands, and reduce them to cultivation, they not only 
raise food enough for themselves, but they increase the sur- 
plus which is sent to market, to be there exchanged for manu- 
factures and the produce of foreign climes. 

This is exemplified in the history of our own New Eng- 
land. The average rate of increase of the population here 
has been but 17 per cent. for every ten years, while for the 
whole United States, it has been 34 per cent., or twice as 
large. Why is this, since the excess of births over deaths is 
probably as great in New England as in any other portion of 
the country? The answer is obvious. One half of those 
who are born here, and survive to the age of maturity, (one 
half of the surplus, we mean, over those who are needed to 
compensate for the deaths, and thus to keep up the popula- 
tion to its original number,) emigrate to the West, and there 
take their part in the great work of settling the wild lands, 
and reducing them to tillage. And so successful have their 
labors been, that the price of grain and other agricultural 
produce has not risen in proportion to the increase of our 
numbers, as it ought to have done, if Ricardo’s theory were 
true; the average price of food, all over the country, has 
fallen since 1800, though since that time our population has 
been quadrupled, and though our exports of provisions also 
have increased to an immense extent. 

We come, then, to a new definition of rent,—the very 
opposite of that of Ricardo, Rent is the advantage of rais- 
ing grain and other agricultural produce on the spot where it 
is needed and consumed, over the necessity of carrying it 
to a distance ; and it is therefore equal to the value of the 
net produce of the land, diminished by the freight and other 
charges of transportation. It is notorious, that rent is produced 
here in America, or in other words, that value is given to the 
land, by creating a market for agricultural produce in the neigh- 
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borhood of the land whence that produce is obtained ; that is, 
by creating a town or civic population, engaged in manufac- 
tures and commerce, who have the means to buy the wheat. 
The price of that produce, or its cost in labor, is not neces- 
sarily increased by this increase of the population, and con- 
sequent rise in the value of land. It may be even cheapened. 
One family engaged in agriculture can raise produce enough 
not only for its own wants, but to supply the wants of two 
other families, engaged respectively in manufactures and 
commerce; it must be so, otherwise the agricultural fa- 
mily would not be able to purchase commercial and manufac- 
tured articles for itself. Malthus and Ricardo would have us 
believe, that an increase of the numbers of the people lessens 
the ratio of the supply of food to the demand for it, thereby 
enhancing the price. Yet the explanation now given shows 
that every new member of the community by his labor can 
provide food for three persons, — himself and two others ; 
and this liability he must continue to possess till all the waste 
lands of the earth are occupied. 

It is as much for the interest, then, of the farmers of the 
Mississippi valley, as of the manufacturers themselves, that 
the American system of protection should be restored. No 
one had a clearer perception of this fact than the great states- 
man of Kentucky, who has been called the father of this 
system, as he certainly has been its greatest advocate. At 
present, the value of lands in the West is kept down by the 
distance of their produce from a market. The cost of trans- 
porting a barrel of flour from Cincinnati to New York 
amounts, at ordinary prices, to at least forty per cent. of its 
value at the former place ; the cost of its further transporta- 
tion to Liverpool, including insurance and other necessary 
expenses, raises this proportion to nearly sixty per cent, 
Create a manufacturing population in Ohio like that which 
exists in English Lancashire, and the price of flour in Cin- 
cinnati would be made equal to its price at Liverpool. Free 
trade between England and Ohio, then, means simply that 
Ohio produce should be admitted into the English ports 
under what we may call a “ transportation duty ” of sixty 
per cent.; while, owing to the great value, in a small bulk, 
of the finer manufactures, English produce is to be admitted 
into Cincinnati at a duty of only fifteen per cent. In other 
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words, the opponents of protection would persuade the Ohio 
farmer that it is better for him to buy English broadcloth at 
81,70 a yard, and sell his flour at 3,50, than to buy 
American broadcloth of the same quality at 2.00, and sell 
his flour at $5,60. The depression in the value of Ohio 
produce, which has taken place within the last few years, is 
clearly attributable to the fact, that the crowds of laborers 
discharged from our unprosperous manufacturing establish- 
ments, — 40,000 coming from the iron works alone, — and 
the 300,000 immigrants annually landed on our shores, have 
been driven into agriculture, and have so increased the 
annual product of Michigan, Iowa, and Wisconsin, as to 
undersell the Ohio farmer at his own door. The protection 
of our manufactures would enlarge the home market for him, 
through the very means which are now swelling the number 
of his competitors. 


Art. XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Life and Letters of Josern Story, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and Dane Professor 
of Law at Harvard University. Edited by his Son, Win- 
uiam W.Srory. Boston: Little & Brown. 1851. 2 vols. 
Svo. 


Tue life of Judge Story is a part of the history of the country. 
Though he died at the comparatively early age of sixty-five, Lord 
Mansfield in E ngland and Chief Justice “Marshall in the United 
States were the only eminent judges that we can remember, whose 
official life was protracted for a longer period than his; and with 
these two octogenarians only can he be compared, in respect to 
the extent and importance of his judicial services. In the expo- 
sition of Constitutional law, he always gladly admitted that Mar- 
shall was his master and guide; and in the development of the 
Common law, Lord Mansfield’s work being done, there was no 
opportunity left for accomplishing a task of equal magnitude, 
But in admiralty and prize law, the law of nations, equity juris- 
prudence, and some portions of the Common law which have been 
specially illustrated and enlarged by American practice, it would 
be difficult to name Judge Story’s superior. Not only upon the 
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bench, but by his numerous and valuable publications upon various 
branches of the science, and by his arduous services in the Law 
School, which his labors raised to the rank of the most eminent 
and successful school of English law in the world, did he stamp 
his name upon the jurisprudence of his country. 

But it is not only because he was a profound and eminent jurist, 
that we welcome the appearance of a biography of Judge Story. 
The singular frankness and simplicity of his character and man- 
ners, the natural sunshine of his disposition, his prompt and warm 
sympathies, and his very kind and liberal appreciation of the 
merits of others, while he was obstinately blind to their faults and 
shortcomings, created for him a host of friends, and made him a 
welcome guest and counsellor in many circles and for many 
purposes beyond those to which his time and efforts were princi- 
pally devoted. As an active member of the Corporation of Har- 
vard College, he rendered many valuable services to the cause of 
liberal education. As an orator on public literary occasions and 
a writer on miscellaneous subjects, his name is honorably con- 
nected with American literature. With his associates upon the 
Bench, especially with Marshall and Washington, he lived upon 
terms of brotherly familiarity and regard; and with most of the 
distinguished practitioners at that bar, his intercourse was hardly 
less cordial and intimate. ‘Though, with a proper regard for the 
purity of the ermine, he would never allow his name to be used 
for any political purpose whatever after his appointment to judi- 
cial office, he took a deep interest in the course of political events, 
and expressed his opinions in private with the frankness and 
earnestness which were a part of his character. It is deeply 
interesting to be admitted behind the scenes, as it were, to the 
private life and correspondence of such a man. We may not 
agree with him in all his opinions; we may frequently dissent 
from his too favorable judgment of individuals. But it is a privi- 
lege to be permitted for a time to see with his eyes, and to listen 
to the unrestrained outpourings of a mind which left few subjects 
of thought without placing them in a clearer light by its quick 
perception of all their relations, and by a vigorous good sense 
which was never blinded by outward shows. Judge Story was 
almost an unmerciful converser in the quantity of his discourse ; 
but mere words never imposed upon him, and he never imposed 
them upon others. He held up a topic in many aspects, but 
never gave it a false brilliancy, or failed to impart to his hearers 
his own just estimate of its precise worth. 

These volumes come to us too late for any extended notice of 
their contents ; but we hope to give them a full examination ina 
future number. If Mr. W. W. Story has made as faithful a por- 
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traiture of his father with the pen as he has with the pencil, which 
furnished the drawing that has been admirably engraved for a 
frontispiece to this work, or, we may add, with the chisel that has 
reproduced feature and character in the fine marble bust which 
now graces the library hal! of Harvard College, he has every rea- 
son to be proud of his success. He has properly allowed the 
Judge to be, as far as possible, his own biographer ; the fragment 
of an autobiography of his early life, and copious extracts from 
his correspondence, are inserted. The analysis of his judicial 
labors, and the notices of the more important cases which he 
decided, show the precision of statement and careful enucleation 
of the points at issue which mark the well-trained lawyer. We 
have only to add that the nicest amateurs in the mechanical exe- 
cution of books cannot fail to be satisfied with these very hand- 
some volumes. They do honor to the taste and liberality of our 
publishers, who had the pleasure and the profit of giving to the 
world the whole series of Judge Story’s numerous juridical works. 


2. Pre-Raphaelitism. By the Author of “ Modern Painters.” 
New York: John Wiley. 1851. 12mo. pp. 57. 


Any thing from Mr. Ruskin’s pen will well repay perusal. 
He is a bold and eminently origina! thinker, master of a vigorous 
and often eloquent style, and, what is of most importance, he is 
always thoroughly in earnest. The present pamphlet is a defence 
of the Pre-Raphaelites, —a class of painters now making some 
noise and exciting a good deal of ridicule, who, as the author says 
in his preface, have carried out tothe very letter the advice he gave 
to the young artists of England in the close of the first volume of 
** Modern Painters ;**— that “ They should go to nature in all 
singleness of heart, and walk with her laboriously and trustingly, 
having no other thought but how best to penetrate her meaning ; 
rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning nothing.” 


** The artists of this school,’ says Mr. Ruskin, * imitate no pictures ; 
they paint from nature only. But they have opposed themselves, as a 
body, to that kind of teaching which only began after Raphael's time ; 
and they have opposed themselves as sternly to the entire feeling of the 
Renaissance schools; a feeling compounded of indolence, infidelity, 
sensuality, and shallow pride. Therefore they have called themselves 
Pre-Raphaelites. If they adhere to their principles, and paint nature 
as it is around them, with the help of modern science, with the earnest- 
ness of the men of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, they will 
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found a new and noble school in England. If their sympathies with 
the early artists lead them into Medievalism or Romanism, they will, 
of course, come to nothing. But | believe there is no danger of this, at 
Jeast for the strongest among them. There may be some weak ones, 
whom the Tractarian heresies may touch ; but if so, they will drop off 
like decayed branches from a strong stem. I hope all things from the 
school.”’  p. 23. 

The character, or at least the pretensions, of a school which 
wins Mr. Ruskin’s approbation, may be inferred from his delinea- 
tion of what he conceives to be the proper work of a painter. 


“Tt may be proved, with much certainty,”’ he says, ‘* that God intends 
no man to live in this world without working ; but it seems to me no 
less evident that He intends every man to be happy in his work. . . 
But the men employed in the Arts, as a body, are not happy men. For 
which this seems to be the reason, that they are expected, and them- 
selves expect, to make their bread by being clerer — not by steady or 
quiet work ; and are, therefore, for the most part, trying to be clever, and 
so living in an utterly false state of mind and action . . . No one 
expects any honest or useful work of the artist ; but every one expects 
him to be ingenious. Originality, dexterity, invention, imagination, 
every thing, is asked of him except what alone is to be had for asking,— 
honesty and sound work, and the due discharge of his function as a painter. 

The faculties, which when a man finds in himself, he resolves 
to be a painter, are, 1 suppose, intenseness of observation and facility of 
imitation. The man is created an observer and an imitator; and his 
function is to convey knowledge to his fellow-men, of such things as 
cannot be taught otherwise than ocularly. For a long time, this func- 
tion remained a religious one ; it was to impress upon the popular mind 
the reality of the objects of faith, and the truth of the histories of 
Scripture, by giving visible fourm to both. That function has now 
passed away, and none has as yet taken its place. The painter has no 
profession, no purpose. He is an idler on the earth, chasing the sha- 
dows of his own fancies.”’ pp. 13-14, 

But for this idle, aimless existence, he was never intended. 
That was no false instinct which prompted, in the painters of 
Europe, at the moment when the invention of printing super- 
seded the necessity of their legendary labors, a universal inclina- 
tion to copy ordinary natural objects. This instinct was misun- 
derstood and misapplied; but it ‘was urging every painter in 
Europe at the same moment to his true duty, — the faithful repre- 
sentation of all objects of historical interest, or of natural beauty 
existent at the period ; representations such as might at once aid 
the advance of the sciences, and keep faithful record of every 
monument of past ages which was likely to be swept away in the 
approaching eras of revolutionary change.” 

** Suppose,’’ Mr. Ruskin continues, “ that, after disciplining them- 
selves so as to be able to draw, with unerring precision, each the parti- 
eular kind of subject in which he most delighted, the painters of Europe 
had separated into two great armies of historians and naturalists ; —that 
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the first had painted with absolute faithfulness every edifice, every city, 
every battle-field, every scene of the slightest historical interest, pre- 
cisely and completely rendering their aspect at the time ; and that their 
companions, according to their several powers, had painted with like 
fidelity the plants and animals, the natural scenery, and the atmospheric 
phenomena of every country on the earth — suppose that a faithful and 
complete record were now in our museums of every building destroyed by 
war, or time, or inaovation, during these last two hundred years — sup- 
pose that each recess of every mountain chain of Europe had been pene- 
trated, and its rocks drawn with such accuracy that the geologist’s dia- 
gram was no longer necessary —suppose that every tree of the forest 
had been drawn in its noblest aspect, every beast of the field in its 
savage life—that all these gatherings were already in our national 
galleries, and that the painters of the present day were laboring, hap- 
pily and earnestly, to multiply them, and put such means of knowledge 
more and more within the reach of the common people — would not 
that be a more honorable life for them than gaining precarious bread by 
* bright effects?’ 

** Consider how the man himself [the artist] would be elevated ; how 
content he would become, how earnest, how full of all accurate and 
noble knowledge, how free from envy — knowing creation to be infinite, 
feeling at once the value of what he did, and yet the nothingness. Con- 
sider the advantage to the people; the immeasurably larger interest 
given to art itself; the easy, pleasurable, and perfect knowledge con- 
veyed by it, in every subject; the far greater number of men who 
might be healthily and properly occupied with it as a means of liveli- 
hood; the useful direction of myriads of inferior talents, now fading 
away in misery. Conceive all this, and then look around at our exhi- 
bitions, and behold the ‘cattle pieces,’ and ‘sea pieces,’ and ‘fruit 
pieces,’ and ae pieces;’ the eternal brown cows in ditches, and 
white sails in squalls, and sliced lemons in saucers, and foolish faces in 
simpers ; —and try to feel what we are, and what we might have 
been.” pp. 15-17. 


Mr. Ruskin illustrates his views by criticisms upon the style and 
works of several modern artists, — Millais, Hunt, Prout, Lewis, 
Mulready, and Edwin Landseer,— some of whom are avowed 
Pre-Raphaelites, and the others, he asserts, owe their success to the 
adoption of principles similar to those held by that school. Dis- 
missing these hastily, he dwells upon his favorite theme, the 
defence and eulogy of Turner. He gives a lively sketch of the 
development and progress of this artist’s genius, and the charac- 
teristics of his style in the successive periods of his life. 

By his various works, our author has at least succeeded in pro- 
voking a spirited discussion of the great principles of art, which 
cannot but lead to good results, however imperfect may be his 
own theory. His views have been adopted with enthusiasm by 
some people, because they are novel, and scornfully rejected 
others for the same reason. Less passionate observers will 
probably agree, that they contain a store of important truths and 
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valuable suggestions, — but truths often partially presented, and 
with undue prominence attached to particular principles. This 
allowance, however, must be made— though many refuse to 
make it — that in works of a controversial character, (and such, 
in a greater or less degree, are every one of Mr. Ruskin’s,) a 
partial and one-sided view of the subject is inevitable. In the 
enthusiastic assertion of controverted principles, a writer cannot 
be expected to make all the concessions, and take pains to state 
all the limitations to his theory, which he is really willing to 
admit, and which he should be required to acknowledge and de- 
fine, were he attempting to write a calm and complete scientific 
treatise upon the whole general subject. Our author’s natural 
disposition poorly qualifies him to resist these tendencies to extra- 
vagance. By the very constitution of his mind, he is the advo- 
cate, rather than the judge ;—the advocate always, however, of 
what he deems sacred truth, and truth which needs to be boldly 
proclaimed. Believing that a tame and slavish adherence to the 
traditions of the schools \s the great incubus upon modern art, 
and that an earnest study of nature is the great remedy, he 
strives with all his soul to inculcate this deep study and fond 
imitation of nature upon the artists of his time: let him not be 
charged with underrating the real value of rules and traditions, 
simply because he does not think the exigencies of the times 
require him to say a word in their defence. Some of his sneers 
and extravagant censures upon the great masters seem, it is true, to 
imply a most unreasonable contempt of the best established prin- 
ciples of art. In most cases, however, an examination of other 
parts of his works will modify this impression produced by single 
passages, and show that his views are far from being so heretical 
as one would at first infer. His writings have the defects, as 
well as the merits, of hasty composition; the merits of liveli- 
ness, ease, and spontaneous eloquence ; but the defects of diffuse- 
ness, partial and apparently contradictory views, immature 
statement, and the want of a logical plan at once exact and com- 
prehensive. 

Leaving, however, the soundness of his creed to be discussed 
by Art Journals and Royal Academies, the general reader will 
find much to awaken his deepest interest in Mr. Ruskin’s writings, 
—many views of art which commend themselves, by their in- 
trinsic excellence, te the judgments even of those who have no 
technical knowledge of the subject ; and many general truths and 
principles, which, covering a wider province than that of the 
artist, are universal in their application. In the present pamphlet, 
we:have a good statement of the truth, that “ God intends every 
man to be happy in his work,” and that “no great intellectual 
thing was ever done by great effort.” 
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3. Reports of the Commissioner of Patents, for the Years 1849 
and 1850. Part II. Agriculture. Congressional Docu- 
ments. Washington. 


Tue first of these documents deserves favorable notice from 
those who are interested in the subject to which it relates. ‘Though 
much smaller in bulk, it contains more that will be read, and be 
useful to the reader, than any of its predecessors. ‘The compiler, 
instead of inserting in full every communication received, has 
abridged what would admit of abridgment, and published only 
what would, in his judgment, be useful. By much disagreeable 
labor, he has saved more than was paid for the work by reducing 
the cost of printing ; and has, moreover, given us a more readable 
book. 

At the beginning of the volume are placed several essays, by 
Dr. Daniel Lee, on subjects relating to Agriculture, the most 
important of which, in his opinion, if we may judge from his 
earnestness in discussing it, and in our opinion certainly, is the 
deterioration of the soil in this country, by the modes of cultiva- 
tion pursued by our planters and farmers. He startles us, by 
estimating the annual waste of the fertile elements in our soil at 
an amount sufficient to produce a thousand millions of bushels of 
corn. This estimate he founds on a calculation made with the 
evident desire to reduce the loss to the lowest probable amount. 
From a work on American husbandry, published in London, in 
1775, he extracts, in confirmation of his conclusions, the statement 
that “ on good lands about Albany, they sow two bushels of wheat 
on an acre, and reap from twenty to forty ; from twenty to thirty, 
are common ; and with such bad husbandry as would not yield 
the like in England. This is owing to the richness and freshness 
of the soil.” Dr, Lee then remarks that, in 1845, according to 
the State census, Albany county produced, on an average, ouly 
seven and a half bushels per acre ; and four other counties, on 
Hudson river, produced only from five to eight bushels. In 
such has been, and continues to be, the progress of deteriora- 
tion elsewhere, it is quite time that all who care for the future of 
our country should bestir themselves to arrest it. And what are 
these fertilizing elements of the soil annually wasted in such 
alarming quantity? They are the acids and alkalies existing 
there from the beginning in very small proportions, but which are 
essential to the growth of vegetables, and to the formation of the 
perfect animal, whether man or beast. They are drawn from 
the soil by plants, become a part of them, and ought to be re- 
turned to the ground in order to preserve its fertility ; but a large 
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portion of them are carried to the cities in the form of grain and 
meat ; another portion, having become soluble by entering into 
the organization of plants, sink deep into the earth where they 
are useless, or are transported by springs and rivers to the ocean. 
Thus, in time, the quantity or proportion remaining becomes too 
small to give vigor to vegetation, or to form a plant adapted to 
the nourishment of man. 

The Report for 1850 deserves as much commendation as the 
one which preceded it. It contains several essays on agricultural 
topics, of which one is on the Origin of Soils, one on the Elements 
of Fertility, and another on the Philosophy of Improving Soils, — 
all contributed by Dr. Lee, and all, we doubt not, deserving of 
general perusal. These annual documents necessarily contain a 
multitude of facts and principles relating to many different sub- 
jects, thrown in without much regard to relationship or juxta- 
position. We hope that they will hereafter be furnished with 
indices, or enlarged tables of contents, which will assist those 
who consult them in the task of finding what they particularly 
want ; for very few will undertake to read them from beginning 
to end. 


4. Celebrated Saloons, by Mapame Gay; and Parisian Letters, 
by Mapame Grrarpin. Translated from the French, by 
L. Wittarp. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1851. 16mo. 
pp- 260. 


Tuese very lively sketches could not have been written any- 
where else on earth than in Paris, or by any other writer than 
an accomplished Parisienne. They are intensely French, and 
intensely Parisian. They can hardly be understood in any other 
place than their native city ; perhaps not even there, at the pre- 
sent day; for they belong to Paris such as it was, — the home of 
a brilliant court, and of the wits, the men of fashion and of let- 
ters, and the celebrated women, who made that court brilliant. 
Nous avons changé tout cela. The republican Paris which dates 
from February, 1848, has little in common with its splendid pre- 
decessor ; it has not even the dignity of danger, as it had during 
the Reign of ‘Terror. It isa poor copy, a feeble caricature, of the 
Paris which was rendered memorable by Danton and Robespierre, 
by Madame de Stael and Napoleon. It bears about as much 
resemblance to it as its Prince-President, a dandy with a big 
name, bears to his terrible uncle. No; even under the latest 
dynasty, under the bourgeois king, the gay capital of France was 
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infinitely more gay, and infinitely more respectable, than it is at 
this hour. The gloomy and unsexed George Sand, with all her 
genius, is a poor exchange for the fascinating Corinne, whom 
even the Emperor Napoleon condescended to be afraid of. 
George Sand is vulgar, the present French Republic is a cheat, 
and the Saloons of Paris exist no longer, except in the sparkling 
pages of Madame Gay. 

t was a hazardous task to translate these sketches into Eng- 
lish; their aroma is so delicate that it is almost sure to exhale 
and pass away, if the wine be decanted. Yet Miss Willard’s 
translation affords pleasant reading; it is probably as faithful a 
copy as an English version can be, of the graceful and vivacious 
original. We have not the French at hand to compare it with; 
but in the following sentence, it seems that the significance of 
one phrase must have been mistaken. Speaking of Bonaparte’s 
vexation with the troublesome orators of the Tribunat, who 
declaimed republican ideas after the day of republicanism was 
past, Madame Gay says: — 


‘* Tt is true that many members of the Tribunat, Jost children of the 
republic, imbued with ideas of liberty, and always proceeding towards, 
this seducing political mirage, loudly combated his preparatory decrees 
which seemed to them so many little paths leading to absolute power.”’ 


The phrase which we have italicized must be too literal a ver- 
sion of enfans perdus, which means “a forlorn hope ;” the writer 
intends to say, that to preach republican opinions, after Bonaparte’s 
power was firmly established, was as dangerous as to go upon a 
forlorn hope. 

We shall not undertake to analyze or describe these sketches 
and letters, for they are indescribable ; one can learn what the 
scent of the heliotrope is only by smelling of it. We will rather 
pilfer an anecdote from Madame Gay, and refer our readers to the 
book itself, that they may form their own opinion of its contents. 

Maria Antoinette had expressed a wish to see Mademoiselle 
Contat in a favorite play of hers, in which that celebrated actress 
had not yet appeared. It had already become perilous to show 
any desire to please the queen, who was soon to change a palace 
for a prison, and then for the scaffold. But the generous actress 
did not hesitate ; she procured the play, learned the part, which 
contained over five hundred verses, in twenty-four hours, and 
then wrote to the person who had told her of the queen’s desire, 
“] was ignorant where was the seat of memory; | now know it 
is in the heart.” For writing this note, which Marie Antoinette 
allowed to be published, the Revolutionary Tribunal afterwards 
sent Mademoiselle Contat to prison, and only the Ninth of Ther- 
midor saved her from the scaffold. 
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Greeley. New York: Dewitt & Davenport. 1851. 12mo. pp. 350. 

Poems, by Richard Henry Stoddard. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & 
Fields. 1852. 12mo. pp. 127. 

The Natural History of the Human Species : its Typical Forms, 
Primeval Distribution, Filiations, and Migrations. Illustrated by 
Numerous Engravings. By Lieut. Col. Charles Hamilton Smith. 
With a Preliminary Abstract of the Views of Blumenbach and others. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1851. 12mo. pp. 423. 

Moral Reflections, Sentences, and Maxims of Francis, Due de la 
Rochefoucauld. Newly translated from the French. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes; to which are added Moral Sentences and Maxims of 
Stanislaus, King of Poland. New York: William Gowans. 1851. 
12mo. pp. 189. 

Annals of the Town of Keene, from its First Settlement in 1734, to 
the year 1790; with Corrections, Additions, and a Continuation, from 
1790 to 1815. By Salma Hale. Keene: J. W. Prentiss & Co, 
1851. 8vo. pp. 120. 

Miscellanies, by the Rev. James Martineau. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. 1852. 12mo. pp. 472. 

The Excellent Woman, as described in the Book of Proverbs. With 
an Introduction Sy William B. Sprague, D. D. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1851. 12mo. pp. 249. 

The American Matron ; or, Practical and Scientific Cookery. By a 
Housekeeper. Boston: James Munroe & Co, 1851. i2mo. pp. 263. 
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Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines ; in a Series of Fifteen Tales, by 
Mary Cowden Clarke. Tale IX. Rosalind and Celia. Tale X. Juliet, 
the White Dove of Verona. New York: G. P. Putnam. 1851. 

Arvine’s Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and the Fine Arts ; 
containing a Copious and Choice Selection of Anecdotes. Boston : 
Gould & Lincoln. 8vo. 

Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution; or, Illustrations by Pen and 
Pencil of the History, Scenery, Biogra h Relics, and Traditions of 
the War for Independence. By sooty Loube. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 8vo. 

London Labor and the London Poor. By Henry Mayhew. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 

An Oration Pronounced before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, July 17, 
1851. By William P. Sprague, D. D. Albany: Gray, Sprague, & 
Co. 1851. 8vo. 

Spiritual Regeneration with Reference to Present Times. A Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Ohio. By Charles Peuit 
M’llvaine, D. D., Bishop - - Diocese. New York : Harper & 
Brothers. 1851. 8vo. pp. 5 

An Address before the Norfolk Agricultural Society, at Dedham, 
September 21, a By George R. Russell. Published by the So- 
ciety. Sv». pp. 30 

Bozzaris ; a Tragedy, in five Acts. By N. Deering. Portland : 
J. S. Bailey. 1851. 12mo. pp. 66. 

The Golden Legend. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1851. 12mo. pp. 301. 

American Genealogy, being a History of some of the Early Settlers 
of North America and their Descendants, from their First Emigration 
to the Present Time, with their Intermarriages and Collateral Branches ; 
including Notices of Prominent Families and Distinguished Individuals. 
Illustrated by Genealogical Tables. By Jerome B. Holgate, A. M. 
New York: George P. Putnam. 1851. 4to. pp. 344. 

Schmitz and Zumpt’s Classical Series. Ecloge ex Q. Horatii Flaecei 
Poematibus. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 1852. 12mo. pp. 
311. 

The American Almanac, and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for 
1852. Boston: Littl & Brown. 12mo. pp. 352. 

A History of the Massachusetts Hospital. By N.J. Bowditch. Not 


published. Boston: Printed by J. Wilson & in. 1851. 8vo. pp. 
442. 

The Grammar of English Grammars, with an Introduction Historical 
and Critical ; the whole methodically arranged and amply iliustrated ; 
with Forms of orreeting and Parsing, Questions for Examination, 
Exercises for Writing, &c. By Goold Brown, New York: 8.8. & 
W. Wood. 1851. 8vo. pp. 1028. 


